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To SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 1826. 





Still Ursan blooms with every verdure gay, 
And opes increasing beauties to the day. 
Declare, my Muse, the treasures of his page, 
And say what objects most the mind engage. 

Behold the realms brave Cortes won for Spain— 
The lands Pizarro stain’d with heaps of slain ! 
These, ripe for freedom, spurn Iberia’s sway, 
And victors, independent states display. 

Mark too the shore the famous Cabral found, 
With rich plantations cloth’d, and cities crown'd! 
There Rio's stately towers in grandeur rise— 
Braganza’s empire meets the wond’ring eyes. 

Beneath the fervid heat of Afric’s beam 
Lo! souls undaunted seek the Niger's stream : * 
And there they find a people, courteous, mild— 
Unlike the tribes that roam the deserts wild. 
Behold, in different climes (mid frosts most hoar, 
Where driving snows descend, and tempests roar,) 
Intrepid Franklin and his daring crew 
Their Polar course thro’ perils drear pursue. 

The Burmese War proclaims Britannia’s fame, 
Where Campbell's troops ensur'd a lasting name. 
Tho’ many a warrior on the field lay dead, 

And the lamented hero Cursham bled, 
Yet was proud Ava’s King constrain’d to yield, 
The treaty sign, and conquer’d quit the field. 
Heard ye, alas! the solemn knell of death ? 
NicHots no more inhales the morning’s breath ; 
But still his works display an ample store 
Of classic taste and antiquarian lore. 
Long. will the kindred sons of genius mourn, 
And drop the tear of sorrow o’er his urn. 
Still in the circle of the recent year, 
Full many events of high import appear : 
These to rehearse the willing Muse withholds— 
For Urban’s Work the varied whole unfolds. 


Teversal Rectory, Dec. 30. WiLiiaM Raw tins. 











* Denham, Clapperton, &c. 











PREFACE. 





Oo the Ninety-sixth annual Volume of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
ga’ |ditors have to address their Readers with commingled feel- 
ings ,catitude and sorrow,—gratitude for the liberal patronage they 


continve to receive, and sorrow for the irretrievable loss of their late 
venerable coadjutor, Mr. Nichols. It is with reluctance they obtrude 
their private sympathies and regards on the public notice ; but when it 
is considered that the object of them has been the master-spirit of this 
Miscellany for the space of nearly half a century, a sufficient apology may 
exist for that apparent obtrusion. His editorial labours have raised a 
tablet to his memory, more durable than brass or sculptured marble ; 
these, corroded by the ravages of time, will perish ; but his pages (ere 
perennius) will survive the revolutions of distant ages. His talents 
have there reared a monument that will transmit his honoured name 
to posterity ; and his virtues will long remain embalmed in the grateful 
recollections of the literary world. His intellectual energies commu- 
nicated a vivifying principle to the circle in which he moved ; and the 
amiable qualities of his soul endeared him to his more immediate and 
social connexions. In the evening of his lengthened days, he might be 
compared to the setting sun ;—though he dazzled less, the mild radiance 
of his social virtues pleased the more. 


The merits of the venerable Mr. Nichols have been recorded by a 
Biographer, who has proved himself as willing as he was able to do 
justice to the subject; and it is with honest pride that the present 
Editors refer generally to the Memoir of their esteemed friend in the 
Number for December last. But there is one part of it so highly 
honourable to Mr. Nichols’s conduct as Editor of this Magazine, and so 
apposite to the present Address, that they trust their Readers will 
excuse its repetition ; 


*¢[n noticing the Gentleman’s Magazine, while under Mr. Nichols’ care, the present 
writer will not attempt that which Mr. Nichols would have disdained, any comparison 
between it and its rivals. This indeed becomes the less necessary, as they have all dropt 
into oblivion, with the exception of a few of recent date, in which no rivalship seems 
intended. It may be added, however, that his plan was calculated for permanence. It 
depended on none of the frivelous fashions of the age. Its general character was usefulness 
combined with rational entertainment. Its supporters were men of learning, who found in 
its pages an easy mode of communicating their doubts and their inquiries, with a certainty 
thes theie doubts would be resolved, and their inquiries answered by men equal to the task. 
The Miscellany was particularly recommended by the impartiality of the Editor, who 
admitted controversialists to the most equal welcome, and never interfered but when, out of 
respect to his numerous readers, it became his duty to check the rudeness of personal reflec- 
tion. In the course of such controversies, he must not be sus: d of acceding to every 
proposition advanced either in warmth or in calmness, and much was no doubt admitted of 
which he could not approve. But his own principles remained unshaken, principles early 
adopted, and favourable to piety and political happiness; and such he preserved and sup- 
ee amidst the most ing storms to which his country had ever been exposed. 

hatever anomalies may be occasionally perceived in the effusions of some of his Corre- 
spondents, if the whole of his administration be examined, it will be found that the main 
object and tendency of the Magazine was to support our excellent Constitution in Church 
and State, especially when in some latter years Poth were in danger from violence without, 
and treachery within.” 





iv PREFACE. 


Fortunate will the present Editors consider themselves, if they can suc- 
ceed in following strictly the steps of so excellent an Exemplar ; and to 
be found worthy, at the end of their career, of such an honest Chro- 
nicler of their endeavours for the public good. The character they are 
anxious the Magazine should still maintain, is “‘ usefulness combined with 
rational entertainment.” They rely with confidence on their numerous 
Correspondents and Contributors ; and, thus powerfully supported, they 
doubt not of the continued success of their Publication. 

Before concluding this part of their Address, they have to acknow- 
ledge, with the deepest gratitude, the sympathy of their Correspondents 
on the loss of the late Editor; and to apologize to some of their Poetical 
friends for the non-insertion of Tributes to his Memory ;—had these all 
been printed, the circumstance might have appeared to some as a 
display of ostentatious vanity; but they cannot resist the temptation of 
here inserting the following elegiac stanzas, by G. D. of Islington: 





Sovereign Parent! holy Earth ! 
To thy bosom we commend 

Nichols, full of years and worth, 
Johnson’s last surviving friend ! 


He was of that glorious time, 
Of that bright, transcendant age, 
When immortal Truth sublime 
Dropp’d like manna from the Sage. 


Call’d to fill that honour’d chair 
Johnson once so nobly grac’d, 
He essay’d with pious care 
Still to guide the public taste— 
Attic wit, and sense profound, 

*Mid the Muse’s humble lay, 
Truth divine, with Science crown’d, 
All their various powers display. 

Many a name, to Learning dear, 
Bears his faithful, fond record— 


Greet Ais mem’ry with a tear! 
Give his_name the like reward! 
Rich in antiquarian lore 
ts quaint, and deeds of arms; 
He from History’s ample store 
Drew its most romantic charms. 


Blest with candour, liberal praise, 

Years beheld his fame increase— 
Cheerfulness, and length of days, 

Friendship, competence, and peace ! 
To no quibbling sect a slave, 

His religion was from Heaven ; 
And to want he freely gave 

What to him was freely given. 
Thoughts of those that once had been, 

Sweet remembrance of the past, 
Cheer’d him thro’ life’s closing scene— 

Of those honor’d Names—the last ! 





The struggle of the Papists for political power, and for the abolition 
of the Tests which have hitherto happily protected our invaluable Con- 
stitution in Church and State, together with their zeal for making 
converts to their insidious and dangerous doctrines, have induced us to 
devote no small portion of the present Volume to their exposure. Let 
it always be remembered, however, that it is with the errors of Popery 
we contend, and not with individuals, —many of whom we respect in 
private life, and doubt not their honourable feelings in being attached 
to that faith which was delivered to them from their ancestors. 

Liberal politics can only flourish pre-eminently in a Protestant Land ; 
and we most sincerely wish success to the present struggle for Consti- 
tutional Principles in the Peninsula. Under the guidance of the highly- 
gifted Statesman, now at the helm of our Foreign affairs, we doubt not 
that this Country, as the strong palladium of rational liberty, will prove 
herself the able Protector of her antient Ally ; and long may the Queen 
of the Ocean remain the exalted head of the civilized world! 


Dec. 31, 1826, 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_@—. 


In reference to the Shirley family (see p. 
400), A. B. observes : 

“In 25 Hen. VI. W. Shirley was member 
for Ryegate in the Parliament then holden. 
Of the family of Shirley, the following have 
served the office of Sheriff of Surrey and 
Sussex, when the two Counties were under 
one Sheriff *. 

1503, Ralph Shirley t. 

15138, 1525, Richard Shirley. In those 
days it appears that it was not uncommon 
for a gentleman to serve the office more 
than once. 

1574, Francis Shirley. Died 1577, as in p. 
400. 

1578, Sir Thomas Shirley, of West Grin- 
stead. Died 1606, ibid. 

1617, Sir John Shirley. 

In 1531 the manor of Burstone, near 
Ryegate in Surrey, was conveyed to Sir 
Thomas Shirley the elder, of Wiston in Sus- 
sex. Supposing him to have been son of 
Ralph, or Richard, he might have a son at 
that time, and it is probable that this son 
was the Sir Thomas who sold the manor of 
Burstow to one Quarles, but having been 
Treasurer at War under Queen Elizabeth, 
and become indebted to the Crown, this 
manor, and that of Cotesbach in Leicest 
shire, were extended and seized; but on 24th 





June number, that though Sir John Astley, 
the Champion, was only second son of a 
Knight, he was grandson of a Baron of Par- 
liament (Thomas third Lord Astley, under 
the writ of 23 Edw. I.) and lineally de- 
scended from Philip de Estley, a Baron by 
tenure temp. Hen. ii. 

Mentor is informed that the price of 
which he inquires after, Jan. 21, 1799, was 
544. 

The error in Lempriere’s Dictionary (the 
word ‘* Achilles’’ for Agamemnon) pointed 
out by Mr. Piterim™ in our last Volume, p, 
386, requires no further elucidation, and is 
not disputed by C. W. p. 482; but can Mr, 
Pit¢R1M answer the queries put by the latter 
Correspondent ? 

S. H. remarks that ‘« Curiosity is awaken- 
ed by what is said in the Magazine for May, 
p- 401, of the Rev. Charles Joseph Douglas ; 
—it should be gratified.” 

C. K. asks if there is any such place as 
Feathercock Hall in Yorkshire. 
states it to have been an ancient seat of the 
family of King. 

M.H. observes ‘I shall feel obliged to 
any of your topographical Correspondents, 
who will inform me where I can find any sa- 
tisfactory account of Norwood in Surrey,— 
to whom it belongs, and by whom it was 

lanted. I have Ited Lysons’ Environs, 





April, 44 Elizabeth, Quarles obtained a 
grant of these manors, in consideration of 
8001. 11s. 8d. paid by him. 3 

By a monumental inscription in the 
church of Albury in Surrey, in memory of 
the family of George Duncomb, esq. it is 
stated, that John his eldest son, who died in 
1640, had married to his second wife Eliz. 
daughter of Sir Thos. Shirley of Sussex.§ 
This could not be a daughter of Sir Thos. 
who was called the elder in 1531, and proves 
a second Sir Thomas to have existed. Of 
Francis or Sir John I know no more than 
that they served the office of Sheriff.” 





We are happy to announce the publica- 
tion of a Second Number of Mr. Sketton’s 
Engraved Illustrations of Arms and Armour. 

F. B. A. observes, in reference to the 
remarks of our Reviewer in p. 524 of our 





* Manning and Bray’s Hist. Surrey, I. 
xxx, &e. 

t Beatrice, daughter of this Ralph, was 
second wife of Sir Edward Bray, of Vachery, 
in Surrey, from which match the present 
representative of Sir Edward’s family in Sur- 
rey is descended. 

+ Manning and Bray, II. p. 282. 
§ Id. Il. p. 129. 


= 
where it is merely observed, ‘ that a consi- 


derable part of Norwood is in the parish of 
Croydon. In a survey in 1646, it is de- 
scribed as being 830 acres, in which the 
inhabitants of Croydon have herbage for all 
manner of cattle and mastage for swine 
without stent.’ Malcolm, in his Agricult. 
Survey of Surrey, drawn up for the Board 
of Agriculture in 1794, observes, * The soil 
of Norwood is composed of a sandy loam 
upon clay or gravel, and is said to contain 
600 acres, the greater part of which is in a 
neglected aud uncultivated state—250 acres 
is called an enclosed wood: no trees are, 
however, suffered to grow for timber, be- 
cause they are cut or lopped every 10 or 11 
years,’ &c, are all the notices I have 
found.” 


Errata. Part I. 


Page 386, for Earl of Annesley, read Earl 
Annesley ; p. 397, read Viscount Bernard, 
eldest son of the Earl of Bandon, there 
being no such person as Bernard Viscount 
Bandon; p. 416, read Earl of Tyrconnel ; 
P: 476, read Peter Thellusson (not Thel- 
uson), esq. of Brodsworth Park, co. York, 
grandfather (not uncle) of the present Lord 
Rendlesham, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@— 


Porery UNMASKED. 
Addressed to the British Roman Catholic Association. 


GENTLEMEN, July 27. 

A‘ your last Annual meeting, held 
on the Ist of June, you issued an 
Address, recommending to the noticé 
of your Protestant fellow countrymen 
** a Declaration drawn up and signed 
by those Ecclesiastics, who, in this 
country, are the Expounders of your 
faith.” The document alluded to 
was entitled, “a Declaration of the 
Catholic Bishops, the Vicars A posio- 
lic, and their co-adjutors in Great 
Britain.” Your Address was conspi- 
cuously placarded about the streets of 
London and other principal towns. 
You have also forwarded copies of both 
the Declaration and Address to the 
Royal Family, to all the Members of 
the Cabinet, to the Bench of Bishops, 
to the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and to the Heads of the Uni- 
versities in England and Scotland. 
«* With the view also of extending the 
circulation of the above valuable do- 
cument (says your Committee’s Report 
of the 26th July) in quarters where it 
would probably excite attention, we 
have procured its distribution, attached 
to the various periodical publications 
that issue sol ae from the public 
ress; and the whole number distri- 

uted amounts to more than 80,000 
copies.” The Irish Bishops had pre- 
viously given a Declaration similar in 
effect to the above. 

The object in issuing these docu- 
ments, immediately antecedent to the 
Parliamentary election, was evideutly 
to influence the votes of the electors, 
by attempting to soften down the odious 
tenets of Popery, and reconcile them, 
in some measure, to the feelings and 
religious notions of Protestants. It 
was intended to represent the Roman 
Catholic religion as the mildest and 
most rational, but at the same time 
the most persecuted on the face of the 
earth. Protestants are held forth to 
the world as the most heartless oppres- 


sors that ever disgraced society—whose 
unrelenting bigotry continues to de- 
prive a valuable portion of the com- 
munity of all their political and muni- 
cipal rights! 

Unfortunately for your cause, Gen- 
tlemen, many of your assertions are 
founded on falsehood or evasion, 
Your statements and opinions are con- 
tradicted by every page in history— 
by the passing events of the last cen- 
tury—and even by facts which have 
occurred subsequently to the concoc- 
tion of these precious documents. 
Even your own papal Church, in the 
plenitude of her eternal infallibility, 
would condemn your compromising 
spirit as a ‘ damnable heresy,’ did she 
not imagine that this apparent derelic- 
tion was intended for time-serving 

rposes; and that when its objects 

ad been effected she could grant ab- 
solution for the deed, or disclaim any 
participation with a production so con- 
trary to the immutable tenets of ** holy 
mother church.” 

It is true that you have “ pinned 
zone faith” to the Declaration of those 

clesiastics who are its ** Expoun- 
ders,” (for who ever heard of such a 
circumstance as a papistical layman 
daring to expound be own faith ?), 
but if you had not prostituted your un- 
derstanding at the altar of papal devo- 
tion, or your principles at the shrine 
of temporal interest, you would have 
discovered that the Declaration to 
which you so obsequiously bow, would 
not be acknowledged by the Romish 
Church, which has declared itself 
immutable, infallible, universal, the 
deposer of kings, and the eternal enemy 
of heretics. In the reign of Louis 
XIV. a similar declaration was issued 
by the French Clergy, of which the 
most important article was the denial 
of all temporal authority by the Church 
of Rome. But did the Veticen assent 
to thig? No. She fulminated her 








4 Porery UNMASKED. 


anathefnas against the authors, whom 
she branded with impiety, heresy, and 
rebellion. Now as the Romish reli- 
gion is acknowledged by all good Ca- 
tholics to be infallible and immutable, 
the same tyrannical principles, and the 
same intolerant and uncompromising 
spirit which have been manifested in 
atl ages and in all nations, whenever 
the opportunity presented itself, must 
necessarily pervade her Church. 

To your heathenish and idolatrous 
worship, politically speaking, we are 
indifferent ;— you may worship the 
** Holy Virgin,” like another Juno, 
as the Queen of Heaven ! *— you may 
offer * supreme adoration” to an in- 
animate thing of your own fashioning, 
and, as the antutored [Indian exclaim- 
ed, you may, like cannibals, eat the 
god of your own creation ;—you may 
continue to violate the express com- 
mand of the Almighty, “ thoa shalt 
not bow down to any graven image, 
nor the likeness of any thing;”—all 
your besotted fooleries, which, in in- 
telligent society, are ‘by children 
questioned, and by men despised,” may 
be freely practised in this free land :— 
but whilst you acknowledge the supre- 
miicy of a Lvcian despot, whose prede- 
cessors have assumed the indefeasible 
right of deposing kings, and British 
monarchs among the rest, by virtue of 
their Catholic or universal authority— 
no true Protestant, who values our 
national independence and glory, can 
ever think of investing you with 
political power and municipal autho- 
rity, which, on the first opportunity, 
might be directed against the interests 
of Protestantism and the State. “ If 
once you could be brought (says Judge 
Blackstone) to renounce the supre- 
macy of the Pupe, you might quietly 
enjoy your seven sacraments, your 
purgatory and auricular confession ; 
your worship of relics and images ; 
nay, even your transubstantiation ; but 
while you acknowledge a foreign power 





* The Reformers happily checked the 
zeal of the Fathers assembled at the Council 
of Trent, who were on the point of declaring 
the Virgin the fourth person of the Trinity / 
however, that they might not pass her 
over in silence, they decreed to her the 
titles of ** Mother of God, and Queen of 
Heaven,” thus bestowing on her the title 
and attributes of pagan Juno. The ridicu- 
lous farce of addressing the Queen of Heaven 
was adopted by the late King John of Por- 


tugal. 


(July, 


superior to the sovereignty of the king- 
dom, you cannot complain if the laws 
of that kingdom will not treat you on 
the footing of good subjects.” 

It is true, Gendemen, that in your 
Address you “ disclaim the imputation 
of dividing the allegiance which is 
due to the King.” Your spiritual 
guides, the ** Expoundersof yourfaith,” 
have directed you so to do, without 
requiring you to offer any explanation. 
They, to be sure, have stated, among 
other plausible evasions, that ‘ by ren- 
dering obedience in spiritual matters 
to the Pope, Catholics do not with- 
hold any portion of their allegiance to 
the King, and that their allegiance is 
entire and undivided; the civil power 
of the state, and the spiritual authority 
of the Catholic Church, being abso- 
lately distinct.”—If it were not for the 
subterfuge, to which it is well known 
by°the Vatican these reverend time- 
servers can resort—or for the fear of 
ridicule and contempt—the Holy Con- 
clave would not hesitate to proclaim 
these sentiments as impious and rebel- 
lious; and the history of ancient and mo- 
dern times will prove their fallacy. From 
the establishment of Christianity un- 
der Coristantine, the ecclesiastical and 
political interests of States have been 
oneand undivided. ** Church and State” 
have been considered as inseparable, 
both in Catholic and Protestant coun- 
tries. A perpetual struggle has always 
existed between the Pope and the So- 
vereigns of Europe, which should have 
the ascendancy. Could the Pope and 
his reverend ‘ Expounders” obtain 
political power in this country, their 
doctrines would soon appear to be the 
same as in times of papal glory, when 
the arguments of the priesthood, which 
none durst impugn, were to this ef- 
fect :—** the laws of the Church and of 
* Christ’s Vicar on earth,’ are the infal- 
lible and immutable laws of God ; the 
laws of the State are the mere laws of 
men; the laws of God are superior 
to those of man ; ergo, the laws of man 
must subserve to the laws of God.” 
Thus the canon or papal law laid it 
down as an indisputable axiom, that 
priests were to be honoured, and not 
judged; ** sacerdotes a regibus hono- 
randi sunt, non judicandi.””’ The Ro- 
mish priests, according to their canon 
law, always pretended to have receiv- 
ed a power of being superior to and 
independent of all civil authority. One 
of their canons refers to a decision of 
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Constantine in their favour, which 
states, that when “some petitions 
were brought to him, imploring the 
aid of his authority against certain of 
his Bishops, accused of oppression and 
injustice, he caused the petitions to be 
burnt in their presence, dismissing 
them with this valediction: Ite, et in- 
ler vos causas vesiras disculite, quia 
dignum non est, ut nos judicemus Deos. 
Thus (as gods!) they claimed an 
exemption from civil law, when “ac- 
cused of oppression and injustice.”— 
The above tale, like many others of 
Popish invention, is probably uutrue ; 
but at all events, it proves the, auda- 
cious and over-ruliug spirit of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood. Indeed we have 
only to refer to the History of the Ca- 
non Law, which, the priests have con- 
tended, originated with the above de- 
cree of Constantine. With what des- 
perate efforts did the Pope and the 
priests of this country resist the intro- 
duction of the common and_ statute 
laws, because they were aware that 
those laws could not tolerate such a 
monstrous assumption of civil and po- 
litical power as those reverend despots 
continually arrogated to themselves. 

With such historic facts before us, 
it is in vain to contend that the eccle- 
siastical agents of Popery have not al- 
ways been aspiring to political ascend- 
ancy, at the instigation of the Vatican; 
and we have no hesitation in saying, 
that if a fitting opportunity presented 
itself, the “ Expounders of faith” for 
the Catholic Association would soon 
declare that their allegiance was ‘‘ en- 
tire and undivided,’”—not to an here- 
tical King, but to their lord and master 
the Pope, because “ the laws of Kings 
mustsubserve to the laws of God.” The 
spirit and laws of an infallible church, 
say the Papal canons, must be immot- 
able; therefore what has been done 
before must necessarily be attempted 
again. The principles of the infallible 
Church, the good Catholic contends, 
can never change. 

The doctrine of deposing Kings, and 
absolving subjects from their alle- 
giance, under the plea that the politi- 
cal interests of a grate were subordi- 
nate to and dependent on the eccle- 
siastical authorities, was first enforced 
by Pope Hildebrand, commonly nick- 
aamed J Saint Gregory VII. who was 
elected in 1073. Sce his celebrated 
bull In cena Domini. Never did Pa- 
pal pride so truly manifest itself as in 
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the conduct pursued by G to- 
wards the Emperor of rmany 
Henry [V. when summoned to attend 
him at the castle of Conosa; he was 
forced to walk bare-foot, and ex 

to the elements in the dead of winter, 
from morning till night, without any 
sustenance whatever; while this saing- 
ed pontiff was revelling in sensual en- 
joyments with the Countess Matilda. 
iu the same intolerant spirit did Inno- 
cent III. excommunicate King John, 
and interdict this kingdom for six 
years. Julius I. also, in effecting his 
political objects, sacrificed the lives of 
more than 200,000 men during his 
pontificate. 

You will say, Gentlemen, (in the 
words of your Address), ‘‘ why are we 
to be punished for excesses in which 
we bore no part?—If the professors 
of the Catholic faith were even pecu- 
liarly distinguished, in times long past, 
for their mistaken zeal, the more 
deeply should we lament their errors.” 
A Specusien, whose very creed is uni- 
versal toleration, can have no wish to 
punish you ;—his only object is to pre- 
vent you obtaining the. means of pu- 
nishing him. If you are the victims 
of intolerant bigotry, and a treasonable 
adherence to Papal despotism, we la- 
nent your condition. If youdeny any 
adherence to the Pope, you have only 
to prove the truth of your assertions 
by taking the Oaths of Supremacy and 
Allegiance; but this you object to, 
notwithstanding your present disavowal 
of Popish supremacy, because you well 
know, that if you attested your asseve- 
rations on oath, which is all that is re- 
quired, you would not be considered as 
good Catholics by your reverend “* Ex- 
pounders ;” and your refusal to give 
such a proof of sincerity shows that 
you cannot be good subjects. ‘To what 
dangers then would this country be ex- 
por on a war with Papal Europe, if 

er Prime Minister or her Admirals 
were bigoted adherents to Popish Su- 
premacy. The influence or even man- 
dates of the Holy See might compel 
them, ‘“‘ from the terrors of another 
world,” to betray the trust reposed in 
them. 

Besides, you contend for the infalli- 
bility of your Church ; you do not deny 
the enormities and errors of her Pro- 
fessors ** ia times long past,” because 
** facts are stubborn things ;” now if she 
is supposed to be infallible, the tor- 
rents of blood which ‘* Christ's Vicar 
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on earth” and his priests have shed, 
and the horrible persecutions which 
they have incited—must have been 
infallibly to promote the “ cause of 
God ;” therefore, as the spirit and doc- 
trines of Popery are unchangeable, 
the same measures, for the deposition 
of Kings and the extirpation of here- 
tics, must inevitably be pursued on 
every opportunity. The massacres of 
St. Bartholomew and the Sicilian Ves- 
0 fires of Smithfield—the re- 
entless persecutions of a Bonner— 
and the demoniacal and assassinating 
spirit of a Raviliac, would be renewed, 
or at least attempted. 

Though the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion disclaim these deeds, as resulting 
from the intemperate zeal of ‘ times 
long past,” and even forego all preten- 
sions to papal infallibility (which doc- 
trine their ** Expoanders” have silently 
passed over, as being too ridiculous for 
the age), still the passing occurrences 
of the day falsify their asseverations, 
and display the malignant and ambi- 
tious spirit of Popery in its true colours. 
The recent Irish Elections have shown 
the Papal monster in its native defor- 
mity, and prove that the same deadly 
virus still flows through its system. 
Violence and assassination, for which 
Catholic bigots (and particularly the 
Trish, when instigated by their priest- 
hood,) have always been notorious, 
annihilated every semblance of freedom 
in the late elections. The whole was 
under the direction of the priests, 
who have dissolved every tie between 
landlord and tenant. Their will has 
given law to the elections, and, regard- 
less of human life and the destruction 
of private property, they have attained 
their political objects by means of their 
spiritual ascendancy. Yet the Catho- 
lic Association pretend most devoutly 
to believe that their mild and unas- 
suming priesthood have no political ob- 
jects in view! because their spiritual 
** Expounders ” have told them so! 


“« During the contest which has just 
ended, (says Mr. Maxwell, in his Address to 
the County of Cavan,) you have witnessed 
—— hitherto unparalleled in the 

istory of Elections. You have seen the 
spiritual powers of the Romish Church 
openly employed for the promotion of poli- 
tical objects. You have seen Priests con- 
verted into furious demagogues, inciting 
their flocks to hatred of their fellow Chris- 
tians, and ingratitude to their bevefactors. 
What a scene did the first day of the Elec- 
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tion exhibit! You beheld the Roman Ca- 
tholic pastors marcuing into the County 
Town at the head of their respective flocks. 
You heard them denouncing eternal damna- 
tion against every one who withheld their 
support from their favoured candidate. You 
saw upwards of forty of these Spiritual 
Crusaders mixing with the mob, and, by 
their inflammatory harangues, stimulating 
them to acts of violence and outrage.” 

*¢ The conduct of the Romish Clergy, at 
this Election, has afforded a practical illus- 
tration of the fallacy of the testimony given 
by their Prelates before the Committees of 
bothSHouses of Parliament.” 

*¢ The Romish Church has ever used, 
and ever will use, all its spiritual powers to 
effectuate its political objects—the most 
prominent of which is, (as has been openly 
and repeatedly avowed,) the subversion of 
the Established Church and the Protestant 
Constitution of these Realms. Let it not 
be said, that we who wish to withhold from 
it the power of effecting its mischievous pur- 

oases, are intolerant, or that we deny our 
_ Catholic fellow subjects an increase 
of political power on account of their reli- 
gious opinions. Such is not the fact. It 
is not their belief in abstract points of doc- 
trine, that in our eyes forms the barrier be- 
tween them and the full enjoyment of all 
the privileges of the Constitution ; but it is 
the utter prostration of their intellect, their 
submission in temporal as well as spiritual 
matters to an intriguing, intolerant, and 
ambitious Priesthood that renders them un- 
fit guardians of public liberty. Look back 
to history—look at the present times, and 
see if you can find a single instance in which 
the Church of Rome has favoured, or even 
tolerated, Civil and Religious Liberty.” 


Ye Members of the Roman Catholic 
Association, ask your spiritual guides 
for an explanation of the above. The 
county oF Cavan is not a solitary in- 
stance ; but similar outrageous conduct 
has been pursued at every contested 
election in that ill-fated kingdom. 
Lord G. Beresford, who lost his elec- 
tion through the intrigues and ana- 
themas of the reverend despots of Ire- 
land, in an address to the inhabitants 
of Waterford, says : 


**I propose to petition the House of 
Commons against the return which has been 
made of members to serve in Parliament for 
this county ; and I will expose to the Legis- 
lature, and to the Empire at large, the 
means by which that return has been effect- 
ed. I will prove that the Roman Catholic 
Clergy have exerted the vast spiritual powers 
of their Church, to accomplish a temporal 
object—that they have applied the terrors 
of another world to the political concerns of 
this —and have employed all their influence 
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over a deluded multitude, for the establish- 
ment of a despotism which threatens to in- 
volve our laws and liberties in one common 
ruin.” 

A letter from Dundale, dated July 5, 
which describes the chairing of Mr. 
Dawson, the friend of Popery and the 
nominee of the priests, offers these 
forcible remarks : 


‘The sight of the mob and procession 
was most tremendous. The priests accom- 
panied it, and the most dreadful yells filled 
the air. Some of the most wealthy and 
distinguished Roman Catholic landed pro- 
prietors walked in this procession; they had 
innumerable banners, with the Harp divested 
of the Crown inscribed upon them, exactly 
similar to the Rebel banner in 1798; they 
were all decorated with green ribbons, the 
Rebel colour at the same period. The peo- 
ple of this kingdom, who are the dupes of 
the priests, seem ready for any thing the 
clergy may urge them to, and with this 

wer, their object is the establishment of 

‘opery in our land. I see nothing but a 
struggle for it at last, and I think before 
long you will see it. The priests ought to 
be given to understand, that their duties do 
not cunsist in political tyranny, breaking 
those ties and affections between landlord 
and tenant which have existed for years, 
holding out threats to them, as Mr. Foster 
says in his farewell address, ‘ of all the ter- 
rors of another world.’”” 


Notwithstanding these outrageous 
proceedings, the Monthly Committee 
of the Catholic Association, which 
met on the 26th July, has the. pre- 
sumption to say, “In Ireland, the 
cause of humanity has been triamph- 
ant! and the hour is come when we 
are most imperatively called upon to 
exert ourselves, as one man, to accom- 
plish our liberation. If we are true to 
ourselves at the present juncture, our 
success cannot be doubtful.”—If their 
** liberation,” as they term it, is to be 
obtained according to the modes just 
described, iet the Protestants be true 
to themselves, and they have nothing 
to fear. The bludgeon and dagger of 
the assassinating Irish Papist will be 
feeble weapons against the cool bravery 
and superior intelligence of the Eng- 
lish Protestant. 

In your Address, Gentlemen, you 
ask, if we can “ believe that you are 
joined in a perfidious league to deceive 
us.”” We cannot say, decidedly, that 
you misrepresent things with a perfi- 
dious intention ; but this we most so- 
lemnly believe, that perfidy or hypo- 


crisy somewhcre exists ; or statements, 
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so completely falsified by the history 
of ancient and modern times, would 
uever have been issued. We suspect 
that you are the mere tools—the obse- 
quious creatures of your perfidious 
**Expounders.” But do not deceive 
yourselves. The late occurrences have 
torn away the mask ; you cannot dis- 
guise the spirit which Papal bigotry 
displays on every occasion. It proves 
itself to be the reverse of what your 
spiritual guides pretend. They declare 
that “they reject and detest that 
unchristian and impious principle, 
that faith is not to be kept with he- 
retics ;” that they “ regard all the re- 
venues and temporalties of the Church 
Establishment as the property of those 
on whom they are settled by the laws 
of the land ;” that “ no power in any 
Pope or Council, or in any individual 
or body of men, invested with autho- 
rity in the Catholic Church, can dis- 
pense with any oath, by which a Ca- 
tholic has confirmed his duty of alle- 
giance to his Sovereign, or any obliga- 
tion of duty or justice to a third per- 
son,” &c. &c. 

The Papistical doctrines against 
which you now protest, unfortunately 
for this “ Determyene. confirmed 
by every page of history, and by innu- 
aie Balls of the Romish hurch. 
Not only have these diabolical tenets 
been maintained by Papists of the pre- 
sent and past ages, but frequently acted 
upon with relentless fury. Still you 
will perhaps attribute the horrible 
crimes of Popery to the “ mistaken 
zeal of the professors of the Catholic 
faith in times long past,” and “ lament 
their errors;” thus renouncing the 
usual claims to infallibility. Be it so; 
let us then refer to modern times to 
prove the fallacy or F gee | of the 
above protestations. e will not ad- 
vert to the black catalogue of crimes, 
of which the besotted Papists of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. have been guilty, 
but confine ourselves to our more im- 
mediate connexions—the good Ca- 
tholics of Ireland and their domineer- 
ing priesthood. We shall revert to the 
transactions of the Rebellion of 1798, 
of which the priests were the moving 
springs. Here we have proofs, from 
incontestible evidence, of the infamous 
tenets of Popery, which were then 
broached and actually enforced by its 
own priesthood, Then there was no 
qualifyin the business ; no hypo- 
crisy; all was straight forward work, 
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according to the canons of the infalli- 
ble Church. It was not simply ** No 
faith with heretics,” but “ Extirpation 
to heretics.” On referring to Mus- 
gtave’s ‘* History of the Rebellion,” 
we find, from the affidavit of James 
Farrel, that the following persons 
were the chief movers in the Rebel- 
lion: —James Butler, titular Arch- 
bishop of Cashel ; Pierce Creagh, titu- 
lar Bishop of Waterford; Dr. Butler, 
titular Bishop of Cork ; Dr. Fitzsim- 
mons, titular Bishop of Dublin ; 
Heley, Popish priest of Cork ; Doyle, 
Popish priest of Ardfinnan, and several 
others of the Romish clergy. Man 
were driven to engage in the Rebel- 
lion by the threats and representations 
of their priests. Father Meara swore- 
in vast numbers, and among them 
many of his own brotherhood. ‘The fol- 
lowing oath wes administered to the 
Papists by their priests. Printed copies 
of it were found upon numbers of 
the rebels who were slain, particularly 
at the battles of New Ross and Bally- 
carew:—‘], A. B. do solemnly 
swear, by our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
suffered for us on the cross, and by the 
blessed Virgin Mary, that I will burn, 
destroy, to murder all heretics, up to 
my knees in blood! So help me God.” 

he Committee of Assassination had 
their priests, who regularly absolved 
them after the commission of fresh 
murders. Father Neil, a priest of 
Ballymacody, when taken up, confess- 
ed thet he had advised and approved 
the murder of a Protestant, of the name 
of Murphy, who had been most inhu- 
manly Stdhaned. He also gave ab- 
solution to the persons who _perpe- 
trated it. Fathers O’Brien and Meara, 
parish priests of Nenagh and Doone, 
were most active in inciting the pea- 
santry of their respective neighbour- 
hoods to murder and rebellion. They 
were both transported for life. Many 
of the Popish clergy were either killed 
in battle, or hanged, during the insur- 
rection. 

In the pocket of Father Michael 
Murphy, who was killed at the battle 
of Arklow, was found a journal, in 
which he exultingly acknowledges 
himself to have been a party to nu- 
merous murders ; a very extraordinary, 
but perfectly characteristic, document 
was also discovered on the person of 
this ‘*estimable legate of the Pope.” 
It was entitled ** Articles of the Roman 
Catholic Faith,” and these articles 
were thirty-five in number. We quote 
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the most forcible ones, as being the 
** most catholic.” Perhaps the Catho- 

lic Association can append them as a 

supplementary leaf to their next Ad- 
ress : 


“ Article 3d. We acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Holy Father, the Lord God 
the Pope, and that he is Peter’s successor 
in the chair. 

*¢ 5th. We are bound to believe there 
can be no salvation out of our holy Church. 

** 6th. We are bound to believe that the 
late holy massacre was lawful, and justly put 
into execution against Protestants, and that 
we should continue the same as long as we 
can do it with safety to ourselves ! 

*¢7th. We are bound to curse, ring the 
bells, and put out the candles four times in 
each year on heretics. 

*¢gth. We are bound to believe that he- 
retics can never be saved, unless they par- 
take of that holy sacrament, extreme unction. 

«9th. We are bound to believe that those 
who elope from our holy religion are under 
the power of the Devil, whom heretics fol - 
low. 

«10th. No faith is to be kept with here- 
tics, though bound by the most sacred oaths ; 
for, says our Holy Father, they have follow- 
ed damnation, and Luther and Calvin! 

**11th. We arenot to believe their oaths, 
for their principles are damnation !—We are 
bound to drive heretics out of the land with 
fire, sword, faggot, and confusion; as our 
Holy Father says, if their heresy prevails, we 
are still to become their slaves. Oh! dear 
father, keep us from that. (Here the holy 
water is shaken, and they say—Hail Mary, 
three times.) 

*¢ 13th. We are bound to absolve, with- 
out any reward, all those who imbrue their 
hands in the blood of heretics ! 

** 31st. We believe that heretics eat their 
kind of sacrament to their eternal damna- 
tion.” 


Now Father Murphy was an honest 
and fearless son of ** Holy Mother 
Church.” He scorned treachery and 
hypocrisy. He believed in the pre- 
cepts and canons of that religion of 
which he was a professor. He relied 
on the infallibility of his Church. He 
understood her tenets, and knew that 
it was expected from every priest and 
good Catholic to enforce them on every 
opportunity, according to the infallille 
rule of “ times long past.” This re- 
verend father in God would have 
viewed with utter contempt the hypo- 
critical and uncatholic ‘* Declaration” 
of the “* Expounders” of the Roman 
Catholic Association, as a compromise 
unworthy of Catholicism. 
TIAN. 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. VIII. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, LANGHAM PLACE. 


Architect, Nash. 


PON this building so much has 

already been said in the way 

of criticism, that but little remains 

at this time beyond a mere descrip- 

tion of the building, without reiterat- 

ing strictures which would no longer 
possess the mark of originality. 

As much censure perhaps as the atchi- 
tect has deserved has been poured upon 
him in prose and verse, in caricature 
and satire, in some instances as pointed 
as his steeple; in others severity of 
criticism has lost sight of candour and 
trath, and even the merits of the de- 
sign have been overlooked. In the en- 
suing description a regard to truth 
compels the writer to point out the 
faults, at the same time that he endea- 
vours to set the merits of the building 
an their proper light. 

With the exception of the steeple 
and portico, the exterior shows a plain 
stone building, lighted by two tier of 
windows, and finished with a bal- 
lustrated parapet. The former por- 
tions are, then, the only parts parti- 
cularly to be described. The steeple 
consists of two portions, a circular 
tower and a cone; the first rests on a 
flight of steps, and is occupied to a 
considerable portion of its height by 
a peristyle of twelve Ionic columns, 
sustaining the entablature of the 
order. The capitals are highly en- 
riched ; from the volutes depend fes- 
toons of foliage, and between them, 
attached to the abacus, is a che- 
rubim with expanded wings: the ef- 
fect, however, is not pleasing, the ex- 
uberance of the ornament giving to the 
capital an appearance of clumsiness. 
Above the entablature of this peristyle 
the tower is continued plain to the re- 
mainder of its height, broken only by 
the dials. The base of the cone, 
which is situated within the circular 
tower, is surrounded with a peristyle of 
fourteen Corinthian columns sustaining 
an entablature and ballustrades; the 
remainder of the cone is unbroken; 
the surface is fluted, and to render the 
point the more acute, it is finished 
with metal. It surely would have pro- 
duced a better effect if the spire had 
terminated in the usual way with a 
cross’: as it is, the whole structure has 
so novel an appearance, that to those 
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who have been accustomed to the old 
style of church-towers, the present 
suffers greatly by comparison ; its no- 
velty surprises, but does not produce 
delight. The pointed spire trans- 
planted from the country village, and 
made a finish to a shewy street of 
modern houses, is so out of cha- 
racter, that whatever may be the 
merit of originality displayed by Mr. 
Nash, his design is less pleasing than 
if it had assimilated more closely 
to the older style of church-spires, 
of the school of Sir C. Wren and his 
followers. The approaches are by two 
doorways in the principal front, and 
by another beneath the ate peristyle, 
which leads into a circular vestibule, 
lighted by two windows, The interior 
is very pleasing; it is formed more 
closely on the model of the older 
Charches in the Italian style than the 
os of the new ones are. The 

est, North, and South sides, and a 
portion of the East end, have galleries 
attached to them, resting on octagonal 
piers; the residue of the East end is 
occupied by the altar. Above the 
fronts of the galleries rises a colonnade 
of Corinthian columns sustaining an 
architrave and cornice, on the latter of 
which rests the cieling of the Church. 
The South and North sides have each 
eight columns ; two others are sitaated 
on the Eastern gallery, and two more 
to correspond on the Western. The 
cieling of the centre division of the 
Church is elliptical, flattened in the 
centre, the whole surface of the cove 
being enriched with octagonal sunk 
panels. The fronts of the galleries 
are panelled, and are broken at intervals 
by the plinths of the columns, on 
which are sculptured chaplets in relief. 

The altar is very handsomely orna- 
mented. An extensive crimson cur- 
tain, tastefully a in festoons, is 
drawn up sufficiently to display Mr. 
Westall’s painting of *‘ Christ crowned 
with Thorns,” exhibited at Somerset 
House in 1822. Immediately beneath 
this is the altar-table, the whole com- 

ition being far superior to the ge- 
neral arrangement of the altar in 
Churches. The pulpit and desk are 
placed against the piers sustaining the 
extreme ends of the galleries at the 
East; the former is bracket-shaped, 
but is not remarkable for beauty or 
ornament. The font is situated, con- 
trary to custom, near the altar-rails ; it 
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consists of a circular basin of marble, 
sustained on a pillar of the same form 
and material. At the West end is a 
semicircular recess, which contains 
the organ and its gallery. The instru- 
ment Is contained in a handsome case, 
the design of which consists of a pedi- 
ment between two circular towers, 
finishing in cupolas; on the apex of 
the former a gilt cross. Theceiling of 
this portion is fluted and radiated. 
Whatever may be the faults resulting 
from the liberties which have been 
taken with the general style of eccle- 
siastical building on the exterior, they 
are fully atoned for by the light and 
elegant arrangement of the inside, and 
the church-like appearance which jis 
oo to it hy the adherence to the 
ashioned arrangement. The superior 
grandeur which results from the division 
of the interior by colonnades into nave 
and aisles is so apparent, that it is 
almost to be wished that such an ar- 
rangement was enforced in. all the 
new Churches, by the same authority 
which in other respects has controlled 
the formation of them. 

The estimated expense of the 
Church is 19,5141, 5s.*. It accom- 
modates 1761 persons. The first stone 
was laid on the 18th Noy. 1822, and 
it was consecrated on the 25th Nov. 
1824, an ecclesiastical district in the 
parish of St. Mary-le-bone having been 
assigned to it, 


ST. PHILIP’S CHAPEL, REGENT ST. 
Architect, Repton. 

Tue principal front of this structure, 
which is situated on the Western side 
of Regent-street, is all that can be seen 
of the exterior. It is taken from a 
design of Sir William Chambers; the 
order is the Roman Doric. The por- 
tico consists of four fluted columns of 
iron, sustaining an entablature and pe- 
diment. The metopes are charged 
with ox-sculls and paturz, alternating 
with each other. The portico is flanked 
by two wings of brick stuccoed; in 
each are two windows, the lower co- 
vered with circular pediments; the 
cornice is continued from the pediment 
along each of the wings; and on the 
attic is an ox-scull between festoons of 
flowers hanging from the horns. 
Within the portico are three entrances 





* Vide 2d Report of the Commissioners 
for building additional Churches. 





and two windows on the ground-floor, 
also covered with circular pediments, 
and three other windows above, of a 
square form: behind the pediment is 
a tower also constructed either wholly 
orin part of iron. This structure is a 
copy of the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates, at Athens, better known as 
the Lantern of Demosthenes. The 
facade, as will be seen from this de- 
scription, is liable to many objections. 
The Grecian tower placed above an 
Italian portico, reminds the spectator 
of the freaks of the modern Gothic 
school ; it appears much out of place, 
and speaks too plainly that it is an ad- 
dition to the original design; the 
gmost objectionable ornaments however 
for a Christian Church are the symbols 
of pagan sacrifice which accompany 
the architecture of this edifice. To 
say the least, such decorations are un- 
meaning, and are on that account 
absurd. Was an ancient Roman to be 
set down in Regent-street, how would 
he be deceived, on entering the sup- 
posed temple, when he should learn, 
that the Deity to whom it was erected, 
had declared, that his sacrifice was not 
the blood of bulls, as the frieze of the 

rtico had led him to expect. 
Phe interior of the Chapel is of 
the Corinthian order, and displays 
some of the richer features of the Ita- 
lian school. The galleries, which are 
attached to the East, South, and North 
sides, rest on square plinths, and the 
fronts are panelled in oak; the same 
work is continued along the Western 
end, dividing the building into two 
stories. From the fronts of the North 
and South galleries rise four Corin- 
thian columns of scagliola; the shafts 
in imitation of Sienna, the capitals and 
bases of statuary marble, sustaining a 
highly enriched entablature, continued 
raed the whole of the interior. These 
elegant colonnades are flanked at 
their ends, towards the East and West, 
by arches and piers; the latter orna- 
mented with pilasters to correspond 
with the columns, and the key-stones 
formed into consoles. The architrave 
and frieze of the entablature are dis- 
continued above each of these arches. 
Additional galleries are constructed 
above the aisles, and are fronted 
with ballustrades, forming a finish 
to the entablature. The ceiling of 
the area of the Chapel is in three 
portions; those above the arches 
just described, and which conse- 
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quently form the extreme Eastern 
and Western divisions, are elliptically 


curved, and the coves filled wit . oblong 
panels. The remainder of the cviling 
Is entirely composed of a dome, sup- 
— by four elliptical arches rising 
rom the internal piers of the arches ; 
in the centre of the dome is a cir- 
cular skylight. The cielings of the 
lower galleries are divided into large 
square panels, each containing an 
expanded flower. The West end, 
against which is placed the altar *, is the 
plainest portion of the building; it has 
a mean and unfinished appearance. 
The altar-screen is oak, and consisis of 
four pilasters of the Doric order, with 
an entablature, the intervals filled with 
panelling; above is a large arched 
window, the head of which is divided 
from the other portion by the conti- 
nued entablature; the jambs are flank- 
ed by pilasters, and the portion be- 
neath the entablature is made into 
three divisions by two Corinthian co- 
lumns, corresponding with those al- 
ready described. The arched head of 
this window is filled with stained glass, 
representing a splended irradiation 
surrounding the Hebrew name of the 
Deity; the rest of the glazing is filled 
up with diapered glass. The remain- 
der of the wall at this end of the build- 
ing is plain, and contains four other 
windows, which add. nothing to the 
grandeur or beauty of the design, and 
when contrasted with the other parts 
of the building, the meanness of this 
portion cannot fail to strike any ob- 
server. 

The Eastern end of the Church is 
occupied by a gallery corresponding 
with the lower galleries at the sides of 
the Church, and an additional one 
above contains the organ and seats 
for the charity children. On the front 
of the lower gallery is inscribed a 
list of the benefactors to the building, 
which was erected in the year 1821, 
and is estimated to contain 1500 _per- 
sons. 

From the foregoing observations it 
will appear, that the merit given to this 
as aa to the Church last described, 
results from the adherence to the old 
arrangement. The writer of this article 





* It is to be noted, that in this Chapel 
the relative situations of the altar and 
tower are reversed, the furmer being at the 
— end, and the latter above the Eastern 

ront. 
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in visiting the various new Churches, 
has been led into a comparison between 
those, in which the colonnades or 
arcades of our older Churches have 
been retained, and those in which the 
Meeting House of the Sectarian has 
been adopted as the model of the archi- 
tects ; the comparison has been favour- 
able to the former; and, if his strictures 
in the pases of Mr. Urban should have 
any influence in supporting the purer 
taste, it will be a satisfaction to reflect, 
that he has not bestowed his labour in 


vain. E. 1. C. 
—_—@o— 
Mr. UrsBayn, July 3. 
HE subject of Preaching is of 
great importance both to the 
performers and the hearers, to priest 
and people; for the event is alike in- 
teresting and of equal consequence to 
both. But in all important concerns 
of life, and particolarly in those which 
may be so eventful as to affect our fu- 
ture state, it is of the utmost conse- 
— to fix upon a rule or standard, 
the adherence to which, or aberration 
from it, may at once point out whether 
we are wrong or right. 

Now, for our present subject we have 
a rule that must be correct, viz. our 
blessed Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. 
Whoever will diligently peruse and 
analyze that discourse, will find its 
prominent features to be Purity of Doc- 
trine—Simplicity of Speech, but yet 
an appropriate freedom without respect 
of persons, and a zealous exhibition of 
the true interests of the auditors. 

In whatever discourse we perceive 
an union of these particulars, we may 
pronounce such discourse to be good 
and to be correct, because it accords 
with the mode of preaching of Him, 
who could not err. How then is this 
best to be done, by a written or by an 
extemporal discourse? The advocates 
for the latter may perhaps plead our 
Saviour’s example, whose discourses 
were certainly not written. But we 
must consider that our blessed Lord 
was God as well as man, and, though 
we are taught that “ Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example 
that we should follow his steps,” our 
imitation must be with all humility. 
In some parts of his character we cer- 
tainly cannot follow him. Destructive 
would be the temerity to attempt the 
walking upon the ‘* waves of the sea,” 
and blasphemous would be our injunc- 
tion to those waves, ‘‘ peace, be still.” 
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The extemporal preaching of our 
Divine prototype may surpass, there- 
fore, human intellect, and the best yet 
deficient powers of mere man. 

We have stated the first feature .in 
the Sermon from the Mount to be a 
purity of doctrine. And a very import- 
ant branch of preaching is this; for if 
the doctrine delivered be erroneous, 
worse than vain will be the efforts of 
the preacher, they will be destructive 
to the souls of his hearers as well as his 
own. Now in extemporary preach- 
ing the speaker may be led along by 
the ardency of zeal to utter what can- 
not be retracted, but which considera- 
tion might have placed in a new light, 
for he is not God but man. And this 
is most likely to happen when he is 
treating upon the most important sub- 
jects, such as Predestination, Election, 
and Justification. A misplaced sen- 
tence, or even an injudicious word, 
may give a wrong bias to his unlearned 
though docile audience. If the error be 
even unintentional, the mischief hav- 
ing been effected, the “ guilt” certainly 
then ** lies at his door.” In a written 
discourse the slip of the pen may be 
amended, and the writer may correct 
the inaccuracy, te which as man he 
must be liable. Before he presumes to 
employ his pen or his thoughts he 
should indeed supplicate the Throne of 
Grace, and heavenly aid will be afford- 
ed, in union with his own exertions. 
And it is only in such union it will be 
granted to the preacher of a written or 
me oe discourse. A greater por- 
tion of the Spirit was certainly accorded 
to the first preachers of Christianity, 
because it was then necessary. When 
the Israelites wandered in the desert, 
the winds of Heaven were winged 
with flesh for them, and the clouds 
—— down upon them food; but 
such unusual assistance ceased when 
they arrived ata land where their own 
exertions, blessed by the permission of 
Heaven, enabled them to have food by 
the culture of the earth. In like man- 
ner the abundant aids of the Spirit 
granted to the Apostles are withheld 
from us, their successors, ause no 
longer necessary. We have now the 
advantage of their instruction, and, 
with the Gospel before us, we are to 
** read, mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest;” then and then only will be 
veuchsafed unto us the grace and light 
ofthe Holy Spirit. In the vineyard of 





our Lord our work is appointed us at 
his command and by his direction, but 
we must be /abourers. The Extemporary 
Preacher cannot, then, with safety 
apply to himself what was said to the 
Apostles, ‘* Take ye no thought what 
e shall answer or what ye shall say, 
for the Holy Ghost shall teach you in 
the same hour what ye onght to say.” 
A second observation on our Lord's 
sermon was, that it contained a sim- 
— of speech, but yet an appropri- 
ate freedom without respect of per- 
sons. The true Minister of Christ will 
be no respecter of persons. In his esti- 
mation the souls of the poor will be of 
equal value with those of the rich. 
The awful parable will present itself to 
his view, and he will steadily believe 
that the soul of many a humble La- 
zarus may hereafter be glorified, while 
those of such as Dives are tormented 
and punished. Such. considerations 
indeed will have their due weight with 
every conscientious Minister, whether 
his discourse is premeditated or ex- 
temporary. His address, also, whe- 
ther preconceived or not, may be 
couched in simplicity of language, 
such as may be clear and intelli- 
gible to every one of ‘his audience. 
The anxious teacher, who justly feels 
that his own soul is concerned in the 
matcer, will not be satisfied with mere 
sound. No glittering periods will 
play around the heads of his audience 
without reaching their hearts. ‘* His 
preaching will not be with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in de- 
monstration of the Spirit and of 
wer.” Such a desirable mode may 
adopted in a discourse premedi- 
tated or unpremeditated. Buta mate- 
rial difficulty arises whether, after all, 
the Preacher’s teaching be appropriate, 
be adapted for his present peculiar au- 
dience. The diligent Pastor, who the 
Sabbath but for every day, consults for 
feels his duty bound upon him not only 
through the week the spiritual wants 
of his parishioners. He, in the com- 
position of his discourse, like an expe- 
rienced and wise physician, is careful 
to apply the proper medicine to the 
peculiar ailment. Now in extempo- 
rary preaching this cannot be the case, 
because the speaker necessarily deals 
in what is general. Whatever zeal 
may actuate him, or with whatever 
fluency of speech he may be gifted, 
the extemporary preacher is too apt 
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to speak to principles only; he knows 
not, for he has not thought upon, the 
peculiar deficiencies of his congrega- 
tion; ‘* they may be such as have need 
of milk, and not of strong meat.” 
There may bea peculiar besetting sin of 
the place, as well as of individuals, 
which should be adverted to in the 
Preacher’s discourse. 

A third observation made on our 
Lord’s Sermon was, that it contained 
a zealous exhibition of the true inter- 
ests of the auditors. Every Christian 
Pastor will endeavour to do this. It 
is the duty he has bound himself to, it 
is the ministry to which he is called. 
The warrant of his office, the Holy 
Gospel, has reference to this in every 
branch and particular of it, and ‘‘ woe 
unto him if he preach not the Gospel.” 
Still such is the wayward deficiency of 
human nature, and such is the proneness 
to deviation in the human mind, that 
the best intentioned extemporary 

reacher is liable to err in this respect. 
"hen he ascends the pulpit bis heart 
and intention may be good, he may 
begin and he may proceed aright 
so far as he has thought. After this 
he will be found to wander; the 
fault of his head, not of his heart. 
It is a general defect attaching itself to 
him in common with other fallen men. 
Very superior abilities indeed are re- 
quisite to prevent this, and give to the 
whole of an extemporary harangue the 
system and order so attainable in a 
written discourse. But what is the 
event of such wandering, or wherein 
is its peculiar impropriety? Instead of 
exhibiting the true interests of his au- 
dience ; instead of removing their be- 
setting sins and particular obstacles 
out of their way to eternal salvation, 
he deviates in his own sensations, talks 
familiarly of his own feelings and 
hopes, and appeals to his own state as 
a proof and example. But then, 
however harsh the assertion may seem, 
he preaches himself and not ** Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” To avoid 
this error, it is usual on the Continent 
for the Clergy to deliver their dis- 
courses memoriter. They learn them 
first, and then utter them. 

As far as we have hitherto gone the 
advantages may not seem to be with 
extemporary preaching. There are, 
however, other considerations which 
not ihaptly arise from the discussion of 
the subject. Not only the maééer but 
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the manner of the Preacher may be 
adverted to. We sometimes see the 
ge aman ascend the pul- 
pit, and, horresco referens, open it 
much in the same manner a tradesman 
would his large ledger, smack his 
hand on the page containing the ac- 
count of reference, and assume the atti- 
tude of a creditor speaking to his 
debtor. By degrees he warms to an 
unbecoming heat, his arms are then 
thrown about in every direction, and 
the gestures of the performer degene- 
rate to pantomimical. During the 
celebrated Sermon on the Mount what 
were our Saviour’s gestures we know 
not, as we are not told. But we do 
know, that in the case of the woman 
taken in adultery ‘* he stooped down 
and wroteon the ground as though he 
he heard them not;” and when he 
was under the necessity of addressing 
her accusers, he simply. raised himself 
up and delivered his opinion. When 
too the zealous but failing Peter had 
fulfilled bis Lord's prediction, that 
*‘ this night, before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny me thrice,” his Lord 
merely turned and dooked upon Peter. 
In either case there seems to have 
been no gesture with thehand. Where 
indeed the Preacher is in earnest, and 
is master of his subject, his eye will be 
sufficient. With that member he may 
single out, not rudely, but impercepti- 
bly by the other part of the congrega- 
tion, the sinning auditor to whom it 
may be necessary to apply what is 


said. 

What has hitherto been stated, has 
been so under the idea that the Preach- 
er, in adopting the extemporary mode, 
has been actuated by the best motive, 
that of zeal only. It is however to be 
apprehended, that popular applause 
operates upon some, united with the 
vanity of thinking they would attempt 
what their brethren cannot. These 
should have recollected, that in their 
classical school they learned that popu- 
lar- applause was, in the Latin lan- 
guage, populuris aura, a breath of the 
—_ no sooner come than it is gone. 

‘hat folly then is it to rely upon it, 
or strive after it? On this subject the 
good Bishop Taylor gives the follow- 
ing excellent advice: “* Let no man 
preach for the praise of men; but if 
you meet it, instantly watch and stand 
upon your guard, and pray against your 
own vanity; and by an express act of 
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acknowledgment and admiration, re- 
turn the praise to.God.” 

At a celebrated watering-place I 
once heard an extemporary Preacher. 
It is hoped the judgment was not erro- 
neous, but he certainly seemed to 
preach, not to edify, but to please his 
people. He had on a si/k gown and 
fashionable kid-gloves ; the right arm 
was extended, with the fingers of the 
hand closed, except the fore one and 
the thumb, which were extended also, 
being deemed perhaps a gesture both 
impressive and elegant. His subject 
was death. He might have shewn the 
true division of this into temporal, spi- 
ritual, and eternal. He might have 
shewn the éemporal death to be the 
separation of the soul from the body 
on account of Adam's transgression. 
He might have shewn the spiritual 
death to be a separation of the soul 
and body from God's fervour in this 
life, the case of unregenerate and un- 
renewed persons, who are without the 
light of knowledge and the quickening 
power of grace. And he might have held 
out to us the terrors of e¢ernal death 
—the perpetual separation of the whole 
man from God's heavenly presence and 
glory, to be tormented for ever with 
the devil and his angels. He then 
might have brightened the prospect 
with a view, through faith, of the tri- 
umphant Conqueror of death—the 
powerful and gracious Saviour, who 
alone can relieve us from what is the 
just dread of all nature. But our ex- 
temporary Preacher began by saying, 
«* Let us take a walk together in the 
cypress-grove ;” death was then ad- 
verted to as being painful to the a 
and sorrowful to friends. Then, 
know not how, for the rustling of his 
silk gown prevented my distinctly 
hearing, he got much engaged with 
the pleasure and cares of life, and only 
drew us back to the subject by re- 

eating frequently ‘* let us take a walk 
in the cypress-grove.” This tautology 
seemed to be the most impressive fea- 
ture of his discourse. 

Another extemporary harangue is 
still recollected from its inefficiency 
and impropriety. The Preacher (a 
self-appointed one indeed) wished to 
impress us with the necessity of grace. 
But however he might have ‘‘ read,” 
he had not ‘‘ digested.” He seemed 
to be fylly crammed, and wished us 
to be so also, detaining us a long time 
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to no purpose. From the grace of 
God he fell to thesin of man: *“ Live 
as ye list, get drunk when you please,” 
were his plain words. He then got to 
the place of torment, and from thence 
suddenly to heaven, and even ventured 
on the hazardons ground of predestina- 
tion and election. In fine, he kept 
building up his materials one on the 
other without any good system or pur- 
pose, like those infatuated builders, we 
read of, after the flood. It was impos- 
sible to follow him in his vagaries and 
flight; but at last his Babel-mass, as 
heretofore, became involved in and 
was terminated by a like confusion, 
and we were released. 

Now to avoid such inefficiency and 
impropriety of harangue, “ to expel 
and drive away all erroneous and poi- 
soned doctrines, and that the Word 
of God should be preached according 
to the mind of the Holy Ghost, ex- 

ressed in the Scriptures,” a book of 
Homilies was even printed, and or- 
dered to be read or preached in the 
Charches. This adherence to a pre- 
conceived form, began in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, was renewed in that 
of his sister Elizabeth, and so continued 
till the unhappy times of the first 
Charles. Then a set of innovating 
spirits, disdaining the trammels of sys- 
tem and order, must needs set them- 
selves up as priests, as enlightened 
men. They professed to be gifted peo- 
ple, and in their zeal not only abro- 
gated the form and order established in 
the Church, but overturned all order 
and government, and, Titans-like, even 
attempted to scale heaven. The con- 
sequence was a disruption of all law, 
which bound man to man in justice 
and equity. Villainy and Hypocrisy 
saw their opportunity, seized it, and 
usurped a dominion over these unhap- 
py kingdoms; and fair freedom and 
Just rule was exchanged for the very 
worst species of tyranny—democratical 
rage and faction. Even the agitators 
in these wild scenes saw their wicked 
errors, when on the scaffold acknow- 
ledged them, and in the eloquent 
language of the prophet said, ‘* we 
looked for judgment, but behold o 
pression ; for righteousness, but behold 
a cry.” 

May we, Mr. Urban, never live to 
see such times. The considerate mind 
cannot, however, but reflect, that the 
same causes may produce the same 
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effects. ‘The beginning of strife is as 
when one letteth out water.” 

Another reflection on the subject in 
hand is, that in the Church-worship 
too large a share of importance is at- 
tached to the sermon. Now this is 
but an address to man, the prayers are 
an address to God. But how often 
does it happen to the advocates fur ex- 
temporary preaching, that their whole 
thoughts and heart are given to the 
sermon, to the desecration even of the 
other part of the service. This is evi- 
danced ty their unbecoming gesture of 
body; they ‘* come to worship, but 
they will not bow down and kneel be- 
fore the Lord their Maker.” 

I ought to apologize to you, Mr. 
Urban, for the extent of this epistle, 
and will hasten to conclude it, lest it 
reach the interminable length of an 
Extemporary Sermon. I will only 
observe, in conclusion, that whenever 
we enter a Church we should think 
“«* how dreadful is this place! This is 
none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” We should 
endeavour to deport ourselves accord- 
ingly, offer up a sincere and therefore 
acceptable sacrifice ; and, whether we 
hear an extemporary or premeditated 
discourse, endeavour to apply to our- 
selves the good contained therein, be- 
cause it is our duty. 


Yours, &c. Hen. WINT LE. 


—_—¢@— 


On Mopern ARCHITECTURE. 
Mr. Urpan, July 8. 
HERE is nothing strikes an in- 
quisitive traveller sooner upon 
his arrival in a strange country, or 
makes upon his mind a stronger im- 
pression of the civilization and taste of 
a people, than the ay of the 
streets, the elegance and uniformity of 
the buildings, both public and private, 
in great towns and cities. Thus, when 
Eneas visited Queen Dido, Carthage 
being at that period in an infant state, 
the city planned in a barbarous style, 
and the habitations unfinished, we 
are told by Virgil, that he found them 
«¢ A people rade in peace, and rough in war.” 


In making this, quotation, I have not 
the most remote idea that it is applica- 
ble to our situation, as I am inclined 
to think that we are at present more 
forward in refinement and civilization 
than our neighbours, with much more 
of the milk of human kindness in our 
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dispositions; but John Bull, for want 
of a Gallic-polish, does not exhibit it 
like them in an ostentatious point of 
view, and his ideas being directed to 
commercial pursuits, he prefers the 
calculations of profit and loss, and the 
contemplation of the gains exhibited 
upon the face of his ledger in the 
counting-house when winding up a 
heavy account, to studying the grace- 
ful attitudes ofa Venus de Medici, or 
discriminating the contour of a car- 
toon. A well-informed traveller illus- 
trates this observation, and says, that 
the meanest citizen of Rome is a more 
competent connoisseur than an Alder- 
man of London*. This indifference 
to the study of the fine arts has obtain- 
ed for us from the courtesy or rather 
polite contempt of our volatile neigh- 
bours, the epithet of a nation of shop- 
keepers. 

There is nothing can be deduced as 
a stronger proof of the declension of 
Architecture, and indifference to the 
beauties of uniformity, than the unfi- 
nished state of some of our public build- 
ings, particularly Somerset House ; the 
Western extremity of that building 
displays more the appearance of mag- 
nificent ruins than a structure in a 
state of completion. 

The depraved taste exhibited in the 
erection of altars, screens, &c. as well 
as in the general outline and finishing, 
with the internal ornaments that deco- 
rate many of our ancient churches in 
the Metropolis, must be evident to 
every person.awho has a taste to discri- 
minate between the Grecian, Roman, 
and Gothic styles. This innovation 
commenced in the reign of Elizabeth ; 
as we perceive in the construction of 
her monument, and many others 
erected at that period, a feeble attempt 
to unite the sublimity of the Egyptian 
with the magnificence of the Greek 
and Roman orders, by a mixture of 
obelisks, pyramids, Corinthian and 
Tuscan lieth, embellished with a 
profusion of gingerbread work, in 
painting and gilding; and from the 
erection of monuments, this fantasti- 
cal style was gradually extended to the 
repairs and ornaments of the fabric. 

This Vandal rage for innovation has 
been very justly denounced and stig- 
matized.” For want of a chaste and 





* I dissent from this opinion, and except 
the late worthy Alderman Boydell. 
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true style of Gothic, a system fixed by 
sober ond settled rules, succeeding 
builders had recourse to the paltry ex- 
pedient of borrowing or stealing orna- 
naments from the mutilated and scat- 
tered fragments of the Greek and Ro- 
man orders, to “‘give to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name.” Hence 
the style of Gothic Architecture from 
the reign of Henry VII. like the 
tongue of our ancestors, is now nearly 
forgotten, if not totally obsolete, and 
an incongruous medley introduced, a 
sale rag composition partaking of 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Gothic, and 
Fantastical ; in fact, itis the style of no 
age or country, but merely the crude 
conceit of some contracting stone-ma- 
sons or house carpenters. 

The Saracenic, Gothic, or Moorish 
style, that prevailed amongst that peo- 
ple in Spain previous to their expul- 
sion, appears to be.the most pure, ele- 
gant, and refined of all the different 
methods that prevailed in Europe in 
the Middle Ages. The bold and lofty 
sweep, the expanded curvature of its 
pointed arches, and the lightness, uni- 
formity, and elegance of its slender 
shafted columns, its pinnacles, mina- 
rets, and turrets, are truly admirable, 
aud the decorations of carving and 
tracery that adorn its component parts, 
are calculated to strike the most inat- 
tentive traveller with admiration. 
Such was the Alhambra, a noble speci- 
men of the sublime conception and 
bold execution of a people stigmatized 
as barbarians. The Spaniards are as 
unconscious of the beauty and anti- 
quity of those ruins, as the Turks are 
of the ruins of Athens, Balbec, or 
Palmyra, and equally as prone to dila- 
pidate and destroy, from indolence and 
ignorance. We have many noble spe- 
cimens of the Gothic in this country, 
all of which were no doubt originally 
derived from the Moorish style. The 
Saxon Gothic, which prevailed before 
the Norman Conquest, has very litile 
of elegance ; it is remarkable for the 
thickness of its walls, its solidity, and 
clumsiness, its misshapen buttresses, 
and a general want of uniformity in 
its component parts: in fact, their fa- 
brics may be considered as typical of 
their rudeness and barbarity. After 
the Conquest our ancestors progres- 
sively improved, as they began to ac- 

uire a tincture of polite literature by 
the introduction of Learning from the 
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Continent ; the fine arts were more ge- 
nerally diffused amongst the nobility, 
their habits became more polished, 
and the internal comforts, as well as 
the external ornaments of their habi- 
tations, studied with more attention 
than at any former period. Still the 
great mass of the ple were in a 
comparative state of rudeness and ig- 
norance, and the Learning of the times 
confined to the Gothic hall of the feu- 
dal Chief, or immured in the monas- 
tery; and it was only from the period 
of the discovery of Printing, that the 
British community began to have a 
remote conception of the utility of the 
Fine Arts, to polish the taste, and re- 
fine the manners. The adoption of 
the magnet in the invention of the 
compass, to facilitate the pursuit of 
Navigation, and its extension through- 
out Europe, contributed much to the 
researches, industry, and civilization of 
maritime nations; and we kept pace 
with our neighbours, although conti- 
nually involved in civil discord and 
intestine commotions to nearly the pe- 
riod of the Reformation, which in a 
great measure broke the chain of c'yil 
and religious intolerance, and ame- 
liorated all classes of the community. 
It was about this time that the inno- 
vation on the Gothic style commenced, 
as it is a well known fact that the first 
reformers extended their rage and ani- 
mosity not only to the Monks and pre- 
lates of the Church of Rome, but to 
the temples where they officiated. 
Thus in Scotland, the barbarous fury 
of Knox and his followers defaced, di- 
lapidated, and destroyed many beauti- 
ful edifices, dedicated ong ancestors 
to the worship of the Deity; and this 
species of religious phrenzy or fana- 
ticism, like a political mania, had in 
its outset and career many of the pro- 
minent, destructive, and levelling, as 
well as the sanguinary features that 
also distinguished the French Revolu- 
tion, by the mutilation, defacement, 
and prostration of the venerable re- 
mains of the pure Gothic; and even 
after this ebullition had subsided, it 
left behind it some of its distinguish- 
ing and characteristic features, namely, 
a rage for innovation in the repairs 
of churches, to deviate as much as pos- 
sible from the ancient style. Hence it 
was disused, and a grotesque medley 
introduced. 
Yours, &c. A.S. 
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Newnnam, NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Ts village of Newnham, co. 


Northampton, is situated between 
two and three miles from Daventry. 
By the late census of Population, 1821, 
it contained 121 houses, and 574 in- 
habitants. 

The name, says Mr. Baker, the his- 
torian of Northamptonshire, is evi- 
dently derived from its being a hamlet 
to the parish of Badby; signifying in 
Saxon, new ham; or new home and 
habitation. Its situation is picturesque, 
at the Southern base of a long steep 
declivity. 

The Church or Parochial Chapel is 
represented in the annexed view (see 
Plate 1I.)* It is dedicated to St. 
Mary, and consists of an embattled 
tower, with a low octagonal spire, 
North and South aisles, South porch 
and chancel. The tower originally 
stood on four open arches, flanked by 
buttresses, which are now filled up 
with rubble. The roof inside is groin- 
ed, spreading from a corbel head in 
each spandril. The tower is 19 feet 
6 inches by 14f. Gin.; the nave and 
aisles 51 f. 2 in. long; the North aisle 
11 f. 10in.; the nave 16 f. 5in.; and 
South aisle 12f. Sin. wide; and the 
chancel 51 £7 in. long by 16f. 7 in. 
wide. It is partial wed, and some 
of the old Salted ea oh remain. 
The nave is divided from the pointed 
arches, resting on three pillars. 

The arms of Newnham, between 
the words €homag Mewenham, re- 
main in painted glass, in the Eastern 
window of the North aisle ; and in most 
of the windows are fraginents of painted 
glass. At the East end of the South 
wall are two stone seats and a piscina. 

Thomas Randolph the poet and dra- 
matist was born in the village of Newn- 
ham, in 1605: The house in which 
he was born, we copied from Mr. 
Baker’s work, in vol. xc11. Part ii. 
p. 529. t 





* For this View we are obli to Mr. 
Baker. It forms'a ing specimen of the 
vignette embellishments in his elaborate 
and very excellent History, of which we are 
happy to announce, this month, a second 
Portion. See our Review, ‘p. 41. 

+ It is there erroneously said that the 
house is at Badby; but it is at Newnham, 
in the parish of Badby. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1826. 


Newnham, Northamptonshire.— Horace. 
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OssERVATIONS on THE XIth Ops 
oF THE TurrRp Boox or Horace. 


ORACE addresses this Ode to 
Mercury as his tutelary deity, 
for he was supposed to have been the 
inventor of the lyre and its seven 
strings, and he intreats him that he 
may, in the same manner that he in- 
structed Amphion, enable him to ad- 
dress his mistress Lyde, in words to 
which she might give a favourable re- 
ception. Mercury either derives his 
name a mercibus, because he was the 
god of merchandize, or from a con- 
traction of the words medius and cur- 
rens, because he was the messenger 
between gods and men, and besides 
being the patron of poets, he was 
worshipped as the god of orators, mer- 
chants, travellers, and also shepherds. 
From some early proofs which he gave 
of his craftiness and dexterity, Jupiter 
appointed him as his ambassador, in- 
terpreter, and cup-bearer, which latter 
office he discharged till the promotion 
of Ganymede. tHe was presented by 
Jupiter with a winged cup called pe- 
tasus, with wings for his feet called 
talaria, and a short sword called herpe, 
and the lyre which he invented he ex- 
changed with Apollo for the caduceus, 
which is mentioned by the poet in the 
first book. 
- « + «  VvirgAque levem coerces 
AureA turbam s+ -& ech 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo.} 
Amphion was the first who raised an 
altar to Mercury; he made so greata 
roficiency in music, that he is said to 
ave built the walls of Thebes at the 
sound of his lyre, of which Horace 
takes notice in the Ars Poetica, 
Dictus et Amphion Thebane conditor arcis 
Saxa movere sono testudinis, et prece blandé 
Ducere quo vellet. ° ° ° 


This fable is explained by supposin 
that he sumantal ter his Seatines : 
wild and uncivilized people to unite 
together, and build a town to protect 
themselves against the attacks of their 
enemies. 

Nec loquax olim.] The olim here 
relates to the days before the birth of 
Mercury, and is in itself a very elegant 
and well-turned compliment. * - 
merly, he says, the sound of the lyre 
was unknown, but now, since you 
have introduced it, it has come into 
general use, and is even a welcome 
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companion at the table and the altars 
of the gods themselves. 

Que velut latis.] Lyde, who it 
appears was nupliarum expers, Was 
scarcely of an age to regard the ad- 
dresses of a man, in consequence of 
which the poet compares her to a colt 
who frisks about the meadow, as yet 
unused to the bit, and who cannot en- 
dure to be confined, or even touched. 
In a former Ode, contrary to his pre- 
sent doctrine, he reprobates the desire 
of tasting the unripe grape, and re- 
commends us to wait tll Autumn 
shall tinge it with a purple hue: the 
idea, velut equa campis, is to be found 
in the Ode alluded to, 


Circa virentes est animus tuz 
Campos juvence ; ‘ 


Terence says, Animus est in patinis ; 
and Anacreon, 
TlwAt Ognixin, x’ Ine 
Nuatws Qivyss 
Nouv de Atipwves te Boonen, ~ 
Kea re oxiginoe mouges, RE 
Tu potes tigres comilesque silvag 
ducere.] ‘This relates to the well- 
known story of Orpheus’s going to the 
infernal regions in quest of Eurydice, 
who was restored to him in conse- 
uence of the impression his melo- 
_ strains made on the breast of 
Pluto: he received her on condition 
that he should not look .behind him 
till he reached the extremest borders 
of Hell; bat Orpheus unfortunately 
forgetting this injunction, when he 
‘arrived almost in sight of upper air, 
turned back to behold his long-lost 
Eurydice! He-saw her, but she in- 
stantly vanished from his eager eyes! 
thus verifying the words of Virgil : 


Sed revocare gradum, superasq; evadere ad 
auras 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 


The story of Orpheus is mentioned 
again and again by the poets. Horace 
has somewhere in the first book— 

Unde vocalem temeré insecute 

Orphea sylve 

. : + ‘Tapidos morantem 

Fluminum lapsus. 
And Virgil, Zneid vi.— 
—Potuit manes arcessere conjugis Orpheus, 
ThreiciA fretus cithard, fidibusq; canoris. 
Cessit immanis tili.] The monster 


Observations on Herace's Book Ill. Ode XI. 
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Cerberus is well known as the door- 
keeper of Hell, and so vigilant was he at 
his post, that it was impossible for any 
person unassisted by a divinity to re. 
pass the ‘Tartarean boundary. Virgil 
thus mentions him in the VIth Eneid, 
and the manner in which /Eneas over- 
came him: 
Cerberus hxc ingens latratu segna trifauci 
Personat, adverso recubans immanis in antro; 
Cui vates horrere videns jam colla colubris, 
Melle soporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 
Tajecit ; atque immania terga resolvit 
Fusus humi. ‘ a ‘ 7 
Occupat A2neas aditum. ‘ . . 
Quin et Ixion] The poet here 
describes the charms of music to have 
been so great as to have caused a mo- 
mentary cessation of the torments of 
the infernal regions. Ixion was con- 
demned in consequence of his seduc- 
tion of Juno, to be tied to a wheel, 
which being in perpetual motion, al- 
lowéd him no respite. Pope beauti- 
fully says, in allusion to this passage : 


»»4$Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 


Ixion rests upon his wheel, 


And the pale spectres dance !” 
>t Mudiat Lyde scelus atque notas Vir- 


ginuné penas.| The poct artfully re- 
minds~Lyde of the punishments in 
Hell, which the daughters of Danaus 
endured for their cruelty, and admo- 
nishes her’ to profit by their example, 
as the gods never fail to punish those 
who are cruel to their lovers. 

The story of the Danaides, so ele- 
gatitly and strikingly told here by Ho- 
race, is briefly this.—The fifty daugh- 
ters of Danaus made a promise to their 
father to murder their husbands on 
the night of their wedding. They all 
but one, who is described as splendide 
mendax, kept their promise, and the 
punishment inflicted on them for their 
treachery was, to pour water -perpe- 
tually through a vessel which was per- 
forated at the bottom, and which con- 
sequently could never be filled. 

S. H.C. 


Mr. Urnsan, July 8. 

yu Correspondent, D. A. Brit- 

ton (Part i. p. 499), having ob- 
served that he fk - not find Cople, in 
Bedfordshire, in Domesday Book, I 
take the liberty of sending you what I 
trust is a literal translation of the ac- 
count given in that work of Cople, 
under the names of Cockepol and 
Chochepol. 
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(Fol. 212 b. and 213 b.) In Cople, 
Robert holds of Hugh de Bello Cam 
(Beauchamp) four hides of land for 
one manor. There is land for four 
ploughs. In the demesne are two 
ploughs, and six villanes having two 
ploughs. There is one bordar and one 
cottager. Meadow for one plough. 
Pannage, in all Cople, for one hun- 
dred hogs. It is worth sixty shillings; 
when received twenty shillings; in 
King Edward’s time sixty. shillings. 
This land was held by three Sochmen, 
who might have sold it. 

(Fol. 217, and 217 b.) In Cople, 
Hugh holds of the Countess Judith 
one virgate of land. This land is and 
was always worth thirty pence.— 
Wluuin, a vassal of King Edward, 
held this land, and could sell it to 
whom he pleased. 

These lands of Hugh de Beilo Cam- 
po in Cople, formed a part of the Ba- 
rony of Bedford, and descended to his 
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right heirs through many generations. 
Thus part of the estate at Cople came 
to John de Nevill de Raby, in right of 
his wife, who was grand-daughter of 
Elizabeth, one of the daughters of 
Maud, sister and heir of Otto, son of 
Beatrix de Beauchamp; thich Bea- 
trix was one of the three sisters and 
coheiresses of John de Beauchamp, 
the last Baron of Bedford of that 
name, who was slain at Evesham in 
1265. Other part of these lands at 
Cople descended to Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, whose ancestor Ro- 
ger de Mowbray married Maud, one 
of the three sisters and coheiresses of 
the above-mentioned John de Beau- 
champ. 

But their descent from the original 
possessor of the lands at Cople, at the 
period when the Domesday Book was 
compiled, will be more clearly shown 
by stating their pedigrees. 


Hugh de Bello Campo, or de Beauchamps, who came to England with William the Con- 





querer =F 
Simon, ob. PaitiseRohiis.” \ Walter, ancestor of the Beaucharhps, Milo of Ea 
imon, ob. ai ances ; , 
ap. of Warwick, Elmley, Essex, Holt, com, 0. 
and Powick. Bedford. 


eo 


5 
Simon, ob. 9 dohaae 























Williara lds, or Idonea. ° Other sons. 

rT tT T r i. 
Simon, ob.47H.1Il. 1. Mend. apRager de Ela, mar. 3. Beatrix==Thomas 
William, ob. circ. 48 Mow- win Fitz 

H. Ill. bray, ob. Wake. Otes. 
John, Baron 49 H.III. 51 Hen. 

ob. 50 H. Il. Ill. 

— 

Roger, 1st Baron,=-Rose, sister to Gil- Otto. Mand, sister and=—John de Botte- 

ob/26Ed.I. =: bert de Clare. heir of Otto. tourt. 

ror a. ee mi 

Thorne Mowbray, (5th in descent Thomas. Elizabeth.==William le 
from Maud de B. and ~ 3 de John. imer, 
M.) created Duke of Norfolk, 21 Otto, 3d Baron 
RII. ob. 1 H.IV. # in exile. Latimer. 





- 
William, ob. 3 R I1.=-Elizabeth. 
I 





William, ob. infans. 


The eldest sons of Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk and John de Nevill, claimed 
to be Lord Almoners at the Corona- 


Elizabeth, sole d. and h. mar. John de Nevill de Raby, ob. 1¢R. II.+ 


tion of Henry IV. as descendants of 
Maud and Beatrix de Beauchamp, and 
their claims were allowed. H.H.G. 





* Esch. 1 H. IV. No. 71 a. Thomas Duk Norfole’.—Bedeford Castr’ per servic’ essendi 
elemos’ Regis die Coronationis sue.—Coupill, &e. Reddit. 


+ Esch. 12 R. If. No, 40.—Joh’es de Nevill de Raby Ch’r et Eliz’ uxor ejus—Cov- 
pell, &e. Feoda. S 








" Coventry, May 29. 
ov a connected his- 


Mr. Ursan, 
] INCLOSE } 
tory 1 have lately formed, relative 

to Lady Godiva and her far-famed Pa- 
eant, which was exhibited on Friday 
ast, May 26, at Trinity Great Fair in 
this City ;—-and. also a drawing ef 


Peeping Tom, in the exact state in 

which he is carved, but divested of all 

paint and superfluous ornaments. 
Yours, &c. W. Reaper. 


In the early part of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, Earl Leofric. was 
Lord of a large feudal territory in the 
middle of England, called Mercia, of 
which Coventry formed a. part. It 
contained the present Counties of Lin- 
‘coln, Nawieghoe, Warwick, Leices- 
ter, Stafford, Northampton, Worces- 
ter, Gloucester, Derby, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Oxford. By King 

anute, fric was made ptain 
General of the, Royal fosces.—A fter 
the death of Canute, he was chiefiy 
instramentat in advancing to the 
erown Harold L. the son of that King. 


Peerinc Tom or Coventry. 





Edward the Confessor was principally 
indebted to Leofric for his elevation 
to the throne, and was subsequently 
ane by his wisdom ‘and power, 
rom thany of the turbulent machina- 
tions of Earl Godwyn. The Countess 
Godiva was sister to Thorold, Sheriff 
of Lincolnshire, a man much imbued 
with the piety prevalent in that 

as appears by his aa the Abbey 
of Spalding.’ ‘She is said, by Ingul- 
phus, to have been a most beautiful 
and devout lady. 

Leofric, iti conjunction with his 
Countess Godiva (called also Godeva, 
Godina, and Geditha), founded a Mo- 
nastery in Coventry, in 1044, near the 
ruins of a Saxon Nunnery, for an Ab- 
bot and 24 Benedictine Monks. — 
Leofrie bestowed on it one-half of the 
town in which it was situated, and 24 
Lordships in this and other counties. 
The King and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, with a long train of mitred 
Charchmen, and werful nobles, 
were witnesses to the act of endow- 
ment. 
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Leofrie died in 1057, at an advanced 
age, at his house, at Bromley, in Staf- 
fordshire, and was buried in a porch of 
the Monastery Church at Coventry. 
The time of the death of Godiva is 
not precisely known, but it is remark- 
ed by Dugdale that she was buried in 
the same Monastery. 

The tale of Godiva* is related by an 
ancient historian, Matthew of West- 
minster. 

Whether it was owing to Leofric ot 
not, does not appear; but Coventry 
was subject to a very severe tollage, 
which was paid to this feudal Lord. 
The people complained grievously of 
the severity of the taxes, and applied 
to Godiva to intercede in their f. 
The great Lords, to whom the towns 
belonged under the Anglo-Saxons, had 
the privilege of imposing taxes, which 
can now only  § gpa by the Re- 
presentatives of the e in ia- 
ment. The tenet ag + meth \her 
Lord to give up his claim ; but is, vain. 
At last, wishing to put an etdhte fer 
importunities, he told her, eithtria a 
spirit of bitter jesting, or ‘with'a ploy 
ful raillery, that he would giveatp- 
tax, provided she rede whe 
wd naked, in the sight of all the peo- 





e. She took him at his word; and 
said she would. It is probable, that 
as he could not prevail upon her to 
give up her design, he had sworn some 
religious oath when he made his pro- 
mise: but be this as it may, he took 
every possible precaution to secure ber 
modesty from insult, The people of 
Coventry were ordered to keep within 
doors, to close up all their windows 
and outleis, and not to give a glance 
into the streets upon pain of death. 
The day came; and Coventry, it may 
be imagined, was as silent as death. 
The Lady went out at the door of her 
castle, was set on horseback, and at 
the same time divested of her wrap- 
ping garment, as if she had been go- 
ing into a bath: then taking the fillet 





* The reader is referred to Gongh’s Ad- 
ditions to Camden, for further — ~- 
specting the traditionary legend of the fair 
Godiva's public exhibition.—Rudder, io his 
History of Gloucestershire, observes ‘‘ that 
the privilege of cutting wood in the Herd- 
nolls, by the parishioners of St. Briavel’s 
Castle, Gloucestershire, is locally said to 
have been procured by some Earl of Here- 
ford, then Lord of Dean Forest, on the 
same terms that Lady Godiva obtained the 
privileges for the inhabitants of Coventry. 





History of Lady Godiva. QI 


from her head, she let down her lon 
and lovely tresses, which poured ween 
her body like a veil: and thus, with 
only her white legs remaining conspi- 
cuous, took her gentle way throu 
the streets. We may suppose t 
scene — place in the warm noon ; 
the doors all shut, the windows closed ; 
the Earl and his Court serious and 
wondering ; the other inhabitants re- 
verently listening to hear the footste 
of the horse; and, lastly, the 
herself, with a downcast, but not a 
shamefaced eye, looking towards the 
earth through her flowing locks, and 
riding through the silent and deserted 
streets, like an angelic spirit. 

The Countess having performed her 
joufmey, returned with joy to her hus- 
band, who consequently granted to the 
inbabitants a charter of freedom from 
servitade, evil customs, and exactions. 
‘The history was preserved in a picture 
of the Earl and Countess, in a South 
window of Trinity Church, about the 
timeof Richard IT. He held’a char- 
terof freedom in his right hand, on 
which was the following inscription : 
7 Lan ic) for the love of thee. 
Doe make Co mel fee . 


Mutilated figures of these 
still exist in a window in this Church. 
It has been already mentioned that 
previous to her riding through the 
City, all the inhabitants were ordered, 
on pain of death, to shut themselves 
up in their houses; but the curiosity 
of a certain éailor, it should seem, 
overcoming his fear, he ventured to 
take a single peep; and as a punish- 
ment for violating the jnjunction of 
the noble Lady, was struck blind. It 
is also said, that her horse-neighed at 
the time, on which account horses 
were not afterwards toll-free, although 
the town was franchised jn every other 
respect. 
his circumstance is commemorated 
to the present day, by a grotesque fi- 
gure called Peeping Tom, which ap- 
pears looking ae a corner window 
or opening in a wall, in Smithford- 
street. It is about six feet in height, 
and is an ancient full-lepgth statue of 
a man in plate armoyr, with skirts. It 
is carved with the pedestal, from a sin- 
le block of oak, and the back is hol- 
owed out, in order to render it less 
ponderous. The cregt _— helmet 
is nearly destroyed, and the arms were 
cut off at the elbows, in order to fa- 
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vour its present position of leaning out 
of the window. The latter were formed 
of separate pieces of wood, and fasten- 
ed to the upper part of the arms by 
means of pegs, the remains of which 
are still visible. From the attitude in 
which the body was carved, and the 
right leg and foot armed, being in ad- 
vance, there is reason to believe that 
the figure was in a posture of attack ; 
and probably might be intended to re- 

resent St. George with a shield on his 
fete arm, and a sword or ancient spear 
in his right hand, transfixing a dragon. 
Or it might represent some other war- 
like chieftain exhibited in the Pa- 
geants, when our Monarchs occa- 
sionally visited the City. 

It is absurd to suppose that the fi- 
gure thus accoutred was intended, in 
the eleventh century, viz. at the pe- 
riod when Godiva flourished, to re- 
semble a mechanic. ‘he long wig 
and cravat or neckcloth, its usual tabi- 
liments (until lately), are characteristic 
of the reign of Charles I}. ; at which 
period it is certain that the present 
‘orm of the procession had its origin. 
The effigy is also usually decorated with 
a cocked hat, and pe ne addition of 

int, to re nt clothing, is so me- 
Cehanicdine he —~ carved it 
would scarcely now be able to recog- 
nize the work of his dexterity. The 
early historians (as has been previously 
mentioned) give a lengthened detail 
of Godiva riding through the public 
streets, yet not one, including the late 
Sir W. Dugdale, even hint at the cir- 
cumstance in question. We — may 
safely, therefore, appropriate it to the 
reign of Charles 11: 

n the reign of Henry IID. (1217), 
Ranulph Earl of Chester, procured 
from that Monarch a charter® for an 
annual Fair, to begin an the. Friday 
in Trinity week, and to continue for 
the space of eight days. 

From an early period, the Mayor 
and his brethren, with their armed 
guard, minstrels, and other attendants, 
were accustomed to proclaim this Fair 
on the first day through the City, and 
the different trading Companies sent 
men cased in black armour to join the 
cavalcade, which from the colour were 
denominated black guards. In times 


of danger, detachments of .these men 
were sent to aid the national armies. 
Some faint resemblance of this custom 
is still, apparent at the present day. 
The necessity of an armed force to 
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keep peace and order during this Fair, 
which lasted eight days, is not impro- 
bable; and it is well known that for- 
merly each Company possessed several 
suits of armour. 

In 1677 (shortly after the lament- 
able civil war, which doubtless mate- 
rially injured every description of 
trade, and during the licentious reign 
of Charles II.) the Procession at the 
great Fair was first instituted. At 
that period a female intended to repre- 
sent the benevolent patroness of the 
City, was procured to ride in the ca- 
valeade. That singular figure called 
Peeping Tom (the Coventry Palladium, 
as he is aptly termed), was placed in 
an exalted situation in the High-street, 
to the admiration of the spectators ; and 
there are many who even at the pre- 
sént day, have a high opinion of his 
sagacily atid discernment ! 

"The City Companies also very mate- 
riafly assisted in the new Procession ; 
t rovided new flags and streamers, 
on hie h were painted their different 
atms, and attired the attendants on 
the Followers in various antique frocks 
and caps, to which those now in use 
are similar. Boys, fancifully dressed, 
were likewise set out by the Compa- 
nies ; which custom is supposed to have 
received its origin from naked children 
being exhibited in the religious pa- 
geants, intended to represent angels, 
or other celestial attendants. 

The following is a list of the Fol- 
lowers that rode at this Institution :— 
Company of Drapers 2 boys; Mercers 
2; Blacksmiths i ; Clothiers 1; Fell- 
mongers 1; Bakers 1; Tylers 1; the 
Mayor @; the Sherifis 2; Shearmen 
and Taylors 1; Feltmakers 1; Shoe- 
makers ! ; Butchers 1 ; and the City 2. 

The Show (although not depending 
on any charter) was an annual occur- 
rence until within these few years, but 
it is now only occasionally presented. 
The inhabitants of the City are always 
found to contribute liberally to the sup- 
port of this popular exhibition ; and a 
committee is generally appointed to 
superintend the ulterior arrangements. 
For some previous weeks the greatest 
preparations are made in the City— 
the houses are newly painted and 
white-washed ; and ribbons and cock- 
ades are distributed in profusion to 
those who are to be employed in the 
Procession. The morning of the Fes- 
tival is ushered in by the ringing of 
bells—every species of vehicle, from 
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the humble cart to the splendid car- 
riage, is observed moving to the at- 
tractive scene—and the streets, houses, 
aud battlements of the churches, are 
thronged with spectators. 

Prior to the movement of the grand 
Cavalcade through the principal streets, 
the Mayor, Magistrates, and Charter 
Oliicers, regularly attend divine service 
at Trinity Church. 

At twelve o'clock the Procession 
moves forward from the County Halli, 
and having passed through all the 
principal streets of the City, terminates 
at the same place, about half-past three. 
The boys belonging to the Bablake 
School occasionally sing the national 
anthem in different parts of the City; 
which intermingled with the. ringing 
of bells, and the melodious . sonnds 
arising from successive bands of. mar- 
tial music, form altogether a scene: be- 
yond the power of language to describe-. 

At the head of the Procession, walk, 
ing two and two, are the City Guards, 
attired in suits of black armour of the 
make of the 17th century, which have 
lately been repaired and painted ;. viz. 
corslets, back pieces, skirts, with mo- 
rions on their heads, and billsvof dif- 
ferent shapes in, their hands..; "Then 
immediately follows, on a charger, the 

patron of England, St. George, jn full 
lack armour, St. George is the pa- 
tron saint of the Taylors’ Company. in 
Coventry. He is represented: by. the 
author of the Seven Champions, of 
Christendom to have been born,,and 
afterwards to have resided, in the 
town ; and an ancient building called 
St. George’s Chapel was. lately taken 
down in Gosford-street. 

Two large City streamers are vext 
brought to view, beautiful.y gilded and 
painted with various devices, on which 


are depicted the City arms, viz..an ele-,. 


»hant with a triple-rowered castle on 
his back ; with a cat-a-mountain forae 
ing the crest; and three ostrich fea- 
thers, given to Coventry, by Edward 
Prince of Wales, commonly called the 
Black Prince. 

The High Constable then advances, 
followed by a Female to represent 
Lavy Goprva, who rides on a grey 
horse, not literally like the good 
Countess, with her own dishevelled 
hair, but in white linen closely fined 
to her limbs. She is sometimes ha- 
bited ina slight drapery, which reaches 
nearly to her knees, and which is taste- 
- fully decorated with wreaths of flowers. 


Show Fair at Coventry described. 


2s 


Her long tresses are also beautifully 
curled and adorned with a fillet of 
flowers, the whole being surmounted 
by a handsome plume of white ostrich 
feathers. On each side, are the City 
Cryer and Beadle, with pink cockades 
in their hats: they are also distinguish- 
ed by wearing the elephant and castle 
(in silver) on their left arms—the left 
side of this dress is green, the right, 
scarlet, agreeing with the field of the 
City arms, 

Every person conversant in the his- 
tory of England will recollect that the 
mf rose was the peculiar mark of dis- 
unction-of the House of Lancaster and 
its adherents. Henry VI. made Co- 
ventry a county, conferring on it many 
pricdegen and immunities. “The co- 
our universally adopted by the Citi- 
zens of Coventry was consequently red 
or pink, and it has thus passed through 
succeeding ages to the present-day: 

“Rhe persons who | lead the bherses, 
and otherwise, attend the Corporation, 
age dressed in waistcoats; and ribbons 
ofthis colour are tied round the arms 
and knees, 

‘Then follow the Mayor’s Cryer, who 
occasionally proclaims the Fair; and 
2ersons carrying the ancicnt end costly 
insignia of office belonging to the Cor- 
poration, wiz. the sword and large 
mace, and crimson velvet hat and cap 
of maintenance. 

We next view. the Mayor and ten 
Aldermen, in their searlet gowns lined 
with fur, and cocked hats, with wands 
in their hands, Then follow the two 
Sherifis, Common Council, two Cliam- 
berlains (who have the management 
of the comunon:and lammas grounds), 
and two Wardens, ‘all dressed in black 
gowns, and bearing wands. 

The. Mayor, Charter Officers, the 
Mastess of Companies, and the Stew- 
ards of the Societies, are attended by 
lithe Boys, beaatifally and sp!endidly 
dressed in ‘various coloured clothes, 
trimmed) with silver or gold fringe ; 
their hats adorned with A sani of fea- 
thers, their horses guily dressed with 
rosettes of ribbon, and saddle cloths 
trimmed ina tasteful and superior 
manner.— These children are called 
Foilowers, although they sometimes 

recede the persons to w they be- 


ong. 

The Masters of the different Com- 
panies, with their followers and stream- 
ers, add ar yg to the splendour 
of the Cavalcade. ch Company has 
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a characteristic flag, on which is paint- 
ed the arms; and the Follower carries 
a symbol of the respective trade. The 
ancient dresses of the attendants are 
also highly deserving of attention. 

The loyal independent order of Odd 
Fellows, and the Benefit Societies, at- 
tended by their followers and flags, are 
next observed. Then follow the Wool- 
combers’ Company, attired in large 
jersey wigs and habits, dyed of differ- 
ent colours, and a singular woollen 
flag, which add considerably to the 
novelty of the scene. After the Mas- 
ter and Follower, is a beautifui boy 
and girl, representing a shepherd and 
shepherdess, —s crooks, sitting 
under a spacious arbour composed of 
boughs and flowers, erected on a car- 
riage drawn by horses; the boy carry- 
ing a dog, and the girl, elegantly dress- 
ed, carrying a lamb upon her lap, and 
holding a bouquet of flowers, made of 
wool. Until lately they were accus- 
tomed to ride a Mer 3 on horses, 
with the above attributes. 

We then notice Jason, with a golden 
fleece in his left hand, and a drawn 
sword in his right, as the champion 
and protector of the Fleece. 

The last prominent figure in the 
Procession is the venerable Bishop 
Blaze, with his. black mitre of wool, 
and lawn sleeves, carrying a Bible in 
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his left hand, and a wool-comb in the 
right. Over his white shirt, two broad 
black belts of jersey are crossed, which 
considerably add to the singular ap- 
pearance of this character. The bri- 
die is held on each side by a page; and 
his attendants are dressed in white, 
with sashes, scarfs, and high caps, all 
made of wool, and wands. Blaze suf- 
fered martyrdom, by decapitation, in 
the year 289, after being cruelly whip- 
ped with scourges, and his flesh lace- 
rated with iron combs (whence his 
symbol). The woolcombers call Bi- 
> Blaze their patron Saint; and 
they attribute to him, erroneously, the 
invention of their useful art. 

It only remains for us to remark, 
that this popular Procession is unequal- 
led for its novelty and variety. Wor. 
cester, Chester, and other towns, have 
occasionally public exhibitions, but 
hey are generally on a confined scale, 
and by no means possess those splendid 
attractions which are to be seen in the 
Grand Procession at Coventry. We 
therefore anxiously trust that this an- 
cient Pageant will ever meet with pub- 
lic encouragement, and that it may 
descend to future génerations with the 
same degree of splendour in which it 
is exhibited at the present day. 


Yours, &c. W. Reaper. 
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* Altho 
To those two former parts, yet w 


h I he but weak 


t I seem to want 


In largeness, for that I am in my compass scant, 
Yet for my scite I know, that [ them both excell, 


For mark me how I lie.” 


Drayton, 


Boundaries, North, Hertford and Derwent: East, German Ocean: South, 


Humber: West, Ouse. 


Greatest length 55; greatest lreadth 33; circ. 175; square 1040. 


Province, York. Ctrcuit Northern. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants, Parisi. 


Roman Province, Maxima Cesariensis. Stations, Petuaria, Brough; Delgo- 
vitia, Londesburgh: Presidium, Ravenspurne (a town long since swallowed 
up by the sea): Ocellum Promontorium, Spurnhead: Derventio, Stanford 


bridge or Aldby. 
Saxon Octarchy, Deira. 
Antiquities. 


oman Encampments at Swine. Saxon Temple, Goodmanham (on 


the site of the Church). Danish Earthwork, Dane’s Dike near Hamborough. 
Roman Enc. at Hemborough. Abbey of Meux or Melsa (founded in 1150 by 
W. le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, and Lord of Holderness). Priories of Beverley 


(founded by St. John de Beverly, Abp. of York); Bridlington (founded by 
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Walter de Gaunt, temp. Henry 1.); Burstall (founded in 1115 by Stephen 
Earl of Albemarle) ; Cottingham (founded in 1322 by Thomas Lord Wake 
of Lyddel); Ellerton (founded by William Fitz-Peter about 1221); North 
Ferriby (founded in 1200 by Lord Eustace Broomfleet de Vesci); Haltem- 
price (founded about 1324 by Thomas Lord Wake of Lyddel, removed from 
Cottingham) ; Hull (founded in 1378 by Sir Michael de la Pole, having been 
begun by his father Sir William) ; Kirkham (founded in 1121-2 by Sir Wal- 
ter D’Espec and his wife Adeline); Nunkeeling (founded by Agnes de 
Arches, temp. Stephen); and Warter (founded in 1132 by Geoffrey Fitz- 
Pain). Nunneries of Nunburnholme (founded by Roger de Morlay, lord of 
the barony of Morpeth); Swine (founded by Robert de Verli, temp. Stephen) ; 
Thickett (founded temp. Richard I. by Roger Fitz-Roger) ; Watton (founded 
ante 686), and another (founded in 1150 by Eustace Fitz John) ; Wilberfoss 
(founded in 1153 by Helias de Catton); Yeddingham (founded ante 1168 
by Roger le Clerc). Churches of Aldborough (a mixture of the Norman and 
early pointed styles); Flamborough ; Goodmanham (exquisite specimen of 
Anglo-Saxon); Great Driffield (part Norman); Hemingborough (with a 
beautiful spire); Howden (beautiful chapter-house) ; North Newbald (sume 
exquisite remains of Saxon architecture); Swine. Chapels ef Dunnington 
(some of the foundations remain); Great Hatfield (wholly dilapidated) ; 
Holme-on-Spalding Moor (erected before the fourteenth century); and Skir- 
laugh (one of the most perfect minor specimens of parochial architecture in 
the kingdom, erected in the fourteenth century). Fonts at Everingham 
(Saxon, removed from the church); Goodmanham (in which Coifi was bap- 
tized). Castles of Aldborough (belonged to the Saxen nobleman Ulf, and 
subsequently to Wm. le Gros, Earl of Albemarle, 1138); Aughton; Cave; 
Cottingham (fortified about 1202); Flamborough ; Hull (erected in 1378 by 
the Mayor, &c.), another (built by Henry VIII.); Hunmanby; Leckon- 
field ; Skipsea (built by Drogo de Bruerer, a Fleming, first of Holder- 
ness); Wressle (built by Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, temp. Ric. II.) 
Mansions. Barmston Hall (used as a farm-house); Garton Blue-hall (con- 
verted into a farm-house). Caves. Dove-cote; Kirk-hole; Robin Lyth’s- 


hole. 
PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Eminences and Views. Bessingby; Bridlington Quay, a delightful view of 


Flamborough head and the bay; from Burton Agnes an extensive view of 
the level country at the foot of the Wolds; Filey bay, beautiful and pictu- 
resque ; Flamborough head, 300 feet high, in moderate weather covered with 
sea-birds ; from Patrington Churchyard are delightful views of the Humber ; 
Sledmere, the coup-d’eil, novel and striking ; from Sewerby House a magni- 
ficent view of the bay; the views from Swanland and Brantinghamthorpe 
greatly admired for their grandeur and variety ; ‘the Wolds, a magnificent 
assemblage of chalky hills, originating near Hanmanby, about 600 feet high, 
afford delightful prospects, particularly from the Southern edge. 


Natural Curiosities. Bridlington quay chalybeate spring ; Flamborough head, 


the cliffs from 100 to 150 yards perpendicular; Harpbam St. John’s well, 
commemorative of St. John of Beverley. 


Public Edifices. Bevertey Grammar School; Hospital, founded by Wm. 


Temperon in 1723; another founded in 1636 by Fox Thwaites, esq. ; House 
of Correction. Eastrington Free School, founded in 1727 by Mr. Joseph 
Hewsley. North Ferriby School, founded in 1778 by Luke Lillington, esq. 
Flamborough Lighthouse. Gate-Fulford, Quaker’s Retreat; York Bar- 
racks. Halsham ee School, founded by Sir John Constable, knt. in 1579. 
Hutt Charity Hall; Charter House, or Maison Dieu, fourided by Michael 
de la Pole in 1384, erected 1780; equestrian statue of Willians JIT. erected 
1734; Female Penitentiary, opened in 1811; Grammar School, founded by 
John Alcock, Bishop of E y, in 1486; New Gaol, erected 1783 ; Infirmary, 
established 1781 ; Marine School, established 1786; Trinity House, a spa- 
cious building, erected 1753. Skipwith School, founded by the will of 
rothy Wilson, dated Jan. 20, 1710. Spurnhead Lighthouse, built in 1677 by 
Mr. Justinian Angel, of London. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1826. 
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f Seats. 

Anlaby, William Vause, esq. Lowthorpe Hall, W. Thos. St. Quintin, esq. 
Bessingby House, Harrington Hudson, esq. Marton House, Miss Creyke. 

Birdsall, Lord Middleton. Melbourne House, Sir Henry Maghull Mer- 
Bolton Hall, John Preston, esq. vin Vavasour, bart. 


Boynton Hall, Sir Wm. Strickland, bart. Melbourne. Lodge, General Wharton. 
Burton Agnes, Sir Francis Boynton, bart. Melton, Henry Sykes, esq. 





Bishop Burton, Francis Watt, esq. Henry Thompson, esq. 
——_—_——_—. Hall, Richard Watt, esq. Melton Hill, Henry Broadley, esq. 
Cave Castle, Henry Gee Barnard, esq. Metham, Philip Scholfield, esq. 
Cherry Burton, David Foulis, esq. Moreby, Rev. Thomas Preston. 


Constable Burton, Sir Clifford Constable, bt. Newton, George Strickland, esq. 
Cottingham Castle, Thomas Thompson, esq. Octon Cottage, Robert Prickett, esq. 
Dalton House, Lord Hotham. Painsthorpe, Capt. Richardson. 
Escrick Hall, Beilby Thompson, esq. Pockthorpe, Wm. Hall, esq. 
Everingham Park, Wm. Constable Maxwell, Raywell, Daniel Sykes, esq. 











esq. Riccall Hall, Toft Richardson, esq. 
Firby, Rev. Thomas Harrison. Rise, Richard Bethell, esq. 
Ganton Hall, Sir Thomas Legard, bart. Scampston House, C. Thorold Wood, esq. 
Garrowby, Sir Francis Lindley Wood, bt. Settrington, Masterman, esq. 
Gate Fulford, Thomas Wilson, esq. Sewerby House, John Greame, esq. 
Grimston Garth, Charles Grimston, esq. Skipwith, Mrs. Jane Hudson. 
Heslington, Henry Yarburgh, esq. Sledmere, Sir Tatton Sykes, bart. 
Hessle Wood House, Jos. Robinson Pease, South Ella, John Broadley, esq. 

esq. Stillingfleet, Joshua Ingham, esq. 
Hessle Mount, Jas. Kiero Watson, esq. Sunderlanwick, Horner Reynard, esq. 
High Paull, Hugh Blaydes, esq. Swanland, Nicholas Sykes, esq. 
Holme-on-Spalding Moor, Hon, Charles Thorpe Brantingham, Rev. Edward William 

Langdale. Barnard. 
Houghton, Hon. Charles Langdale. Thorpe Hall, Lord Macdonald. 
Howden, Richard Arthur Worsop, esq. Warter Hall, Lord Muncaster. 
Howtham Hall, George Cholmley, esq. Wassand, Rev. Charles Constable. 
Hull-bank, Benj. Blades Haworth, esq. Watton Abbey, Mrs. D. Legard. 
Hunmanby, H. B. Osbaldeston, esq. Welham, Robert Bower, esq. 

Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham. Welton, Robert Raikes, esq. 

Kilnwick, Percy Rober: Denison, esq. West Ella, Rev. Richard Sykes. 
———.Charles Grimston, esq. West Heslerton, Mark Foulis, esq. 
Kirkella, Mrs. John Sykes. Winestead, Arthur Maister, esq. 
Langton, Mrs. Norcliffe. Wood Hall, Wm. Henry Maister, esq. 


‘Peerage. Beverley, Earldom to Percy ; Settrington Barony to the Duke of 
Richmond. 

Members to Pariiament. Beverley 2; Hedon 2; Kingston-upon-Hull 2 ; total 6. 

Produce. Best road horses in England. 

Manufactures. Soap, carpets. 

POPULATION. 

Wapentakes 6; Market towns 6; Whole Parishes 184; Parts of Parishes 3; 
Inhatitants, males, 82,214, Females, 86,448, total 168,662. Families em- 
ployed in agriculture, 15,192; in trade 13,304; in neither, 7,591; total 
36,087. 

Baptisms. Males, 25,810; females, 23,704; total, 49,514. 

Marriages, 13,329. 

Burials. Males, 14,935; females, 14,223; total, 29,158. 

Places having not less than 1000 inhabitants. 
Houses. Inhab. ‘ Houses. Inhab. 


Krineston-upon-Hutt - 5,893 31,425 Swine - . . 278 1604 
Sculcoates  - - - 2147 10,449 Bubwith = - - - 214 1455 
Bevertey - . ~ 1672 7503 Drypool' - - - 888 © 1409 
.Bridlington - = - - 953 4275 Holme-on-Spalding Moor 185 1318 
Sutton and Stoneferry - 813 3658 Nafferton - - - 255 1261 
Great Driffield - - 509 2303 Patrington - - - 260 1244 
Cottingham - - 547 2479 North Cave - - 230 1091 
Howden - - = 407 2080 Bolton’ Percy - = 207 1054 
Pocklington - - 466 1962 Hunmanby - - - 213 1018 
Hemingborough - 352 1855 Norton - . - 237 =-:1017 
Market Weighton and Arras 32 1724 Hutton Cranswick - 14] 1000 
Eastrington - - $22 1649 S. T. 
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Mr. Ursay, July 3. 
N the last Quarterly Review, p. 
297, the following important in- 
formation to Historiansand Antiquaries 
occurs; and as it is, | presume, new 
to most of your readers, and cannot be 
too soon or too widely diffused through- 
out the Antiquarian world, 1 have 
copied it for insertion in your pages, as 
the channel which will convey it in 
the most extensive and satisfactory 
manner. It is to be lamented that no 
proof of the fact is adduced, but the re- 
putation and peculiar duties of the in- 
dividual to an the article contain- 
ing the statement may be safely attri- 
buted, are full security for its being 
well founded. 

*¢fn all Regal ‘Tables and Histories of 
England, the years of the reign of John are 
made to begin with the 6th April, 1199, 
the day of the death of Richard I. But 
John, notwithstanding the acknowledg- 
ment of his inchoate right, was only Duke 
of Normandy until he was crowned as King 
of England, with the assent of the Baronage. 
In the period which elapsed between the 
death of Richard and the Coronation, John 
had not the style of King, he exercised no 
acts of royal authority, nor did he become 
entitled to receive the Royal revenue. His 
reign began with his coronation, which took 
place on the Asceusion-day, 27th May, 
1199; and he was taen let into the receipt of 
the revenue. The years of his reign are 
calculated from Asceusion-day to Ascension- 
day, and as the date changes with the 
moveable feast, each year of his reign is of 
different length, and begins on a different 
day. Consequeutly all the documents whose 
dates fall Letween the 6th April, and As- 
cension-day in each year, have been referred 
to the wrong year of the reign by those 
writers who have not noticed the ancient 
mode of calculation.” 


To render this information of prac- 
tical use, 1 have compiled the annexed 
table from those given in pp. 86 and 
96, of Notitia Historica, aud which 
will, 1 flatter myself, be deemed an 
acceptable addition to that work. 
Taste SHEWING THE COMMENCEMENT AND 

TERMINATION OF EVERY YEAR OF THE 

Reicn or Kine Joun, CALCULATED FROM 

AsCENSION-DAY TO ASCENSION-DAY IN 

gacu YEAR. 

From May 27, 1199, to May 17, 1200....1 
May 18, 1200, to May 2, 1201...... 2 
May 8, 1201, to May 22, 1202......3 
May 23, 1202, to May 14, 1203....4 
May 15, 1203, to June 2, 1204....5 
June 3, 1204, to May 18, 1205 ....6 
May 19, 1205, to May 10, 1206. ...7 
May 11, 1206, to May 30, 1207....8 





Commencement of the Reigns of John and Edward I. 27 


May 31, 1207, to May 14, 1208....9 
May 15, 1208, to May 6, 1209....10 
May 7, 1209, to May 26, 1210. ...11 
May 27, 1210, to May 11, 1211...12 
May 12, 1211, to May 2, 1212....18 
May 3, 1212, to May 22, 1213....14 
May 23, 1213, to May 7, 1214. ...15 
May 8, 1214, to May 27, 1215....16 
May 28, 1215, to May 18, 1216...17 
May 19, 1216, to Oct. 19, 1216...18 

The same writer in the Quarterly 
Review has likewise pointed out the 
following error relative to the reign of 
Edward the First: 

‘* A mistake of the same description has 
been made with respect to the reign of Ed- 
ward the First, which is usually calculated 
from the 16th November, 1272, the day of 
the death of Henry II. Edward’s reign 
really commenced from the 20th Nov. 1272, 
when he was proclaimed at the New Temple, 
and upon that day the date of the year of his 
reign was changed. Full proof is affurded 
of this assertion, by the date of the charter 
of Homage, executed by John Baliol, 
** apud Norham die Jovis in festo Sancti 
Eadmundi Regis et Martiris (20 Nov.) anno 
Incarnationis Dominice millesimo ducente- 
simo nonagesimo secundo, et regni ipsius 
domini nostri Edwardi vicesimo finiente et 
vicesimo primo incipiente.” Fapera, new 
edit. vol. i. p. 781. 

The proof cited, appears to be indis- 
putable ; but it is not necessary in this 
place to insert a table similar to the 
above, as it is merely required to sub- 
stitute the 20th for the 16th of No- 
vember, in the usual tables of the 
reign of Edward the First, and the 
one in Notitia Historica, p. 15, should 
be altered throughout, in the follow- 
ing manner. Instead of 

From Nov. 16, to Nov. 15, of each year, 
from 1272 to 1306, i. e. 1st to 34 Edw. 1, 

it should stand thus: 

From Nov. 20, to Nov. 19, as above ; 


whilst the last year of that mo- 
narch’s reign should be thus written : 


From Nov. 20, 1306, toJuly 7, 1307...35. 


Before 1 conclude this letter, I beg 
also to notice a circumstance not, I 
believe, generally known respecting 
Edward the First, and for several ex- 
amples of which I am indebted to one 
of the most. able historians of the 
present day—Francis Madden, Esq. 
namely, that that monarch is frequently 
styled by contemporary writers, Edward 
the Third, which is explained by their 
including the two Saxon Kings, Ed- 
ward the Martyr, and Edward the Con- 
fessor, in their list of English sove- 





reigns. Evidence of this fact occurs 
in many early Chronicles, but I will 
adduce an instance from a poet of the 
period, and which first attracted my 
attention to the subject. The con- 
temporary copy of the ** Siege of Kar- 
laverock,” in Cottonian MSS. Cali- 
gula, A. xviii. commences with these 
words, 

*< A cronicles de granz moustiers 

Tra et len ke rois Edewars li ters,”” &e. 

After so very dry a dissertation upon 
points which, however valuable or 
important, possess but little general in- 
terest, it is pleasing to be able to ex- 
tract from such a subject any thing of 
an amusing character ; and fortunately 
the manner in which the writer in 
the Quarterly Review has concluded his 
observations upon the anomalies he has 
pointed out, is sufficiently ludicrous to 
enliven a subject even more dull than 
the present. Dreading that some vile 
whig, or viler “radical,” might adduce 
these circumstances as evidence that 
the ancient constitution of this country 
was of a more popular nature than it 
suits the politics of the Quarterly Re- 
view to countenance or promulgate, 
and constrained nevertheless to antici- 
pate an inference which they might be 
supposed to admit ‘ that this practice 
shows, that according to the theory of 
the constitution, the title of the heir 
[to the throne] required the recogni- 
tion of the Baronage;” he cautiously, 
and with a gravity which is irresistible, 
prefaces the remark by observing, that 
** there is not the slightest pretence for 
asserting that the English monarchy 
was elective!” God forbid, Mr. Ur- 
ban, that there should be a man in 
this kingdom so utterly destitute of un- 
derstanding as to suspect that so absurd 
a doctrine should find a place in the 
Quarterly Review!!! The very idea 
is a species of literary profanation, and 
scarcely required so solemn a denial. 

At the same time that I notice the 
scrupulous care which the Reviewer 
sien for the political character of 
the work containing his lucubrations, 
1 must be allowed to express my entire 
dissent from his opinion, that the facts 
im question prove “‘ that the title of the 
heir to the crown required the recogni- 
tion of the Baronage,” and for the 
following reasons. 

Whatever may be the case with re- 
spect to Edward the First, the cireum- 
stance of the reign of John havin 
been considered to have commenc 





Title of the Heir to the Crown. 
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from his coronation, instead of from 
the demise of the preceding monarch, 
can by no means be adduced in support 
of such a theory; for upon the death 
of Richard, John was not the legal 
heir to the throne; and notwithstand- 
ing his plausible argument that he was 
next of kin to the late king, being his 
surviving brother, whilst his nephew 
Arthur, the son of his deceased elder 
brother Geoffrey, was one degree far- 
ther removed fiom the succession, he 
ssessed but ‘* a flimsy title *” to the 
Royal dignity until he was acknow- 
ledged by the nation. It is admitted 
thatthe question was not then free from 
difficulties t+, but there can be no 
doubt that John was an usurper, and 
that his sole right to the crown was 
derived from ‘‘ the assent of the Ba- 
ronage at his Coronation.” Thus then 
it was not until that occasion that 
John became dejure King of England; 
and the circumstance of that day be- 
ing deemed the first of his reign, was 
the natural consequence of the manner 
in which he attained the Crown, and 
therefore cannot be held to establish 
the point urged by the Reviewer. 
Edward the First was the undoubted 
heir to the throne, and if we consider, 
upon the authority of the document 
cited, that his reign commenced upon 
the 20th Nov. 1272, when he was pro- 
claimed, instead of upon the 16th, when 
his father died, it proves nothing more 
than that in ¢his instance the king’s 
reign was considered to have com- 
menced from the day of his proclama- 
tion instead of his accession, and which 
may in some degree be accounted for by 
Edward’s being at the time out of the 
kingdom. However curious the fact 
may be, it is but a solitary example 
(for that of King John, I have endea- 
voured to shew is by no means in 
point), and stands upon the authority 
of the date of a single instrument, exe- 
cuted in Scotland, and probably drawn 
up by a native of that kingdom. But 
even admitting that the reign of Ed- 
ward the First did not commence until 
the assent of the Baronage to his succes- 
sion had been obtained, does it follow 
that such assent was indispensable? 
Or in the absence of any record of 
the consent of the Barons to the 





* Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. i. p. 
201, 

t+ See some remarks on the question in 
the work just quoted. 
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accession of Henry III. Richard I. or 
the other predecessors of Edward the 
First, or to that of either of his succes- 
sors, can a mere inference drawn from 
a single example be allowed to prove a 
case of so much importance in the his- 
—— the constitution of this country? 

ntertaining as I do the greatest 
respect for the historical information 
displayed by the able Reviewer on this 
occasion upon other points, I regret 
that I cannot agree in the inference 
he has drawn in the instance alluded 
to; and I must consequently present 
the extraordinary phenomenon of ac- 
cusing the Quarterly Review of at- 
tempting to establish upon such slight 
and untenable grounds, a theory with 
respect to the English Constitution 
which the boldest Reformer has never 
even dared to imagine. 


Yours, &c. Curionas. 
Cuarine Cross, AND 1Ts NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. 


- the course of a very few years the 

neighbourhood of Charing Cross 
and the Strand will, in all probability, 
be completely metamorphosed ; and if 
we are to judge from the plans laid be- 
fore the public, its present site will 
scarcely be recognized by the future 
visitor. The appearance of the neigh- 
bourhood may Ce so entirely changed, 
that the very names of the streets, 
courts, and alleys, will only be learnt 
by referring to the pages of the topo- 
gtapher or historian. The following 
notices, relative to the ancient state of 
this now populous and wealthy por- 
tion of the Metropolis, will doubtless 
prove interesting to the general reader, 
as well as to the Antiquary and Topo- 
grapher. 

At a period coeval with, or rather 
before the erection of its Cross, John 
Mugge, rector of St. Clement's, own- 
ed all the site of the present Pall Mall 
East, and for a considerable space be- 
yond, Northward, which he gave to 
St. Giles’s Hospital ; and which is de- 
scribed as being then ‘‘a garden wall- 
ed in, situate next les Mwes, and con- 
taining twenty-seven acres,” together 
with ‘another garden” (the extent 
not mentioned) “ at Cherryng,” &c. 

Better than a century later we find 
this site, and the whole of the ground 
behind the Mews, changed to a Com- 
mon, and known by the name of “The 
Down” (Le Doune), as appears hy a 
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deed 9 Richard II., wherein mention 
is made of one acre, and three roods of 
land, ‘‘ apud le Doune in St. Martini 
Campis,” granted to a Stephen Chise. 

In this state it seems to have conti- 
nued until the reign of Henry VIII. 
when it is described in the of 
Exchange alluded to between that 
Monarch and the Abbot of West- 
minster, as Charing-cross Field. ** Two 
acres of lande in Charinge-crosse Felde, 
in the parysshe of Seynt Martyn-in-the- 
Felde.” At this period it partly belong- 
ed to St. Giles’s Hospital, as mentioned 
(which owned the North-west part), 
the Abbey of Abingdon, and the Ab- 
bey of Westminster ; the latter founda- 
tion being proprietors of the part abut- 
ting on St. Martin’s-lane, together with 
the adjoining Covent-garden. 

On coming to the Crown at the Dis- 
solution, Henry VIII. granted the right 
of commoning on this land to the pa- 
rishioners of St. Margaret's and St. 
Martin’s, who held such right until 
the commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth. It is shown in the state 
mentioned quite open, with cattle 
grazing, a female spreading clothes on 
it todry, &c. in the large Plan of Lon- 
don by Aggas, first engraved about that 
period, together with Hedge-lane, a 
country bye-way bounded by hedges 
(and from which it probably derived 
its name); the Haymarket, more an- 
ciently Hay-hill, and all the Northern 
part open fields as far as to Hampstead 
and Highgate. Elizabeth, some time 
after her accession, leased the greater 

art to a person named Dawson, who 
Seslan divided and enclosed it with 
fences and ditches, thereby deprived 
the parishioners before named of their 
right of common. This, in the year 
1592, occasioned a violent commotion, 
the particulars of which, Strype, the 
editor of Stowe, has given from papers 
of Lord Burghley, in his possession. 
The inhabitants determined to resist 
the encroachment, came with pick- 
axes and spades, destroyed the fences, 
filled up the ditches, and made the 
whole level as it had formerly been, 
and it was not until some time after, 
and the matter having been represent- 
ed to the Queen, that an amicable ar- 
rangement between the parties was 
concluded on. Upon the occasion al- 
Juded to, to show the very small value 
of the site at that period, it was asserted 
in evidence that the ground in ques- 
tion did not produce the Queen eight 
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pence an acre; that the same was held 
on lease from her Majesty, but had in 
times past been commons and erruble, 
but was then divided, hedged, and 
ditched, for meadow and pasture, and 
ought to be common at Lammas. It 
was proved at the same time, that the 
annual rent of the whole Crown land 
in this neighbourhood, reaching be- 
yond Knightsbridge and Chelsea West- 
ward, and comprehending Tothill- 
fields and the ground unbuilt on 
Southwards, as far as to the Thames, 
did not amount to fifty pounds. Much 
of this land was then occupied in 
farms, as Eubery Farm, St. James’s 
farm, and others, but in the reign of 
Henry VIII. had been fields. Among 
them at that reign are mentioned, the 
“* North Felde,”’ or site of St. James’s- 
square, containing 96 acres of arable, 
meadow, and pasture land; and beyond 
the gate called Knights’- bridge, Thames 
Mead, Chelsea Mead, and a meadow at 
Fulham of two acres. 

It was a few years after this conten- 
tion, that the ground abutting on St. 
Martin’s-lane began to be built on. 
This we may infer from the letters pa- 
tent of Charles I. which gave to St. 
Martin's parish, for a burial ground, 
«one acre of land on the West side of 
St. Martin’s-lane,” nearly opposite the 
church, with the rents of the houses 
standing thereon; and which latter 
were to be applied to the use of the 
poor. Other parts of the site were 
covered soon after, and both sides of 
St. Martin’s-lane built for a consider- 
able way Northward towards St.Giles’s. 

The first houses mentioned had de- 
cayed by the year 1701, and it was 
found necessary to take them down. 
Hemmings-row was at this time so 
narrow, that carriages could not pass 
each other, upon which Parliament 
was applied to for leave to take part of 
the land granted for widening the pas- 
sage, and for the confirmation of the 
Free School and Library at its back, 
which had then recently been founded 
by Archbishop Tennison. 

The first traces of the history of St. 
Martin’s Church are to be found in a 
dispute which occurred in the year 
1222, concerning an exemption claim- 
ed by Westminster Abbey from the ju- 
risdiction of the Bishop of London, 
when it was decreed that the Abbey 
and St. Margaret’s parish were exempt- 
ed, which parish of St. Margaret’s pro- 
bably then included the church, cha- 
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pel, or oratory of St. Martin, built, 
perhaps, by the Abbot and Convent 
for particular religious service, when 
they visited their garden, now cor- 
ruptly called Covent-garden. 

he old church of St. Martin was 
in a state of ruin in the reign of Hen 
VIII. and remained so till James I. 
when he rebuilt it. Prince Henry and 
the nobility added a church in 1607, 
but the building and tower, according 
to Vertue’s print of them, were in his 
time wretched aud ruinous. Divine 
service was performed in it, for the 
last time, June 11, 1721, when the 
morning sermon was preached by the 
celebrated Bishop Gibson. 

The present fabric of St. Martin, so 
justly admired for its beauty (and to 
the magnificent portico of which a 
road has just been opened from Pall 
Mall East), was begun March 109, 
1722, when the first stone was laid by 
the Bishop of Salisbury, the King’s 
Almoner, on the behalf of his Majesty. 
It cost nearly 37,000/. exclusively of 
some of its internal decorations. The 
funds and contributions for its build- 
ing were so abundant, that the news- 
papers of the year 1724 mention the 
refusal of 500/. from a lady, who 
would have given that sum towards 
enriching the altar-piece. The Prince 
of Wales, they observe, intended to 
give a peal of bells. It was finished in 
litle better than two years, the last 
stone of the steeple being placed in 
Dec. 1724. The architect was James 
Gibbs, and it is not only the finest of 
his works, but without doubt the most 
perfect Grecian church in England, 
excepting St. Paul’s. 

The whole of the ground Eastward 
of St. Martin’s Church, or behind the 
buildings on the South side of the 
Surand from that to Drury-lane end, 
appears in the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign to have formed gardens to the 
respective houses to which it was at- 
tached, which reached as far back as 
to the wall of Covent-garden, and were 
divided from each other by hedges. 
The site of St. Martin’s Churchyard is 
also shown in old plans, laid out as a 
garden, but extends further back 
Northward than the others, as though 
occupying a part of the Covent-garden. 
This circumstance seems to justify the 
conjecture that the charch was origi- 
nally only an oratory for the Abbots of 
Westminster when visiting the Jater, 
as just observed. Covent-garden itself 
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appears, in the same plan, merely a 
large enclosed field, not confined to 
its present small limits, but occupying 
the entire site from the back of the 
Strand to Long-acre on the North, and 
from St. Martin’s-lane to Drury-lane 
on the West and East. 

The first building on this site began 
towards the latter end of the reign af 
Elizabeth. About or soon after this 
period the Earls of Bedford, to whom 
the Covent-garden and Long-acre were 
given by Edward VI. on the execution 
of the Protector Somerset, erected on 
that part of it next Tavistock-street 
the town mansion, afterwards called 
Bedford House, and whose existence 
is still commemorated, together with 
the family name and titles, in the se- 
veral streets standing near the spot, as 
Bedford-street, Tavistock-street, Rus- 
sell-street, &c. By this noble family, 
which yet owns all the ground here- 
abouts, was caused the first division of 
St. Martin’s parish, which had before 
extended from St. Mary-le-Strand, op- 
posite Somerset House to Hyde Park, 
aud from St. James’s Park to Saint 
Giles in the Fields. In a lease from 
Francis Earl of Bedford, to John 
Powell and others, of part of the site 
of Henrietta-street to build on, it is de- 
scribed as being then part of the said 
Earl’s pasture, called Covent Garden 
and Long Acre. Exeter House, to 
the Eastward of Bedford House, had 
previously been built by the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh, from whom it 
was at first called Burleigh House, 


.and from his successor, afterwards 


created Earl of Exeter, Exeter House. 

The more Western part of the 
Strand, on this side, some years after 
the period alluded to, acquired cele- 
brity from a foundation which stood 
nearly opposite Durham-yard, and 
whieh was afterwards known by the 
name of the New Exchange. It was 
built under the auspices of James I. 
in 1608, out of the rubbish (as we are 
told by Wilson) of the stables of Dur- 
ham House, and its opening was ho- 
noured by the King, Queen, and Royal 


Family, by the former of whom it was 


christened.** Britain's Bourse *.” Pen- 
nant describes it as built somewhat on 
the model of the Royal Exchange, 
with cellars beneath, a walk above, 
and rows of shops over that, filled 
chiefly with milliners, sempstresses, &c. 

* See the Progresses of James I. vol. 11. 
Pp. 200, 248, 836. 
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It was near this time, that the Strand 
beginning to be esteemed an elegant 
situation, all the ground on this, as 
well as on the Thames side, came to 
be built on, and to grow more. and 
more valuable. Hence Ben Jonson, 
in his comedy of “ Epicene; or, the 
Silent Woman,” Act 1, Scene 4, in- 
troduces Sir Amorous la Foole as com- 
mending Clerimont's lodging, by tell- 
ing him it would be as delicate a lodg- 
ing as his own, if it were but in the 
Strand. And Wilson, before mention- 
ed, in his Life of James I. speaking of 
Gondammar, the Spanish Ambassador, 
tells us, that Drury-lane and the Strand 
were the places where most of the gen- 
try lived, the Covent-garden being then 
an enclosed field. The whole was 
completely built on in the reign of 
Charles iL. 


Mr, Ursay, July 10. 

he many of your readers, | doubt 

not, the antiquity of Saving Banks 
and Benefit Societies was unknown, 
until your Correspondent favoured us 
with his quotations from Suetonius 
and Vegetius. It is not my intention 
to confirm the truth of the old saying, 
that there is nothing new under the 
Sun, by any such interesting examples, 
but I shall add something to the ar- 
gument, by proving that the Exquisite 
Dandy of our day is not an original, in 
spite of the adoration paid to one, who, 
labouring under the effects of a cold, 
has immortalized himself by saying, “I 
caught it yesterday at dinner; i sat 
next toa damp man ;” and of whom 
we have heard, that he sometimes eats 
a pea, and always leaves London when 
the porters feed upon asparagus. 

One of the suitors of Agarista, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, had gone to the 
extreme of daintiness and luxury, of 
whom Seneca reports, that when he 
saw a man digging, and raising his 
spade or pick-axe to a considerable 
height, he complained that the sight 


-fatigued him, and bade the labourer 


to work no more in his presence ; also, 
that he very often murmured at his 
bed of roses, because the leaves were 
doubled! But I give the passage from 
the original, that I may not mislead 
any one by an inadequate translation. 


«¢ Mindyridem aiunt fuisse ex Sybaritarum 
civitate, qui cum vidisset fodientem, et al- 
tius rastrum allevantem, lassum se fieri ques- 
tus, vetuit illum opus in conspectu suo fa- 
cere. Idem sepius questus est, quod foliis 
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rose duplicatis incubuisset.” Senec. de 
Ira, lib. 2, c. 25. 

Athenzus, on the authority of Ti- 
meus, tells the first anecdote of the 
Sybarite in a more forcible and ridi- 
culous manner: 

Arne LuCapsrns ele aryeov wore Topevo~ 
petvos EQn Dav ras ipyaras oxawrovtas 
aUTos pnype AwCey® wpos oy wroxpac= 
Gees rive tev axecarter, altos df oe 
dunyemis axewy TWETOMNXEVAL THY TARUeRY. 

By this it appears, that one of his 
countrymen, a rival in affectation, had 
a pain in his side from hearing the sad 
effects of watching indefatigable la- 
bourers. Elian, in his chapter upon 
the luxury of the same Smindyrides, 
directs us how to apply the complaint 
respecting the rose-leaves. 

Lpsvdugsdns Quaross podwy tyouy earaver= 
wear xs xoyundess ior” adtwr, tavern 
Avywr, Qavnrasvas ix tng edyns Exes, 
—/E lian. Var. Hist. lib. ix. c. 24. 

Yours, &c. T. V. B. 


Classical Conjecture. 
Mr. Ursan, West-square, July 18. 

N Albinovanus’s “* Verla suprema 

Mecenatis,”’ we find the following 
passage (vv. 33, 34): 
Cam deus in terris, divis insignis avitis, 

Te Venus in patrio collocet alma sinu— 
in which I recollect to have once heard 
a critic propose, as an amendment, 

divos insignis avitos, 

meaning that Augustus was an honor 
to the Gods, instead of the Gods re- 
flecting honor upon him; which a- 
mended reading he maintained to be 
by far the more “‘ exquisite.” 

Unfortunately, however, for his 
emendation, I observed that the pros- 
odial quantity presented an insupera- 
ble bar to its admission; the final syl- 
lable of insignis being long in the verb, 
though short in the adjective. 

But, independently of that circum- 
stance, the passage is otherwise imper- 
fect, and wants at least two verses, 
omitted by some carsless copyist, and 
probably a something to the 
following effect— 

Cim deus in terris, divis insignis avitis, 

Mundi sceptra diu rexeris arte Jovis, 
Celicoltim repetas cetus, astrisque receptum 

Te Venus in patrio collocet alma sinu. 


Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 25. 


} Big Mary Shelton, enquired 

after by your Correspondent, 
«T.H.L.” p. 386, of your last Vo- 
lume, was daughter of Sir William 
Woodhouse, of Waxham, co. Nor- 
folk, knt. a family to be distinguished 
from that of Kimberly in the same 
county, with which it is by some con- 
founded ; but the Waxham family al- 
ways bear different arms from those of 
Kimberley, namely, quarterly Ermine 
and Azure; in the second and third 
quarters, a leopard’s face Or. She mar- 
ried, in 1551, Sir Ralph Shelton, of 
Shelton, in the county of Norfolk, 
knt. who was High Sheriff for that 
county in 1571, and died before 1585. 
She was his first wife; his second wife 
was Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Barrow, of Barningham, in Suffolk, 
knt. from which marriage descended 
the Sheltons of that place: after Sir 
Ralph’s death she married Sir Chas. 
Cornwallis, knt. and died in 1603. 

Sir Ralph Shelton, by his first wife, 
Mary Wodehouse, had four sons, and 
two daughters : 

1. Thomas S. of Shelton, esq. born 
in 1558, married 1. Anne, daughter 
of .... Appleyard, by whom he had 
no issue; 2. Elizabeth, daughter to 
Baron Flowerden, by whom (who af- 
terwards married Sir Henry Clere, of 
Stanfield, knt. and died in 1608) he 
had one son, Ralph, who died 3.p. 

2. Sir John Shelton, who married 
a daughter of the Lord Cromwell, but 
died s.p. He was most probably the 
eldest son. 

3. Ralph Shelton, died s. p. 

4. Edward Shelton, died s. p. 

1. Margaret, married Anthony South- 
well, 2d son of Richard Southwell, of 
Horsham St. Faith’s, co. Norfolk, and 
had issue. 


2. Audry, married...,Walsingham, 


of Kent. 
Yours, &c. D.A. Y. 


—@-- 


A. Z. is informed that the best accounts 
of Leith Hill will be found in Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey, vol. II. p. 145 et seq. and 
Timb’s Promenade round Dorking, @d edi- 
tion. We shall thank any of our Corre- 
Sar for a more perfect account of 
the place, with the derivation of its name 
Leith Hill. 
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1. The History and Antiquities of the County 
of Northampton. By George Baker. Part 
II, Fawsley Hundred, and Wardon Hun- 
dred. Folio, pp. 267—540. Nine Plates, 
eight Vignettes, and numerous Wood-cuts. 
Nichols and Son. 

+ er reputation which Mr. Baker 

so justly acquired, as an able 

Antiquary, and a correct and perspi- 

cuous writer, by Part I. of his North- 

amptonshire History, is fully sustained 
in the Portion now before us: and it 
is gratifying to observe not only an en- 
creasing list of Subscribers, but that 
the chief persons of the County are 
vying with each other in their patron- 
age of the Work, by presenting En- 
gravings to embellish it. The Au- 
thor’s accomplished sister,—his ‘ se- 
cond self,”——also continues to employ 
her etching-needle to his advantage ; 
and, especially in the department of 

Natural History, we can still trace her 

«due feet” accompanying his progress 

through the fields of scientific investi- 

gation. 

The district described in Part IT. 
viz. the Hundreds of Fawsley and 
Wardon, is very rich in objects of in- 
terest to the Antiquary and Natural- 
ist: the latter may feast to satiety on 
almost a complete series of rocks at 
Braunston, with an endless variety of 
organic- remains, there and at other 
places; whilst the former may revel 
in the enjoyment of two Roman Sta- 
tions, two Priories, and an abundance 
of inferior articles suited to his taste. 

We shall take a bird’s-eye view of 
what is contained in the present por- 
tion, and leave our readers to say whe- 
ther we have at all over-rated its value 
in these introductory observations. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that the 
particulars of every Parish and Manor 
are treated, seriatim, in the same con- 
venient arrangement which distin- 
guished the previous part of the Work, 
or that the numerous Pedigrees exhi- 
bit the same features of laborious mi- 
nuteness, 

The foundation of Catesby Priory, 
. 277, a Convent of Benedictine 
Tene is ascribed to Robert, son of 
Philip de Esseby, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and its various possessions are 

Grrr. Mac. July, 1826. 


stated in a concise but satisfactory 
manner. A roll of the receipts and 
expenditure of the Prioress, for a year 
ending Michaelmas, 3 Hen. V, A. D. 
1415, communicated by Mr. Caley, 
from the stores of the Augmentation 
Office, is very interesting, and almost 
re-animates the venerable superiour 
and her devout sisters, seated round 
their Hall-table, for which a new 
cloth was bought at the expense of 
xxijd.* Catesby House, belonging to 
J. G. Parkhurst, esq. occupies the 
site, but retains little of the charac- 
teristic features of the former Priory. 
We regret to find that the family por- 
traits and other pictures remaining in 
the house are suffering from damp and 
neglect, in consequence of the owner’s 
non-residence. Mr. Baker describes 
a fine portrait of the Duchess of Fe- 
ria, wt. 35, A.D. 1572, a Lady who 
was daughter of Sir William Dormer, 
became Maid of Honour to Queen 
Mary, and married the Count of Feria, 
a Spanish nobleman, who came over 
with King Philip, and was afterwards 
advanced to a Dukedom. Wickliff, 
A.D. 1384, Bucer A.D. 1551, and 
other ‘‘ shadows of the past,” adorn 
the staircase. The lock of one of the 
rooms, called the nun's lock, is so cu- 
rious as to deserve a beautiful etching 
by Blore, from a drawing by Miss 
Baker: a figure of St. John the Apos- 
tle, standing under a tabernacle of 
pointed work, conceals the key-hole ; 
and, though it escaped the notice of 
the author, the flowered finial on each 
of the side compartments is formed 
into the resemblance of a Gothic 9, 
the initial of the Virgin-mother, to 
whom the Priory was dedicated. 

The borough-town of Daventry is 
treated of very copiously, p. 304. "Phe 
feudal obligation of the tenants to grind 
at the lord’s mill, and bake at his com- 
mon oven, still continues here. The 
Priory, an establishment of the Clu- 
niac order, was a place of consequence 
in former days. A few reliques of its 
buildings, preserved by a wood-cut, 





* We suspect some error in the trans- 
lation, where it is said that certain Hides 
were — ‘to make Collars and Pipes, 
and other necessary Cart Gear.” 
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remained till last year; when being 
deemed useless and incapable of repair, 
though probably more likely to have 
stood than many of their junior neigh- 
bours, they were devoted to destruc- 
tion. Ample justice is, however, done 
to the History of the Monastery; and 
the labours of the press may defy axes 
and hammers. Passing over the char- 
ter of incorporation, and lists of muni- 
cipal officers, we come to the annals 
of this ancient town, p. 323, which 
may reasonably date its origin from 
the decline of a neighbouring British 
or Roman station, or both, at Borough- 
Hill. It had risen to a considerable 
degree of local importance in the four- 
teenth century. 
An anecdote of Richard the Second 
is told with almost dramatic spirit, from 
Thomas Walsingham, as follows : 
‘Henry Spencer, the warlike bishop of 
Norwich, having been appointed by pope 
Urban the 6th to the command of a cru- 
sade against the antipope Clement the 
7th, landed in Flanders in 7 Ric, 2 (1883), 
and overrun the country; till, being op- 
sed by the whole force of the king of 
rance, he retreated to Gravelines, con- 
cluded a truce for a month, and dispatched 
a letter to the king, representing his peri- 
lous situation, and urging instant succour. 
Never were Richard’s characteristic hasti- 
ness, irresolution, and procrastination, more 
strikingly displayed. e messenger found 
him at supper at Daventry, probably in the 
priory, as he was then making a progress to 
various religious houses. He spurned the 
table from him in a rage, started up, and, 
breathing vengeance against the French 
king, called for his horse, and rode furiously 
towards London. It was midnight when he 
reached St. Alban’s, and finding no change 
of horse there, he borrowed a palfry of the 
abbot to relieve his jaded steed. Patigued 
with his journey, he retired to rest on his 
arrival in town; but when he rose, his ar- 
dour had cooled, he hesitated, and eventu- 
ally shrunk from the exertion or danger of a 
personal enterprize. The duke of Lancas- 
ter was then delegated to the service, but 
so tardy were the preparations, that the 
truce had expired before he set sail, and the 
bishop was compelled to submit to the terms 
of the enemy, and embark for England with 
the wreck of his army.” 
In the Oliverian times, Daventry 
had its full share of trouble amongst 
the contending parties, and ‘it is not 


a little remarkable that the battle which 
decided the fate of the first Charles, 
and the last struggle of the interreg- 
num, which terminated in the resto- 
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ration of the second Charles, hoth took 
place in this county, and within a few 
miles of Daventry.” 

Borough-Hill, the Benaventa of 
the Britons, and Isannavaria of the 
Romans, is about half a mile south-east 
from the town, and its military in- 
trenchments are the largest perhaps in 
the kingdom, the outer circumference 
of the ramparts being rather more than 
two miles and a quarter. Mr. Baker 
enters fully into its history, and scru- 
tinizes the accounts of former writers 
with great judgment; adding the re- 
sult of his own personal investigations 
in 1823, when, with a troop of labour- 
ers at command, he laid bare the site 
of the Pretorium, and discovered the 
ground-plan of an extensive building, 
delineated p. 345, besides opening a 
range of sepulchral tumuli, which dis- 
closed some urns and other remains of 
the British and Romanized-British 
zra. These, with a plan of the en- 
campment, are represented in the em- 
bellishments. 

Quite at home in “ untwisting all 
the chains that tie” the involved sub- 
ject of ancient legal proceedings, Mr. 
Baker gives us, at p. 352, a specimen 
of tact in detailing a very curious liti- 
gation, concerning the manor of Dod- 
ford, which we may confidently re- 
commend to our professional readers 
as a Lonne bouche. This recommenda- 
tion may be also applied to the masterly 
deductions of the manors of Stowe, p. 
441, Boddington, p. 474, Byfield, p. 
484, Gretworth, p. 507, and Sulgrave, 
p- 513, where the circumstances of a 
disputed purchase are recorded in a 
very singular and interesting manner ; 
nor should the descent of the Barony of 
Wardon, p. 521, be less an object of 
attention to the lovers of jurisprudence. 
These difficult subjects are treated with 
precision and clearness ; and even the 
general reader may excuse the author's 
dilating upon them, as they are free 
from unnecessary prolixity, and do not 
encroach on the other branches of his 
undertaking. 

Fawsley, p. 377, rather fancifully 
derived from the Saxon Fulewe, the 
colour of the fallow deer, though 
agreeing with the colour of the soil, 
belongs to Sir Charles Knightley, bart. 
and has been the residence of his fa- 
mily since the time of Henry the Fifth. 
The well-known liberality of its worthy 
owner, has contributed an exquisite 
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plate, by Blore and H. Le Keux, of its 


magnificent Gothic hall, now fitted upas 
a Saloon, 54 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 
43 feet high. The Knightleys are de- 
scended from Rainald the Domesday 
possessor of Knightley in Staffordshire, 
and their achievement marshals the 
almost unprecedented namber of 334 
quarterings, each of which, if the 
reader please, he may trace to its au- 
thority in their copious pedigree. The 
custom of Church-scot, au offering to 
the Church of the first fruits of harvest, 
ordained by Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, in the seventh century, re- 
ceives a complete illustration in the 
endowment of Fawsley vicarage. The 
Lodge, 2 jointure-house of the Knight- 
leys, now in ruins, affords a_pictu- 
resque subject for Mr. Blore’s burin ; 
and some ancient carved panels in the 
Church, one of them grotesquely ex- 
hibiting a scene of “‘ when the cat’s 
— the mice may play,” are deli- 
cately etched by Miss Baker; who at 
p- 294, presents us with a vignette of 
an old horse-bridge over the Charwell, 
a river which very ingloriously rises in 
the cellar of Charwell House, a grange 
near Charwelton, though afterwards 
dignified by a confluence with the 
classic Isis, at Oxford. 

At Litchborough, p. 404, is a view 
of the residence of William Grant, 
esq. who has kept a register of the 
growth of trees, which deserves parti- 
cular notice. 

A view of the Royal Military Depot 
at Wedon, was published in Part I. 
It is here thus described, p. 452: 


*¢In 1803 an act of parliament passed 
for the purchase of about 53 acres in We- 
don, to be vested in trustees ‘ for erecting 
Buildings thereon for the service of His 
Majesty’s Ordnance ;’ and by vote of par- 
liament 100,000/. was annually appropriated 
to the works till pleted. Subseq 
purchases have increased the estate to about 
150 acres. The accompanying engraving 
exhibits a general view of the ¢ Royal Mili- 
tary Depot,’ as it is usually styled, rising 
from the valley, and stretching above the 
village of Lower Wedon. The residences 
of the governor and principal officers form a 
handsome centre, with two detached wings ; 
and on the summit of the hill, contiguous 
to the Chester road, are barracks for 500 
men, where a regiment of the line is gene- 
rally quartered for the protection of the 
place. At the bottom of the lawn, south 
of the governor’s house, are eight store- 
houses and four magazines, capable of stow- 
ing 200,000 stand of small arms, with a 
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proportion of field ordnance and ammuni- 
tion; and a cut having been made between 
the two rows of buildings intu the Grand 
Junction canal, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the government estate, a ready 
communication is effected for transporting 
the stores to every part of the kingdom, 
An hospital for 40 patients, and workshops 
for the necessary artificers, are attached to 
the establishment.” 


Edgcote, p. 500, is historically fa- 
mous for military events, A.D. 1469 
(9 Edw. 1V.), and 1642 (18 Car.); 
and tradition insists upon a battle hav- 
ing been fought there between the 
Daaes and Saxons. 

Brinavis, one of the Roman sta- 
tions in the eighteenth iter of Richard 
of Cirencester, is satisfactorily fixed by 
Mr. Baker at Wardon, p.530. Stuke- 
ley placed it at Banbury, and the Rev. 
Mr. Leman, in his valuable commen- 
tary on Richard, at Black-Grounds 
near Chipping-Norton, a misprint, as 
he afterwards admitted, for Chipping. 
Wardon. It is the intermediate sta- 
tion between Isannavaria near Daven- 
try, and Zilia Castra, Alchester near 
Bicester. 

St. Andrew’s Priory manor in Sul- 
grave, p. 513, belonged to the Wash- 
ingtons, whose pedigree deduces them 
from: Whitfield, co. Lancaster. 

Lawrence Washington sold this 
estate in 8 Jac. (1610), and retired to 
Brington, where he died. His second 
son, John, emigrated to America about 
the middle of the same century, and 
was great-grandfather of the First 
Presipent or THe Unirep Srares, 
which combined with the circam- 
stance of the neighbouring parish of 
Wardon furnishing the descent of Fre- 
pERIcK Lorp Nortu, prime minis- 
ter of the mother country during her 
struggle with her rebellious children, 
presents, as Mr. Baker observes, such 
a singular and interesting coincidence, 
as the local pride of the historian could 
not suffer to pass unnoticed. 

Amongst other subjects which this 
volume brings before the reader, Bro- 
GRAPHY receives a due share of the 
author’s attention. Memoirs are given 
of Thomas Lord Cromwell ; Henry 
Holland, a learned papist of the six- 
teenth century, one of the principal 
translators of the Rhenish Testament; 
John Oxenbridge an eccentric divine, 
whom pe Ghatentanlon as ** com- 
posed of a strange hodg- of opi- 
nions, though Dr. Mather eves hie 





credit for great piety; Dod the deca- 
logist, and his grandson Bishop Wil- 
kins; Bishop Andrew ; Parkhurst the 
eee: Alban Butler; Peters 
the amiable divine and painter ; Smith 
the mezzotinto engraver; Nenia Doug- 
las, and other distinguished persons. 

In addition to the embellishments 
already noticed, this portion contains 
Views of the Palace of Holdenby, pre- 
sented by the Hon. G. Agar Ellis; 
Middleton Cheney Church, by Arch- 
deacon Churton; Barnwell Church, 
by J. P. Ord, esq.; Oundle Church, 
by J. W. Russell, esq. ; a fine brass at 
Charwelton; remarkable doors of seve- 
ral other Churches ; Priory and Corpo- 
ration Seals, &c. ; together with a 
lithographic drawing of a Fossil Fish, 
found near Stowe-Nine-Churches, and 
presented to the author by J. Flesher, 
esq. in such a matchless state of pre- 
servation as to exhibit not only the 
form but the very colour of its scales 
and fins! 

As the book itself must by this time 
be in the hands of most of our anti- 
quarian readers, we forbear to multi- 
ply quotations from it. 

Discrimination is seldom shewn by 
unqualified praise; but in the present 
instance we candidly acknowledge that 
our critical optics can discover nothing 
blame-worthy. Some remark might 
perhaps be made on the length of time 
which has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of Part I., did not the interval ap- 
pear to have been so well employed as 
to require no apology. ‘‘ Festina lenté,” 
it must be admitted, is the best maxim 
whereby to regulate many other paces 
besides those of a County Historian, 
and we feel confident Mr. Baker will 
neither loiter by the way, nor make 
more haste than good speed. We 
thank him heartily for what he has 
already achieved, and assure him of 
our best wishes for the successful pro- 
gress of his laborious undertaking. 


—_—@— 


2. The History of the Borough and Parish of 
Tamworth in the Counties of Warwick and 
Stafford. By John and Henry- Wood 
Roby. Part I, 4to. pp. 58. Nichols 
and Son. 


WE consider this work as creditable 
not only to the antiquarian spirit of its 
compilers, but also to their industry 
and talents. It has been evidently a 
task entered upon “‘ con amore,” and 
continued under the same influence. 
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Excited by the most amiable of local 
emotions, and regarding with honest 
pride the ancient honours of his na- 
tive place, the History of Tamworth 
was commenced by one of the authors 
when a boy; and his collection seems 
to have kindled a similar spirit in a 
brother, who with very commendable 
enthusiasm has condensed and arranged 
the crude materials bequeathed to him, 
and adding from his own stores so 
much as was necessary to complete the 
work, has put forth the present num- 
ber as a sample of his labours in local 
history. 

The first part has been occupied, 
and perhaps too diffusely, with indivi- 
dual biography—gleaned too from 
sources often questionable, and mixed 
with matter not always authentic. To 
separate fiction from England’s early 
history—to divorce (if we may use the 
term) Truth from the legendary lore to 
which she has been unnaturally allied, 
is now a hopeless task. All that re- 
mains is to receive with caution the 
narratives which the early chroniclers, 
as superstitious as prejudiced, have 
transmitted to us; and as we cannot 
all be expected to weigh authorities, 
and to confront contradictory witnesses, 
we must be content that the “ olden 
time”’ shall rest with the dark shadows 
of imperfect tradition upon it—certain 
as we are, that the opportunities of 
ie authentic records were as 
imited, as the disposition to legendary 
romance was common and irresistible. 

The author of the work under con- 
sideration, we think, therefore, might 
have more briefly adverted to the pe- 
riod of Anglo-Saxon history, when 
Tamworth was the Royal seat of the 
kingdom of Mercia. Retaining with 
advantage such parts as related more 
immediately to local events, he could 
have dispensed with much of that ge- 
neral information which is hardly 
within the province of Topography, 
and of the entire accuracy of which 
we may be permitted to express some 
modest doubts. However, this is but 
a matter of taste; and as such mate- 
rials have been collected at consider- 
able expence of time and research, 
they may serve to enliven the book to 
the general reader, if he observe the 
caution we have ventured to suggest. 

Of the early History of Tamworth, 
we learn that its name is derived from 
its principal river the Tame, prefixed 
to the Saxon word peopS, pradium, 
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a farm. In the ~ century it 


is recorded as a Royal residence, and 
was successively inhabited by four 
Kings of Mercia, Offa, Coenwulf, 
Berhtwulf, and Burhred. It is added, 


* On the flight of Burhred, Ceolwulf II. 
one of his officers, having sworn fealty to 
the Danes, promised to provide food for 
their armies, and to deliver up his office 
whenever they required, was elevated by 
them to the deserted and degraded throne. 
This abject monarch reigned about three 
years, which time he employed in the most 
rigorous oppression of his wretched subjects, 
when, having displeased his Danish masters, 
he was stripped of his robes of royalty, and 

rished miserably. In him Mercia’s titu- 
S sovereignty ended fur ever, having ex- 
isted from its first establishment under 
Creoda, anno 585, to this period, anno 877, 
292 years, and been governed by a succes- 
sion of 21 Kings.” 

During the reigu of Edward the Se- 
cond, or the Martyr, Tamworth was 
distinguished by a Royal mint; and 
various specimens of coins, afterwards 
struck here, are noticed in succession, 
on the authority of Ruding. 

It appears from the Advertisement 
prefixed to this work, that its farther 
progress depends upon the success of 
the present number. We can hardly 
believe, distinguished as Tamworth is 
for an opulent and intelligent popula- 
tion, that so creditable an attempt to 
trace its local history, such indefatigable 
research employed to rescue its ancient 
glory, and so much genuine talent ex- 
ercised in clothing the rude materials 
of its early day in pleasing and not in- 
elegant language, can be viewed with 
coldness or indifference. 


—_@— 

8. Historical and Topographical Notices of 
Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, and its En- 
virons, including the Parishes and Hamlets 
of the Half-hundred of Lothingland in 
Suffolk. By John-Henry Druery. Lon- 
don, Nichols and Son, yc. Post 8vo, 
pp. 386. 


THIS interesting volume being 
ushered into the world under the modest 
title of ** Notices,” it would be ob- 
viously unfair towards the author to 
expect a lengthened detail either of 
the early history of the Borough, or its 
present state and appearance. Yet in 
the latter department there are subjects, 
in our opinion, which might have 
been curtailed without lessening the 
interest of the work. 

The early history is avowedly “a 
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rapid sketch of the leading contents of 
the laborious and voluminous Swin- 
den,” who has recorded so much of 
Yarmouth history, that, “ with the 
exception of the public buildings and 
the more recent records of local events, 
little perhaps remains to be added.” 
This notice of the public buildings, 
and the record of local events, chiefly 
in the form of a chronology at the end 
of the volume, constitutes what relates 
to the Borough of Yarmouth. Re- 
specting the Roman station at the ad- 
joining village of Caister, Mr. Druery 
says: 

** Little if any of the ancient camp at 
Caister at present remains, although Spel- 
man mentions the existence of a wall and 
fortification in his time; but whether Ro- 
man or otherwise could not be ascertained 
with any certainty. Its claim therefore to 
be considered the ancient Garianonum rests 
pees upon the silent testimony of the 

man coins and other relics taken up at 
various times near its site, while that at 
Burgh, from its superior durability, appears 
calculated to point out with certainty to 
future ages the long disputed fact of its 
identity.” P. 5. 


The early history of the Borough, 
down even to the reign of Charles II. 
presents the reader with little else than 
a continued chain of litigation and 
difficulty with the adjacent villages, 
chiefly respecting the line of boundary, 
although the bailiffs were Gequendiy 
amerced for not annually perambulat- 
ing the town limits. 


** About the year 1578 the town was 
upon the eve of being plunged into another 
law contest, had not the object in view dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it was in itself sin- 
gularly uncommon, A part of the Scroby 
sand, which rises in the ocean three miles 
North of Yarmouth, having become dry, 
was covered with verdant grass, and the 
abode of numerous sea-fowl. In the sum- 
mer-season the people of Yarmouth resorted 
there in parties of pleasure; and two years 
after the bailiffs took formal possession of 
the island, giving an elegant entertainment 
upon the occasion, which is recorded in the 
court-roll of that year. The claim was re- 
sisted by Sir Edward Clare, then lord of the 
manor of Scroby, who, conceiving himself 
entitled to it as parcel of that manor, 
erected a frame of timber thereon, in testi- 
mony of his title. The acquisition of this 
island was the more valuable, as from its 
proximity to other sands, stranded goods of 
great value were frequently lodged upon it 
by the currents and preserved. This hap- 
pened particularly in 1582, when some silks 
wax, and other rich merchandize, were dis~ 
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covered and carried to Yarmouth, but claim- 
ed by Sir Edward. The burgesses, how- 
ever, would not consent to deliver them, 
and the parties were upon the poiut of ob- 
taining a legal decision upon the question, 
when a heavy gale of wind springing up 
from the eastward, caused the tide to rage 
with such violence, that in one night the 
whole island disappeared, leaving the dis- 
mayed and astonished controversialists not a 
foot of land to dispute about.” P. 25. 

«* The first houses are said to have been 
built near a spot now called Fuller’s-hill, 
which tradition says was named after the 
founder, one Fuller, a fisherman, or mer- 
chant.” P. 8. 

By King John’s charter the burgesses 
were enabled to elect a Provost from 
their own body ; before which time he 
was appointed by the King. The Pro- 
vost was subsequently changed for four 
Bailifls, who in their turn gave way to 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common- 
Council, by charter, anno 36 Charles 
II. This charter was set aside in the 
following reign, but was finally re- 
newed by Queen Anne. This portion 
of the work is concluded by a curious 
account of the election of the chief 
magistrate, which has been practised 
ever since the year 1491. 

The Borough of Yarmouth, although 
containing a population little short of 
20,000, consists of but one parish, 
with a chapel of ease. Among the 
public buildings, therefore, our atten- 
tion was first directed to the parish 
Church, and we were much disap- 
pointed in finding that it was not con- 
sidered worthy of graphic illustration *. 
We could willingly have dispensed 
with one of the sea or river views for 
the purpose of making room for the 
most prominent and most interesting 
object within the Borough, considered 
with reference to its antiquity. In- 
deed, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that in all topographical works the 
Church should be at least one of the 
first objects selected for the engraver ; 
and we believe the plan is generally 
acted upon. But we will proceed to 
Mr. Druery's description of the Church. 


*¢ The Church [which is dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, the patron of fishermen] appears 
in the form of a perfect cross, having a 
nave and two side ailes (the former of which 
is visibly the least in heighth and width, 
but extends further eastward than the other 
two), a chancel and two single aile tran- 





* Four Views of this fine Church are 
given in vol. 1. of Neale’s Churches, 
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septs, from the four roofs of which springs 
an embattled tower, having a spire, in the 
fashion of our ancient cathedrals, to which 
it bears a very strong resemblance. The 
building has undergone so much alteration 
at different periods, that little perhaps of its 
antient appearance is retained. The tran- 
septs were added about 150 years after the 
original building, by William de Middleton, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury and Bishop of 
Norwich, sometime prior to his death... 
The principal entrance is through a porch 
on the South side, the intersecting arches of 
which, blackened by time, are yet perfect ; 
and on the outside are depicted the arms of 
France and England in separate escutcheons. 
At the West end of the nave is a low door, 
now disused; opposite to which is the an- 
cient font, which has an octangular base, 
with a modern top of wood. It is sepa- 
rated from the nave by a bar or railing, the 
original of which, according to the thea 
prevailing ecclesiastical notions, was intended 
to prevent the approach of unbaptised per- 
sons into the Church. Further eastward 
was a kind of gallery called the rood-loft, 
supporting a large crucifix. This was built 
in 1370 by Roger de Haddiscoe, prior of St. 
Olave’s, who ornamented it in a rich and 
curious manner, which obtained for it the 
appellation of ‘ opus pretiosum circa magnum 
altare’ The arch under this gallery led 
into the choir, the situation of which typi- 
cally signified that whoever would enter into 
that sacred place, must necessarily pass un- 
der the cross, literally to suffer tribulation. 
++In the chancel of this Church, during 
the periods of monachism, was a kind of 
machinery intended to represent the star 
which foretold the birth of our Saviour, 
and several memorandums of money expend- 
ed for its repair are quoted by Swinden from 
old church books...The old spire of the 
tower, which appeared crooked in whatever 
direction viewed, was composed principally 
of wood, covered with lead. It was set on 
fire by lightning in 1683, but extinguished 
by one John Grice, who had the thanks of 
the Corporation, and a piece of plate of the 
value of 10/. presented to him as a remune- 
ration for his services...1n 1803 a new spire, 
168 feet in height, covered with tin sheet 
copper, was -erected, and the tower tho- 
roughly repaired, which cost 1,890/. The 
Church was also repaired in 1806: the 
South and West sides, instead of being re- 
paired with the grey flints originally used, 
were injudiciously covered with cement, 
which peeling off, and varying its colour 
with the effects of every passing shower, 
has entirely destroyed the antique external 
appearance of these sides of the building. 
In 1807 a new clock was furnished, and in 
the year following ten excellent bells were 
added, and the old ones disposed of...The 
great object of attraction to strangers visit- 
ing this Church, is its fine organ, said not 
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to be inferior to any other in the kingdom, 
and excelled only by that of Haarlem in 
Holland. This instrument was first set up 
in 1733, but in the course of time becoming 
much dilapidated, it underwent about ten 
years since a complete repair under the direc- 
tion of England, the celebrated organ buil- 
der. It is divided into three parts, and has 
eleven stops consigned to the great organ, 
five more to the choir, and eight others to 
the swell, which goes down to C, besides 
two octaves of pedal pipes.” P. 61. 


Among the pullic buildings, Mr. 
Druery has included the private resi- 
dences of the gentry of the town, 
which is not only a misnomer, but we 
think too much space has been allotted 
to the description of the private collec- 
tions of the individual occupants. This 
has more the appearance of the puff 
direct for the gratification of private 
feeling, than the information of the 
publick, and as such, better omitted. 
We feel compelled to say thus much, 
although some esteemed friends of our 
own have been honoured by this dis- 
tinction. 

Yarmouth appears to have been 
highly favoured by the adherents and 
even relatives of Cromwell, and conse- 
quently took an active part in raising 
supplies for the service of the Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Druery seems to be of 
opinion that one of the secret meetings 
at which the decapitation of the un- 
fortunate monarch was determined on, 
was held in the house now occupied 
by John-Danby Palmer, esq. at that 
time the residence of John Carter, a 
violent presbyterian, and the bosom 
friend and adviser of Cromwell. Pre- 
sident Bradshaw lived in the house 
now the Star Inn, and a daughter of 
Ireton also resided here. Miles Cor- 
bet, descended from a branch of the 
respectable family of that name in the 
county of Salop, was M.P. and Re- 
corder of the Borough during part of 
the Commonwealth, and with John 
Corbet, another member of the same 
family, who succeeded Miles in repre- 
senting the Borough in Parliament, 

raced the list of regicides, along with 

‘ol. William Goffe, one of the Mem- 
bers for the Borough in the following 
Parliament. Subsequently, Yarmouth 
has not been found wanting in loyalty 
and attachment to its sovereign. 

A view of Yarmouth taken below 
the ferry ; Yarmouth Roads and Pier, 
and the Burgh Castle, Suffolk, illus- 
trate the first portion of the work. 

. 
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We shall take another opportunity 
of noticing the parishes comprising 
the half-hundred of Lothingland. 


—@— 


4. Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol, 
XX1. Part I. 4to. pp. 280. 


THAT sentimental nightingale (and 
a fine singer he is) the soi-disant Gef- 
frey Crayon, has the following beau- 
tiful passage concerning ‘* Ancient 
Times.” 

*< Our ancestors flourished in times full 
of spirit and hardihood when men enjoyed 
life roughly, but heartily, and vigorously ; 
times wild and picturesque, which have fur- 
nished poetry with its richest materials, 
and the drama with its most attractive va- 
riety of characters and manners. The world 
has become more worldly, There is more 
of dissipation, and less of enjoyment. Plea- 
sure has extended into a broader, but a shal- 
lower stream; and has forsaken many of 
those deep and quiet channels, where it 
flourished sweetly through the calm bosom 
of domestic life. Society has acquired a 
more enlightened and elegant tone, but it 
has lost many of its strong local peculia- 
rites, its home-bred feelings, its honest fire- 
side delights. The traditionary customs of 
golden-hearted antiquity, its feudal hospi- 
talities, and lordly wassailings, have passed 
away with the baronial customs and stately 
manor-houses in which they were celebrated. 
They correspond with the shadowy hall, the 
great oaken gallery, and the tapestried par- 
lour unfitted to the light showy colours and 
gay drawing-rooms of the modern villa.”— 
Sketch Book, vol. Il. p. 9. 


Such is the fairy-land in which 
Antiquaries like to expatiate ; and 
Shakspeare never drew a more delight- 
ful picture of the innocent revels of 
Oberon and Ariel, than we Antiqua- 
ries could draw of the pleasure of 
our Ancestors, when eating, drinking, 
and sleeping in the days of yore. 
The evils of those days Antiquaries 
only behold, as spectators on shore 
behold storms; and to live in retro- 
spect, like them, is the same thing in 
feeling, as to resort to the most happy 
days of early life, when every tick of 
the human clock was a pleasurable 
sensation. But the world is pleased to 
consider us a heavy set of humdrom 
fellows, who are pleased with what 
nobody else cares about, and have no 
talents for higher pursuits. Now we 
no more like one-eyed understandings, 
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than one-eyed horses. Learning is an 
indispensable requisite to a state of ci- 
vilization ; and no — of learning 
is to be despised. ‘The fact is, that 
Alison on Taste will sufficiently satisfy 
all unprejadiced persons, that. happi- 
ness and perfection in the arts, are 
greatly dependent upon studies, with 
which pleasures of the imagination 
are connected, and such a delight is 
intimately interwoven with Archz- 
ology. 

We therefore rejoice in the progress 
of the science, and feel highly gratified 
at beholding the appearance of these 
periodical volumes, ‘ because we are 
sure to learn something which we did 
not know before; and there. is Rei 
Antiquarie, as well as an Auri fames. 

The Volume begins with 

1. An Account of some Coins found 
in certain Tumuli in the Southern Dis- 
trict of the Peninsula of India.—lnu a 
letter from Sir Anthony Carlisle, knit. 
F:R.S. and S.A. to Richard Payne, 
knt. esq. V.P. &c. &e. &c. 

This is a most instructive commu- 
nication. By referring to Mr. Fos- 
broke’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties,” vol. II. p. 920, the reader will 
see that the pretended Celtic Antiqui- 
ties of Rocking-stones, Stone-circles, 
Cromlechs, &c. are found in Ameri- 
ea, and that there are solid grounds 
for thinking, with Asiatic antiquaries, 
that in the East we can best explore 
the desiderata known to obtain in re- 
gard to Druidical investigations. The 
article before us will tend to elucidate 
the construction of our Barrows, Kist- 
vaens, Stone-circles, and (our Author 
presumes) ‘of Stonehenge.” We 
shall therefore give extracts from the 
article. 

*« In the province of Coimbatoor, are nu- 
merous tumuli, each invariably denoted by 
a circle of rude stones*, or masses of ‘rock, 
the diameter of the larger areus being often 
as mach as one hundred feet. In one ex~ 
ample, the circle was formed by upright flat 
obelisks, averaging sixteen feet in height, 
rude, and without impression of tools t. Jn 
the centre of each mound, a massive table of 
unhewn stone forms the roof or cover to four 
chambers, the sides and septa being of the 
same rude unworked stone [, and mortices 


with tenons §, apparently ground out by 
trituration, serve to fix the roofs upon the 





* As here very common, 

t+ As at Abury. 

t As in Kistvaens. 

§ As at Stonehenge. Rev. 
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walls. One of these roofs contained up- 
wards of three hundred cubic feet of gra- 
nite.” P. 2. 

** The first mound examined by Colonel 
Caldwell had, in the central depository, a 
roof of rude stone, near twenty feet in length, 
twelve feet in width, and of unequal thick- 
ness, but generally exceeding one foot. On 
removing this cover, four equal compart- 
ments or square rooms appeared of about 
six feet in height, formed by the side stone 
supports, and cross partitions which sup- 
ported the roof. Each room had an open- 
ing exteriorly one foot in width, and eigh- 
teen inches in height, resembling the mouth 
ofan oven....Within each compartment were 
found vases of exceeding fine polished pot- 
tery, each standing a= ian legs, quite fill- 
ed with an earthy substance, apparently cal- 
cined, and shewing portions of bone which 
had been burnt. At a distance from the 
vases were strewed a variety of arms, as 
spears and swords of extraordinary form, and 
apparently of rude workmanship; but the 
metallic parts having been iron, it was so cor- 
roded, that no intire instrument could be 
preserved, although their several forms were 
clearly shown by carefully removing the 
crust of earth, with a small trowel, These 
instruments were entirely unknown to the 
modern natives, and some of them seemed 
like mattocks. In the large tumulus before 
alluded to, after cutting the superincumbent 
roof into four parts, the same division into 
four rooms appeared, and with similar outer 
—s to each. Here were deposited vases 

beautiful black shining or glazed pottery 
of about twelve inches in diameter ; the ma- 
nufacture of this ware being now unknown, 
and very superior to any native pottery made 
in this part of India. In these vessels square 
coins of silver were found, obviously worn 
by use; also two gold coins of the same size 
and character; and many remains of copper 
coins quite corroded, but of similar bulk and 
form. Cups also of four inches diameter. 
In each vessel the same calcined substances 
as found in the tripod vases. One extraor- 
dinary vessel of this fine pottery was inex- 
plicable. It resembled an hour-glass, open 
at both ends, being eighteen inches in length 
and six inches in diameter. On the floor of 
one chamber were twenty flat beads of a red 
colour, resembling cornelian ; they retained 
the relative positions of a connected neck- 
lace, and had been united together by wires 
or threa/ls.”” 

*‘The Hinduus point out more modern 
tumuli, which they assert to be the memo- 
randums of military exploits among their 
ancestors. In one of these a massive stone 
had béen left in its progress to form the roof 
of a depository, and the mode of raising it 
was an inclined plane of solid earth, me. 
ing the upright stones, on which it was in- 
tended to be placed. Perhaps bearers of 
timber were used to facilitate the elevation 
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of those massive rocks, and when 

fixed, the circumjacent earth might be 

ed away. This circumstance may help to 
explain the mode of constructing those rude 
buildings, such as Stonehenge.” P. 4. 

We shall not enlarge upon the ob- 
vious coincidences between these phe- 
nomena and our own pretended Cel- 
tic Antiquities. In the third Volume 
of the Bombay Transactions will be 
found some excellent papers, in which 
it is most reasonably * assumed, that 
there existed an exploded religion in 
India, far anterior to the sects of Bud- 
hists, Brahmins, and Jacnists. Sir R. 
C. Hoare (Modern Wilts, Hundred of 
Heytesbury) seems to think from the 
American Remains, that Stone Cir- 
cles, Cromlechs, &c. &c. did not ori- 
giuate with Celts or Druids, but were 
derived from a more ancient super- 
stition, which existed before the use 
of letters and historical record. Con- 
cerning the Romances about Cellic and 
Druidical Antiquities (as they are 
called), we shall only quote the fol- 
lowing passage of Mr. Walpole, viz. 
that if our earliest ancestors had left 
us a faithful genealogy of all the de- 
scendants of such superstitions, “such 
a curiosity would destroy much greater 
treasures ; it would annihilate fables, 
researches, conjectures, hypotheses, 
disputes, blunders, and dissertations, 
that library of human impertinence.” 
Anecdotes of Painting, chap. V. vol. 

. p- 192. Ed. Dallaway.) 

As to the vessel of the hour-glass 
form, we have seen stands of vases, si- 
milar in form, in the ‘Grande de- 
scription de |'Egypte” and ** Titsingh’s 


Japan.” 

i. Ol-servations on the Coins found 
in these Tumuli. By R. Payne Knight, 
esq. V.P. Mr. Knight’s accoant is ela- 
borate, and to the purpose. He admits 
(p. 8) the auxiliary means of elucidat- 
ing Indian Antiquities by their Egyp- 
tian copies. Bacchus or Osiris (says 
Pliny, f vii. 56) invented the art of 
buying and selling ; of course of intro- 
ducing a medium of exchange. The 
Egyptians cut and weighed pieces of 
metal for this purpose, which metal 
was, as here, and among all the most 
ancient nations, of the purest kind. 
These coins are pieces of metal stamp- 
ed. The figures are either paris of 





* Beyond doubt, says Mr. Knight, in this 
Volume of the Archzologia, p. 8. 
Gent. Mac. July, 1826. 
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stone circles, or of animals; or hin. 
—, forms; but more like hjero- 
glyphical characters than any other. 
rom the Chinese characters, which 
we have seen on tea papers, we think 
that there is a resemblance between 
them and the unintelligible forms, 
(see the Vignette in p. 1.) Mr. Knight 
admits that these coins resemble “ the 
jeces cut out of rolled or beaten plates 
ry the Chinese bankers. The radiated 
circle or disc may, he says, mean the 
Sun; and, we believe, that stone cir- 
cles were, formed in allusion to that lu- 
minary. If so, zodiacal signs may be 
typified by the unintelligible forms. 

r. Knight further adds, 

«« The pieces themselves appear, from the 
irregular Gites in the edges, to have been 
beaten flat and stamped, after being divided 
into monetary portions; and they are worn 
and polished in a manner, which proves them 
to have been long in use as a circulating me- 
dium. Both the circumstances of their dis- 
covery and simplicity of their fashion are 
such, that we may perhaps safely pronounce 
them to be the most ancient and primitive spe- 
cimens of money extant.” P. 5. 


Now Sperling says (De nummis 
non incusis) that the first Egyptian 
money, was that struck by Aryandes 
under the domination of the Persians, 
who did not put many of these pieces 
into commercial circulation, for the 
Arabs in their unceasing excavations 
have not found a single coin beyond 
the age of Alexander. 

The custom of trading by stamped 
— might (like our Tokens and 

aper-money) have been in contem- 
porancous use with the regular coins, 
because they were too few for busi- 
ness purposes. The first knowledge 
we had of the Naulon or Charon’s fare, 
was from the leaf under the tongues of 
mummies; and we should have liked 
it better, as a test of ancientry, to have 
found a similarity here; but we must 
own, that the interment by cremation, 
and the discovery of iron weapons, are 
not circumstances favourable to the 
very distant remoteness, ascribed to 
these curious tumuli. 

Ill. Account o King Edward the 
Fourth’s second Invasion of England 
in 1471, drawn up by one of his fol- 
lowers; with the King’s Letter to the 
Inhalitants of Bruges upon his success, 
translated from a French Manuscript 
in the Public Library at Ghent. 

Holinshed’s account of this battle 
is the best. The Illuminations here 
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engtaved possess some curious features, 
Prats I. shows, that in the combats 
of knights with swords, the object was 
to pierce the weapon through the aper- 
ture for the eyes in the helmet; and 
that when the arm was uplifted, to 
strike a combatant, a spearman would 
direct his lance to the exposed arm- 
pit. That the adversary killed by Ed- 
ward was the Earl of Warwick (as 
presumed, p. 13), is quite erroneous. 

he Earl fled, and was killed in a 
wood, through which there was no 
passage. The Duke of Exeter was se- 
verely wounded, and, if the fepresen- 
tation had any other meaning than 
compliment to Edward, the comba- 
tant falling from his horse might al- 
Jude to that Duke. Pate II. repre- 
sents the Battle of Tewksbury. A 
young knight beaten down to the 
ground, another being ready to strike 
off his head, is presumed to repre- 
sent the death of Edward, Prince. of 
Wales; and he is placed in the MS. 
p: 22, as one of the filled at the battle. 
This might be a rumour artfully dis- 
versed to conceal! the disgraceful mode 
“ which he was murdered; but it is 
far more probable, that the falling 
knight was noé intended for the un- 
fortunate Prince, because he has no 
insignia of rank. From this plate it 
appears, that the archers, when in ac- 
tion, laid their arrows in rows at their 
feet. Prare III. the most curious of 
all, represents the ‘‘ execution of the 
Duke of Somerset.”” From this, it ap- 
pears that the scaffold was only a plat- 
form of two low stages, raised upon 
the level ground ; that the suflerer 
kneeled (not lay) upon the upper stage, 
with his arms bound before him, and 
a bandage round his eyes. The block 
upon which he laid his head is appa- 
rently two feet high. The execu- 
tioner, represented as a tall fat man, 
stands on the ground (not on the scaf- 
fold) to strike the blow. The axe is 
of the same form as that exhibited in 
the Tower, as the identical instrument 
which severed the little neck of poor 
Anne Boleyn. The King stands by 
in person, to witness the execution. 
See the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
vol. 1. p. 387. 

1V. Copy of a singular Petition to 
King Henry VI—One Richard Peke 
was condemned to be hanged for steal- 
ing two mattresses, worth only 3s. out 
of a ship, and his iherinlaw rO- 
mises the King a fat ox for his alin. 
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It is accordingly granted ; for anciently 
no petitions were made to the King 
without the accompaniment of pre- 
sents. There is a fine among the 
Tower records, where a woman gives 
to the King (JoHn) two hundred hens 
for the privilege of sleeping one night 
with her husband. 

V. Observations on a Gold Ring, 
with a Runic Inscription.—Mr. Ham- 
per has great merit for the ease and 
accuracy with which he translates Ru- 
nic inscriptions. The ring was an 
amulet against fever or leprosy. The 
use of talismanic rings is well known. 

VI. Account of the Seal of Geoffrey 
Bishop of Lincoln, natural son of King 
Henry the Second.— Two citcum- 
stances are noticeable in this paper. 
ist. That Geoffrey was elected a Bi- 
shop first, and then sent to Tours for 
education @fterwards.. This was not 
an unique case. The reader will see 
in Nichols's Leicestershire, vol. I[. i. 

. 198, a curious extract from Rot. 
dug. de Wells, a° 13. dorso, where a 
young clerk is presented to a living, 
** ita quod dictus Walterus per septen- 
nium proximé sequens habeat magis- 
trum continue in scolis, de quo addis- 
cat, et qui omues fructus ecclesiz pre- 
fate percipiat, et ipse Walterus de 
prafata ecclesid necessaria inveniat in 
scolis per dictum septennium, et pre- 
sentabit Dominus N. de Verdun ip- 
sun Magistram domino Episcopo in 
proximo adventu suo.”— The second 
particular is the use of the title of 
King’s son, by a bastard. The Ca- 
nons of the Church prohibited ille- 
gitimates from episcopacy. Certain it 
is that William the Conqueror ia his 
letter to Alan, Earl of Britanay, calls 
himself ‘*‘ Ego Willelmus cognomento 
Bastardus.”” Ducange says, that ** Bas- 
tard was anciently an honourable term, 
and that there was no difference be- 
tween bastards and legitimates in the 
succession of property; but that this 
usage respected only the sons of No- 
bles, v. Bastardus.” Edit. Benedict. 


(To be continued.) 


—}-—-- 

5. The Boyne Water, a Tale. By the 
O'Hara Family, Authors of Tales, com- 
prising Crohoore of the Bill-Hook, the 
Fetches, and John Doe. In three Volumes. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


WE noticed with sincere approba- 
tion the last Tales of the O'Hara Fa- 
mily, and we predicted that the au- 
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thor would share in the glorious spoil 
which the few gifted writers in the 
higher school of Historical Romance 
have so fairly earned. We are quite 
willing on the present occasion to give 
Mr. Banim credit for unimpaired ta- 
lent. We are desirous of awarding 
him the honour due to creative ge- 
nius and vivid colouring ; but he will 
excuse us if we say that in the choice 
of his subject we do not think him 
equally happy. The Boyne Water is 
a tale founded on the distracted pe- 
riod which immediately preceded the 
abdication of James, including the 
Battle of the Boyne, and the treaty of 
Limerick. In one most important re- 
spect it differs from those historical pic- 
tures presented to us by the powerful 

n of the Scottish Romancer: He, 
indeed, has given us masterly portraits 
of religious fanaticism. He has given 
form and substance to the departed 
shadows of Covenanters and Puritans, 
and has fixed with historical accuracy 
the points of controversies long since 
forgotten, or at least that have ceased 
to agitate or to influence present gene- 
rations. ‘The author of ** The Boyne 
Water,” on the contrary, is speaking 
of quarrels yet ripe—of religious ani- 
mosities yet unsubdued. The feuds he 
is depicting are yet in full and distract- 
ing operation, and we cannot persuade 
ourselves that these are the works by 
which those unhappy differences can 
be at all lessened—we fear they may 
serve to keep asunder the children of 
the same soil, and by aggravating his- 
torical facts, furnish a precedent, and 
an excuse for that ‘ bellum interne- 
cionem” which Protestant and Catho- 
lie Ireland is still ready to wage, to 
their mutual curse and sorrow. 

The story which connects the his- 
torical occurrences of the Boyne Water, 
is that of a brother and sister of the 
Protestant Church in peaceable times, 
and in a wild and romantic part of Ire- 
land, attaching themselves to a brother 
and sister of an opposite faith. We 
have their betrothing, and their sepa- 
ration at the altar. In the war that 
ensues they take differeut sides, and 
many scenes of distrust, dissension, 
and crimination naturally follow. The 
sieges and battles are very minutely 
detailed, and occasionally some very 

werful writing is employed. There 
is an evident leaning to the Catholic 
side of the question thronghout, and a 
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very successful attempt we think has 
been made to vindicate the character 
of James from the commonly received 
opinionsandaspersions of his historians. 
Altogether, however, we are of opinion 
that the work is too long, many pages 
in the first Volume are insufferably 
dull, and we have some characters in- 
troduced whom we cannot compli- 
ment on their originality. 

Eva M‘Donnell, the Catholic sister, 
and the heroine of the Catholic cause, 
is decidedly our favourite. Her cha- 
racter is well sustained—nursed in the 
very cradle of romance, gentle, affec- 
tionate, and devout in the season of 

ace, she exhibits in war a high and 
o enthusiasm, which can sacrifice 
every selfish feeling to the cause of her 
conntry and her religion. She quits 
indignantly at the moment of her es- 
pousal a lover whom she believes to be 
a traitor to his King, and reproves with 
generous indignation the same sove- 
reign who had doubted the loyalty of 
his Trish soldiers. 

We had marked many passages of 
great power and beauty for extract ; 
but we must content ourselves with 
the one which relates to the Garrison 
of Derry besieged by the forces of 
James, and defended by the celebrated 
Protestant Walker. 

** Upon this memorable morning, the 
garrison of seven thousand five hundred 
men, regimented in Derry about three 
months before, was reduced to four thou- 
sand; even of these, one thousand were 
disabled ; and more than ten thousand. of 
the population had died. As the friends 
slowly walked along, the streets seemed de- 
serted by the living. Groups of dead bodies 
almost exclusively filled them; or, here and 
there a famished wretch dropt down dead, 
or to die, In one case, indeed, they saw a 
frightful instance of life and death linked 
together, where a starving infant sprawled 
upon the breasts of its lifeless mother, tear- 
ing at her nipple for the milk that was dried 
up for ever. Further on, an affluent gen- 
tleman, dying on the pavement, stretched 
out his hat, half filled with gold, to a beg- 
gar, for the bone he gnawed; and the beg- 
gar spurned the gold, A very old man, re- 
spectable too, had crawled to a wall to de- 
vour a handful of some carrion food, and a 
young lad, stronger than he, though like 
him a skeleton, tore it from his clutch, and, 
when resistance was offered, dealt him a 
stunning blow. Passing by the Church- 
yard, the bodies of those recently dead, and 
carelessly buried, were exposed to view, rent 
from their grave by a succession of the 
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showers of shells, which had first sent many 
of them thither, and now refused them its 
repose. 
‘* Buying and selling was at an end; greet- 
ing and saluting, visiting and returning of 
visits. Money lost its artificial value; there 
was no food that it could purchase, and 
stark hunger required no T necessary. 
Shops were left open or shut at random ; 
houses had lost their tenants ; the ‘man in- 
clined to theft, might rob and plunder; but 
when he was laden with booty he found it 
of no use, and he east it in the mire of the 
street. Distinctions of rank were almost 
lost ; in some cases, natural connexion was 
forgotten. There were no masters—no ser- 
vants; they had no reciprocal duties to ex- 
ercise; or else common suffering equalized 
them. 

«¢ The friends gained Esther’s house, and 
found their way, unushered, unattended, into 
her presence: She was sitting in an arm- 
chair, dressed in white, wasted to a shadow; 
her blue eyes enlarged, and glittering; a 
touch of fiery red on her cheeks; her flat- 
tened chest labouring with respiration ; and 
incapable of moving a joint of her body. It 
was evident that her former tendency to con- 
sumption had been renewed and precipitated 
by the shocking distress she recently expe- 
rienced. 

** As Esther recognized her brother and 
lover, and beheld the horror of their looks, 
she strove to smile. Edmund staggered 
against the wall. She could not even speak 
to him, but silent tears ran down her burn- 
ing and emaciated cheek. 

**¢Ask her to eat,’ whispered the pro- 
prietress of the house ; ‘she so loathes the 
ouly things we can offer her, that the poor 
young lady has not tasted food these three 
days. 

op Edmund made no remark; he asked no 
question ; he offered no consolation; he 
spoke not a word :—but, after a moment of 
frenzied agitation, burst out of the room 
into the street. Evelyn strove to fullow 
him; but the desperate and unnatural 
strength that now winged the. despairing 
lover, made pursuit useless; and at last 
Evelyn dropt. 

** But Edmund rushed on through the 
streets, glaring at every lonely wretch he 
met, as the she-tiger might look round for 
a prey, when, herself famishing, she has 
left her young ones fw the lair, voracious 
for food. He ran into open houses, but 
found none to answer his claim. Continu- 
ing his course, Jerry approached him, alto- 
| roped in such a fashion, that had Edmund 

it any woe less than his present one, he 
must have forgotten it, and smiled. The 
little man had necessarily suffered in pro- 
portion with alleround him; and the skirts 
of his coat, ‘recently supplied by Evelyn, and 
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always too » hung in he waste 
about: his Aor the Bday a way, 
swelled out to some bulk.. The wound in 
his foot, growing worse every day, and 
wholly unattended to, so lamed him that 
he could not move without a prop; and he 
now limped along, his body half bent, as 
he leaned with both hands upon a short- 
handled shovel, procured heavea knows how 
or where; his motion being, crab-like, 
backward. 

**« Food, sir!—I want food !’—cried Ed- 
mund, ‘ stopping him.’ 

«< ¢ And so do 1;—but what of that ?’— 

said Jerry—‘ we all want something or 
other, some day or other; what then, I 
say ?——be hearty. I wonder to hear peo- 
ple about me talk so; I wonder at any 
man's fretting, who can have a pound of 
good cat’s flesh for some shillings; a house 
to cover him, and a good town to walk in : 
—you are all serious . There was 
my sister Janet, never satisfied, and she has 
just kicked the bucket; res¢ her, say f; 
tho’ that’s, a papist prayer, ’tis a christian 
one; rest to her who never gave it to 
any.’ 
Nee Unfortunate old man!” —said Ed- 
mund, as Jerry, more broken down than he 
would acknowledge, or even suffer hiniself 
to suspect, sunk against a wall—** how can 
you trifle with nature’s sorest misery ?— 
your niece, too—Miss Evelyn—gasps for 
proper food, I ask you to help me to some, 
and this is: your answer.’ 

*** So bad, is she?’—~resumed Jerry, 
really affected; ‘I couldn’t think that ; 
and they wouldn’t le me see my poor 
niece. Stop, I'll bring you where we can 
have good things; sume friends of mine in 
the camp; no matter whom ;—hearty fel- 
lows, I promise you. Poor Esther !—I 
never thought it. Come;’—attempting to 
rise, he fell back again ;—* stop ;—‘ I’m 
foundered, myself, only there’s no use ‘in 
believing it ;—come, fa *— another fail- 
ure;—‘ but I can’t, tho’ ;—here then,’ 
fumbling at his pockets,—* here’s what will 
steady me ;—did you never admire where I 
got the drop of brandy, now and then, while 
the serious poor souls of Derry were quar- 
relling fur a drop of water ?’— 

«< Edmund impatiently answered. 

*< © Stop, then ;—bless my heart, what ‘s 
to do ??—he continued, as dizziness and be- 
numbing pain and sickness came upon him. 
* Ship’s in a fog—can't see a rope’s length 
a-head ;—you’re a hearty lnd—’ grasping 
Edmund’s hand—*‘ I know how it is, now— 
get to the Rapparees, as fast as you can ; 
—the whole fleet of ‘em, is anchored near 
Balloughry hill;—say I sent you—that’s 
enough,” He grew fainter, but rallied;— 
‘ Shiver my timbers—old ship going down ? 
—Tilly-vally ; it all comes of thinking of it ; 
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I’m wing serious—hearty, still; and so 
we rl any goal. Where’s my ballast ;—~ 
plunging a hand in his pocket, 
—‘ here it is, if it would but come out ;— 
merry, goodmen boys, merry— 
«I met a fair Rosy by a mulberry tree, 
And tho’ mass was my notion, my de- 
votion was she’— 


a shred of a song which Jerry 
tried to repeat, as he still tugged at his 
pocket— 


«I met a fair Ro ——’ 

** His voice sunk—his eyes fixed; he 
shivered, and died:—proving that hunger 
will not spare a man any more than 
aserious; and that, on earth at least, mind 
cannot live without body, however welf dis- 
ese to life it may be. Certainly, if—com- 

ined with simple-heartedness—good hu- 
mour and unaffected resignation under every 
possible evil, could ever have disarmed death, 
poor Jerry would be alive at this hour to 
boast of vietory.” 

We take leave of the author with 
great respect for his talents, and we 
trust that their most useful and ho- 
nourable exercise will be hereafter 
found in healing the dissensions by 
which his unhappy country is afflict- 
ed; or if that good work be beyond 
their powers, that he will continue to 
give us those faithful pictures of Irish 
manners and customs which distin- 
guished his former works. 


—-}-—- 


6. Field Flowers ; being a Collection of Fu- 
gitive and other Poems. By the Author of 

« Odes,” ** Portland Isle,” &c. Lupton 

Relfe. 

THE author of this Collection is 
not unknown to us. We noticed a 
little production, entitled ‘ Portland 
Isle,” in terms of og a na and 
there are many poems in his present 
volume entitled to rank high in the 
class of poetry to which they belong. 
It is in female ears that the poet most 
delights to pour his strains, and it is 
woman’s attraction that animates him 
most. ‘Tender and delicate, he ne- 
ver offends, nor when most impassion- 
ed, does he overstep the limits of be 
coming admiration. 

These are evidently the productions 
of an elegant mind, to whom poetry 
comes as a relaxation from severer stu- 
dies, and whose fancy speaks in verse 
as her native and appropriate language. 

The following may serve as an > 
gant specimen of the Flowers he has 
twined. We have selected it rather as 
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being adapted to our purpose, than as 
the brightest in the bouquet. 
Tue Exrus’s Lament. 
«© Oh! might I return 
To the land of my birth, 
All others I a spurn, 
E’en the fairest on earth ! 
The lover admires 
Spain’s green myrtle grove — 
But the land of my on 
Is the land that I love! 


“T have sat "neath the expanse 
Of fair Tealy’s sky— 
I have join’d in the dance, 
As the moon shone on high— 
But the grape-crowned arch, 
With its rich parple hue, 
Could it equal the larch 
Tn the glen of Cairn Dhu ? 


** I have heard the storm howl 
O’er the bleak Montan-Vert ; 
Seen the wild torrent roll 
Down the bed of the Aar. 
But the storm—did it pour 
Forth its fury below, 
Or the wild torrent roar, 
As they do in Glenco ? 


** How many a fair 
From the land of the sun, 
With their dark raven hair, 
Have I worshipp’d and won ! 
But with all their fond spells, 
Not a fairer I saw 
Than the maiden that dwells 
On the banks of Loch Awe. 


** How oft as I stray 

Through some forest of pine, 
Do I think of the day 

When such forests were mine ! 
The night winds sigh sweet, 

As they come o’er the lea— 
Oh! sigh they to greet 

A poor exile like me ? 
«Yet hark to that sound ! 

’Tis the pibroch I hear— 
How it breathes all around 

For the exile’s rapt ear. 
But no—I forgot— 

"Tis some dream of the brain— 
Still, day-dream or not, 

Let me slumber-again ! 


—_@— 

7. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. 
Edited by Mr. Dallaway. Vol. I. 
(Concluded from Part I. p. 823.) 

WE proposed in this concluding 

article, tonotice Mr. Dallaway’s Emen- 
dations and Additions. 

In pp. 30, 31, he shows that Caval- 

lini could not have furnished the de- 
signs of Q. Eleanor’s Crosses, or the 
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Shrine of Edward the Confessor in 
Westminster Abbey, for he was not 
born in 1270,-when the latter was 
finished. Mr. Dallaway adds, p. 35, 


*‘ Without farther question as to the 
discrepancy of the date, it is highly im- 
probable that the same artist who designed 
the Roman form, and the Mosaic ornament 
of the Tombs of Edward the Confessor and 
Henry III. should have been the architect 
of crosses, which are pre-eminent specimens 
of the Gothic, peculiar to the age. The 
statue of Q. Elinor is said to have been mo- 
delled from her person after death, and 
probably by an Italian Sculptor (Civis Ro- 
manus), from which all the others were 
copied; and it has been asserted, that it 
was considered as the worthy prototype of 
the numerous images of the Virgin Mary 
for a century afterwards.” P. 35, 


Mr. Gough's conjecture that P. 
Civis Romanus was with greater pro- 
bability a pupil of Andrea Taffi and 
Gaddo Gaddi, is adopted by Mr. Dal- 
laway. 

e shail now give Mr. Dallaway’s 
account of some Royal portraits. 


*¢ Epwarp III. upon his tomb, genuine, 
modelled after death from ‘a cast—the pre- 
tended portrait of the Black Prince, in a 
lancet window, under the South tower in 
Westminster Abbey, probably Edward’s— 
another genuine among the paintings, disco~ 
vered in St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

** The Brack Prince. Genuine. His 
effigies at Canterbury ; another among the 
St. Stephen’s Chapel paintings. Mr. On- 
slow’s painting probably genuine. 

«« Ricnarp i Two genuine. One in 
the Jerusalem chamber, Dean's lodgings, 
Westminster; another at Wilton. 

‘Henry IV. Portrait at Hampton 
Court, Herefordshire, removed to Cashio- 
bury. Authenticity questionable. 

«*Joun oF Gaunt. Painted on glass, 
at All Souls College, Oxford, 

‘* Henry VI. original and contemporary, 
at the same place.” 


At the end of Chapter IT. Mr. Dal- 
laway gives an account of the finest 
illuminated Manuscripts now extant. 


‘« Portrait painting, which was the true 
likeness of an individual represented, and of 
the size of life, cannot be said to have been 
practised in England before this reign. 
There are preserved at Kensington (which 
being a royal collection has superior preten- 
sions to originality) several of these heads, 
which have certainly a few contemporaneous 
copies, Edward IV.—Others at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and at Hatfield, exactly 
like.—Richard JII. with three rings, one of 
which he is placing on his finger. Others 
at Hatfield.” P. 82. 
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Here we shall pause. 

It is admitted, that the monumental 
effigies were formed after casts taken 
from the face of the deceased. Mr. 
Gough says, that portraits only com- 
mence in these after the twelfth cen- 
tury. With regard, however, to por- 
traits, taken from casts of a corpse, 
they may certainly pourtray the actual 
confirmation of the face, but such casts 
can never give the characteristic fea- 
tures of the living subject. 

It is well known that the fucies 
Hippocratica, which takes place a short 
time before death, produces an altered 
lookin the countenance. Add to this, 
attenuation or distortion from previous 
disease. Even in sleep the muscles 
swell, and the face is not precisely the 
same as when the person is awake. 

In Neale and Brayley’s Westmin- 
ster Abbey, it is said that there were 
no wistle lengths in painted glass, -be- 
fore the 14th century. Ene. of Antiq. 
i. 306. 

To proceed with Mr. Dallaway: 

*¢ Eow. IV. In distemper in the Royal 
Chapel at Windsor :—with his Queen and 
her two sons and five daughters, in stained 

lass at Canterbury ;—at Little Malvern 
hure 

««Epw. V. At Windsor in the same 
Chapel; and Canterbury and Malvern, as in 
the last article. 

«© Ricu. If, At Windsor, and Kensing- 
ton, as before. 

«© Henry VII. At Windsor, as ahove; 
in the East window of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster.” 

According to Mr. Walpole (i. 94), 
some opinion of the accuracy of Royal 
Portraits might be formed by compar- 
ing them with the mangled figures 
which were carried at their interments, 
and still remain in the Abbey. 

In our judgment the coins are a 
ood test. We compared the face of 
Tary Queen of Scots in her effigies at 

Westminster, with the profile upon 
the gold ryal (the coin itself, not bin. 
kerton’s engraving of it), and found 
the features alike, except that on the 
coin they seemed to more atte- 
nuated than in the image. 

“*Artuur, Prince or Wares. The 
most likely to have afforded a true re- 
semblance, is in stained glass at Great 
Malvern.” P. 95. 


So many copies seem to have been 
made, that Mr. Dallaway says, 


«< Of the first royal portraits, from Henry 
IV. to Henry VII, repeated probably by the 
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Master, or under his immediate inspection, 
out of four or five of each of them still ex- 
tant, who shall say which is the genuine 
picture for which the monarch sate ?”” P.98. 

*¢ Henry VIII. Q. Catu. Par Epwarp, 
Mary, and Exizasetu. W. Somers the 
jester at one door, and a female dwarf at 
the other. Meeting Room of the Society 
of Antiquaries.” 

Here we shall close the account of 
portraits ; as of the princes last named, 
they are numerous and authentic, but 
whether copies or originals, is difficult 
to be ascertained, 

Few of our readers know the origiu 
of the appellation Gothic Architecture, 
It was first so named by Cesare Cesa- 
rini, ig bis Commentary on Vitruvius 
(p. 198); but in distinction from the 
Lombardick or heavy style (our Anglo- 
Saxon or Norman), We cannot help 
thinking that the term Gothic was 
taken from the following circumstance: 

*¢ Cassiodorus, who in the sixth century 
was Secretary to the first Gothic kings of 
Italy, has this striking observation concern- 
ing their ecclesiastical architecture, which 
had then begun to prevail. He inquires 
(Op. Cassiod. Venetiis, p. 23), * Quid dica- 
mus columnarum, junceam procefitatem 
moles illas sublimissimas fabricarum ; quas 
quibusdam erectis hastilibus continui, et 
substantiz qualitate concavis canalibus exca- 
vatas ; ut magis ipsas estimes fuisse trans- 
fusas, alias ceris judices factas, quod metal- 
lis durissimis expolitum.” P. 197. 

In our judgment, it would be just as 
reasonable to say that the stag is 
shown by its conformation to ie 
had the elephant for its archetype, as 
that the Gothic style was derived from 
the debased Roman, our Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman ; and we are happy to 
find such an excellent judge of the 
subject as Mr. Dallaway, to be of the 
same opinion, P. 199. 

Every body has heard the tradition 
quoted by Mr. Walpole, viz. ** that 
Sir Christopher Wren weut once a 
a to survey the roof of the chapel of 

ing’s College, and said, that if any 
man would show him where to place 
the first stone, he would engage to 
build such another.” 

Upon this passage Mr. Dallaway 
has the following note : 

** This circumstance cannot deserve im- 

licit credit. Mr. W. had probably heard it 
Kiimself from the Verger, or copied it from 
Vertue’s notes ; but Sir Christopher Wren 
had too perfect a knowledge of Geometry, 
ever to have made the observation. This 
roof, aud that of Henry the Seventh’s 
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Chapel, of the same date, are either of them 
composed of twelve substantive divisions, 
then called ‘ Severeys’, and as totally inde- 
pendeut on each other for support, and 
being so considered, they were separately 
contracted for with the builders, * 100/. to 
be paid to them upon the completion of 
each severey, and so from tyme to tyme, 
until all the said twelve severeys be fully 
and perfectly made*and performed.’ The 
point of difficulty will be solved in a great 

asure, if, instead of contemplating the 
roof as a whole and entire work, we consider 
tke space only which is contained between 
four buttresses as independent and complete 
in itself; and the connection between each 
several compartment concealed for the pur- 
pose of producing a very surprising effect of 
elongation. Each severey is bonded by two 
strong arches. Allowing this position, the 
length ceases to be wonderful, excepting on 
account of the great labour and expence. 
The more scientific reader will consult 
Ware’s Essay on Vaults (Archeol. v. xvii. 
p- 79) for a very satisfactory description of 
the roof of King’s College Chapel. Particu- 
larls of the lyilding of K. Coll. Chapel. 
MSS. Harleian, No. 433. T, 49.—P. 203.” 


Why Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher 
Wren, and Kent, failed in their imita- 
tions of the Gothic, is thus explained 
by Mr. Dallaway: 





*< The reason of the failure of these two 
most eminent architects, was simply their 
classically confined views of architecture. 
They were unwilling to copy, and incom- 

tent to invent designs in any degree ana- 
ogous to original examples of the different 
Gothic manners.” P, 204. 


Mr. Dallaway has made some new 
and valuable additions to the history of 
our ancient civil architecture, but they 
are too long for extraction. 

We cannot, however, forbear mak- 
ing an addition to these remarks. 
Many of our fashions came from Italy, 
vid Praiice. In the end of the 15th 
century. the conquests of Charles the 
Eighth introduced a new style from the 
former conntry. 


*€ Ab illo ¢’p’e quo magnanim’ ille Rex 
toti’ Italie terror Carol’ Octav’ no’ sine 
magna g'tia victor’ Neapoli rediit, ars ip’a 
zdificandi sane qua’ venusta (Dorica et 
Tonica): Ite’ Italica tota hic ap’d Gallia’ ex- 
erceri coepit bellissime. Ambasie, Gallionc, 
Turonie, Blesis, Parrhisiis et aliis centu’ 
nobilib’ locis publice et private conspicua 
ja’ wdificia cernere licet antiglia (sic). Fpis- 
tol. Godefrid. Torini, &c. in proem, Leon. 
Bapt. Alterti, 4to, Paris, 1512.” 


From the remains, if any, at the 
places named, antiquarics will be able 
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to judge how far this Italico-French 
enebieactave affected our own. 

After what we have extracted, it is 
needless to say how inferior (and we 
may add in places incorrect) must be 
the poeuins editions of this elegant 


wor 
—_—@— 
8. No Trust, no Trade, or the Remarks on 
the nature of Money, in which the Cause 
of the present National Distress is pointed 
out, and a prompt and efficacious Remedy 

suggested, 8vo, pp. 50. 

MR.TAYLOR, of Bakewell, the 
author of this pamphlet, from the utter 
impossibility of Sosien a sufficient 

Id currency, proposes (p. 20) that 

ank of En land notes be made a 
legal tender Se all payments of the 
he a of one pound and upwards, and 
that the Bank be required to pay their 
notes on demand, in gold, at the 
market price. 

Now we would beg to observe, that 
if by the industry of a nation a vast 
— < real wealth (i. e. commo- 

ities) be produced, and such produc- 
tion be progressive and increasing, 
that then it must have an adequate re- 
presentative in the currency, or it must 
retrogade, because, if the currency be 
limited while the production en- 
creases, the commodities will either be 
cheapened to below prime cost, or 
dealings cau only take place by barter. 
In either of these cases the production 
will decrease till it falls to a par with 
the currency. Now to make manu- 
facture and trade dependant upon any 
such principle is absurd, because money 
is the mere representative of value, 
and he who has got money's worth, is 
certainly worth money. The difficulty 
is to regulate the currency, whether 

aper or gold, in such a manner that 
it shall not bear premium or discount, 
and that it shall walk side by side, 
with manufacture and commerce, ac- 
cording to the paces of the latter, for if 
it does not do that, things are thrown 
into confusion. 

We are not Solomons enough to 
say what are the right scales by which 
the currency in one basin, shall be in 
equilibrium with money’s worth in the 
other, but this we know, that if people 
put their money into the funds at a 
profit of only 25 per cent. it is evident 
that the currency exceeds the amount 
wanted for trade. In war time, when 
the call for commodities is doubled, 
more can be made by trade than by 
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the funds, and stocks fall; but in 
peace, when the consumption is dimi- 
nished one half, capitalists invest in 
the funds, and stocks rise. 

As to making Bank Notes a legal 
tender for all sums so low as twent 
shillings and upwards, we think that it 
might drive the gold out of circulation, 
and be mischievous, because it would 
wrong the receiver, and occasion Bank 
Notes to bear a discount. We shall 
prove it. Our Navy officers, during 
the war, were eid their respective 
stipends in Bank of England notes, 
but a twenty shilling note did only 
pass in the island of Madeira for thir- 
teen shillings. Of course, such a re- 
ceiver lost seven shillings in every 
pound. But the Bank should be com- 
pelled to exchange such notes for gold 
on demand :—granted ; but ¢hen its 
issues must be regulated by the ex- 
changes. If the exchange be against 
this country, and the Bank does not 
contract its issues, then the metallic 
funds would be soon drawn out; if the 
exchanges be in favour of this country, 
then if it does not enlarge its issues, 
the money which is flowing into the 
country will be checked in its pro- 
gress. At present Bank Notes for con- 
siderable sums are as good as legal ten- 
ders; for no man in his senses will re- 
fuse to receive such notes in payment 
for estates, &c. The great difficulty 
is, we repeat, to find out the best 
mode of equipoising the currency, and 
the indispensable demand for it, in 
order to keep the engine of industry at 
work. But we find, that the currency 
must be regulated by the exchanges, 
though production and demand for 
currency continue the same. How to 
reconcile this conflicting action, we 


know not. 
—@— 
9. Mischiefs Exposed. A Letter addressed 
to Henry Brougham, Esq. shewing the 
inutility, absurdity, and impolicy of the 
Scheme, developed in his ‘* Practical Ob- 
servations”’ for teaching Mechanics and 
Jabourers the Knowledge of Chemistry, 
Mechanics, Party and General Politics, 
&e. Se. By the Rev.G. Wright. 8vo, 
pp. 24. 
THAT petty evils may grow out of 
a taste for. knowledge in the lower 
ranks, we readily admit; but, accord- 
ing to our experience, we have found 
in the instructed poor greater pru- 
dence, less drunkenness, more clean- 
liness, and a desire of respectability 
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not known in the utterly illiterate. 
You can address nothin what is 
sensual to the ideas of the latter, no 
more than = can offer to a beast any 
thing but food. It is very trae, that 
there may be evils. Priestley says (Lec- 
tures on History, p. 13, ed. Rutt,) 

*€ It must be allowed, that the mechanical 
= any employment will be best per- 

persons who have no knowledge 
or idea of any thing beyond the mere prac- 
tice. _When a man’s. faculties are ly 
employed upon one single thing, it is mare 
probable that he will make himself com- 
pletely master of it, and having no further 
or higher views, he will more contentedly 
and more cheerfully give his whole time to 
his proper object.” 

Brindley, and a thousand other _in- 
stances, show the immense advantage 
derived to nations, from low persons 
who have acquired knowledge a 
their stations. Mr. Peel has spoken 
warmly against checking the progress 
of knowledge. However, let us stop 
to see how the experiment will work. 


10. Mount Calvary, or the History of the 
Passion, Death, and Resurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Writien 
in Cornish (as it may be conjectured) 
some Centuries past. ted in the 
English Tongue, in the Year 1632. By 

John Keigwid, Gent. Edited by Davies 
Gilbert, #.R.S, F.S.A. §. Nichols and 
Son. 8v0, pp. 98. 

THE eminent and very able Sena- 
tor who has ae = a relic, 
acquaints us, that the Cornish language 
was . yey of the Celtic or Gaelic, 
possibly the venerabilis mater lingua- 
sum; and that of the dialects used in 
Cornwall, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Brittany, the Armorick (or Bas 
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Britain) approached more nearly then 
any other to the Cornish, and the Irish 
to the most remote. We shall add 
from Carew a curious fact respecting 
age. He says (** Excellencies 
of the English Tongue,” 4to, 1723, p. 
10), ** No more can yoa express to 
stand in Frenehjs*to tye in Cornish, 
nor Knave in. Latin (for Nebulo is a 
pees. fellow) or in Irish.” How 
expressed fying, we know not. 

Mr. Gilbert 1 cee a philosopher, 
and as such, rejoices in the extinction 
of the Cornish ; for, he says, 


*¢ Experience amply demonstrates, that 
no infliction on a province is equally severe 
or irremediable, as the separation by dis- 
tinct speech, from a great-and enlightened 
natiou, of which it forms a part. A sepa- 
ration closing against it most of the avenues 
to knowledge, and wholly Santoeis that 
course of rapid im ment which, emi- 
nently distinguishes the present age from all 
other periods in the history of man.” Pref. 

Borlase mentions two manuscripts 
in the Bodleian, which contain the 
Cornish plays of the Deluge, the Pas- 
ston, and the Resurrection. This, the 
Passion, is, we presume, the only one 
which has been translated 

In the Golden Legend, Antiquarian 
Repertory, &c, will be found various 

ds, concerning the burial of Adam 
on Mount Calvary, &e. &c. but this 
mystery contains some new particulars. 
It says, that the wood of which the 
cross was made, grew from the apple 
that the Devil had presented to Adam. 
Upon the same principle that the 
woman was the aut of | human woe, 
the smith’s wife is said to have made 
the nails for the crucifixion. This is 
the part which we shall extract: 


*¢ When was Jesus Christ condemned on y* cross y* he should die, 
Uglier death none decreed, for creature not was, 

Y® cross yet-mot was ready, nor the Jews not knew 

Of sticks where they should be found to make a cross thereof: 


A Jew bethought and said to them 


Y* there was a stick in the ground, cast above in the sun it not was, 
For y® cross it was ordeined, and y* Jews not knew it, 

And the apple came from it Adam sinned by. 

The stick were sized, y* cross immediately formed was, 

And on it be put for us Christ would, 

And on y® stick a frit born, y' he might be sure us to save, 

¥* he might be a fruit whence we were lost fur Adam to redeem. 
Yet nayles to them not were Jesus on y* cross to hold, 

They search’d all about if they could find a smith ready ; 

One they saw there, an they went him to intreat, 

And sayd to him, thou three nayles make for us, 

Says the smith, I not will make indeed nayles for any, 

Say they, if thou feign thyself sick, let bed sickness seize thee, 
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Since thou workest so nimbly necessity to us if it fayl ; 
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He answered, not will I make them en my faith. 
By | a justice* in the nation he was vilely rebuked, 


Escape 


e sought for, for fear to be slayn, 


Says y® smith sickness great is to my hands happened, 

Tool uone not am I able well in them to hold y™ to fashion. 
Necessity was to him to shew to y® pure traytors his hands 
On them espie sickness, never the sooner, not could they, 
Sayd his wife, much wonder great is this to me indeed, 

This day when thou wentest out sickness none not took thee. 


Says y® wife of y® smyth to y™ nayles to you -_ not shall fayle 


Because is sore his hands touch not with y™, 


@ not can 


As I can, with dispatch I them will make, not will I tarry long 
Insomuch there is not yt knows for you ready to make better. 

The wicked wife of ill countenance, with much vow went into y* house, 
In haste to make nayles, that they might be strong and fitt, 

The two feet of Jesus the beloved, and his both hands they holed 

For y® spikes were rough, when they were driven him to hold, 


When was the nayles sharpned she 

We hear no more of this vixen. It 

appears by the Mysterie of the Deluge, 

that our ancestors were fond of repre- 

senting shrews. Noah’s wife was a 
capital one. 

In stanza 208, we find that the Ro- 


y™ carried to the Jews,” &e. 


man centurion is thus designated : 
‘* By the cross of Jesus there was a man 
named Sentury.”” 
The rationale of flagellation, in ac- 
companiment of prayer, is given in 
the following stanzas: 


*¢ On the body of Jesus there was, and h* on the cross hanging, 
Five thousand stroakes so they were and four hundred marks 
And threescore more with them, and fifteen very true are they, 
Aud all for meer love to y® sonne mankind of man have felt. 
Every day who will say over fifteen paters 

Of faithfull heart in honour of y¢ passion of our L# dear, 

With blows it should be, and by beades every one, 

For y® marks were on his body without number.” 


In reading these extracts we are to 
observe, that the Cornish language had 
the negative before the verb or athrma- 
tive; the substantive before the adjec- 
tive; the relative before the antecedent. 
The preposition too sometimes comes 
after the noun, p. xxi. xxiii. 

The poem was translated by Mr. 
John Keigwin ; some particulars of 
whom are prefixed to the work, for 
which Mr. Gilbert acknowledges his 
obligations to “* Mr. N. H. Nicolas, a 
gentleman well known by several 
works of great merit and of laborious 
research.” 

Here we shall leave this work, sin- 
cerely recommending it to the lovers 
of Literary curiosities, and rejoiced 
that it has been edited by a gentleman 
of such high judgment and preten- 
sions, as Mr. Gilbert. 


® > , 
11, Felix Farley, Rhymes, Latin and English. 
By THEMANINTHEMOON. 12mo, pp. 158. 
DRUNKEN Barnaby’s Journal is 


known to every scholar, and this is a 





* Pilate, Chief. Priests, Elders, &c. are 
all called in the poem Justices. 





most successful imitation, by a superior 
classic. We have some qualms, in- 
deed, about the subject, Bristol. There 
is nothing in that town more than 
any other mart of commerce, that ren- 
ders it deserving of particular satire. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
usual plain education of tradesmen, 
and the necessity of their application 
to business, and saving, narrow the 
mind; and from persons so educated 
and so thinking, it is impossible to ex- 
pect a general éaste for poetry, or the 
arts dependent upon imagination. Ali- 
son, on ‘T'aste, has in his early chapters 
set this question atrest. Such persons 
are useful, notwithstanding, in their 
respective ways; and, if they do not 
see how advantageous it is to the na- 
tion to patronize intellect, the fault 
lies in too contracted a scale of educa- 
tion; for most undoubtedly there is 
both time and reason, in union, for a 
youth’s acquisition of various liberal 
studies, though he may not have a 
necessity or leisure for acquiring the 
classics. However, Bristol has a good 
library, philosophical institutions, &c. 
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.&c. ; and, speaking, as we do, under a 
knowledge of Bristol, we think the 
satire unjust. Still, it is a mere gene- 
tal satire. It flies ‘‘ like a wild goose,” 
and is that sort of censure which every 
man conceives applicable to a neigh- 
bour, but not to himself. 

We shall introduce our extracts with 
a specimen of elegant wit, the subject 
of which every body will enjoy; it is 
no less than the ‘‘CoLossus oF 
Roaps,” humbly named Mac Apam. 


** Macadameia domus jactis 
Lapidibus augetur, factis 
Hominibus ad unguem suis ? 
Sic post ruinam zquoree luis 
Deucalion numeravit olim 

Ex lapidatione prolem. 

O fortunatum ! qui ita faxis 
Ut aurum vel elicias saxis : 
Omnem lapidem moverem 

Si tecum loculos implerem.” 


The English paraphrase is this : 


** How does the House Mt Anam thrive ? 
Is’t made a comfortable hive ? 

Has he his fortune doubled, trebled, 

All his ways gravell’d, smooth’d, and pebbled, 
And made fine gentlemen and madams 

Of the female and the male M¢ Apams? 
Deucalion thus, by throwing stones, 
Rais’d up a progeny of bones ; 

Happy Me Apam, who canst knock 

A ten pound note out of a rock ; 

Can’st so adroitly smooth the way, 

To make ev’n Parliament defray ; 

Had I that art by you discern’d, 

1 wouldn’t leave a stone unturn’d 

Till 1 had learnt to coin and mint 

A golden sovereign from a flint.” 


The Saints are thus lashed : 


** Off with ye all—I ’ll just annex 

A warning to the softer sex ; 

Your own domestic circles keep 

In peace and gentleness, nor creep 

Down areas and to kitchen doors, 

Female inquisitorial bores ! 

Teaching our servants that their business is 
T’ expose their masters and their mistresses. 
You ask, what family prayers are said ; 

If thrice a day the Bible’s read ; 

When we get up, when go to bed ; 
Whether we ’re not all Satan’s imps, 

As if Religion wanted pimps ! 

What fools ye make yourselves, good lack ! 
Now do ye really think, a pack 

Of cards are devils in masquerades, 

And Antichrist the Knave of Spades.” 


Again: 
«« The very Reverend Dean and May’r 
Together walked, the foremost pair, 
Both ex-cathedra men of weight ; 
The latter deck’d in robe of state 
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To th’ other seem’d a dedication 
Presented by the Corporation, 

One was the Church’s Candlestick, 
Th’ other the candle with its wick.” 


Tea-Visitors are called She-men : 


*€ Slaves of a female coterie, 

Small literature and snug bohea ? 

A set of slip-sloppers and tea-men, 
Spoon-feeders, wishy-washy, she-men, 
Water-spiders, tea-kettle soakers, 

All noodle-headed blue-bottle brokers.” 


Of the Ultra-Religion of the day, he 
says, 
** Thou frownest in thy bigot zeal 
Like Inquisition or Bastile, 
That lifts its dark accursed pile 
To Evening’s last departing smile, 
And o’er a prostrate city throws 
Its shadows black with human wees. 
Religion ’s gladsome, clear, and bright, 
Like one that stands in mid-day light, 
No gloomy shadows round her spread, 
And Heav'n shines glorious o'er her head.” 
The lines in italics as serious poetry 
are excellent. 


12. Ireland in past Times, an Historical 
Retrospect, Ecclesiastical and Civil ; with 
illustrative Notes. In two vols, 8vo, 
vol, i. pp. 482 ; vol. it. pp. 480. 


THE rule of the Romans was to in- 
corporate the conquered with the con- 

uerors, and mands the youth of the 
Reser as fast as they were capable of 
bearing arms, to the legions cantoned 
at a distance. The. policy of the 
Northern nations was to extirpate the 
juvenile and adult population to the 
utmost practicable extent, and then 
place garrisons in the country to re- 
tain the conquests. In this manner 
was the warfare of the Anglo-Saxons 
conducted with regard to the Britons ; 
and thus Wales, after the victories of 
Harold, was subdued beyond the 
power of subsequent effectual resist- 
ance. In fact, it is self-evident, that if 
a conquered nation will not conform to 
the habits of their conquerors, who 
possess military superiority, the former 
provoke oppression; for it is idle to 
reason in the abstract with barbarians, 
or for them to lay claims of right. The 
philosopher does not expect that men 
will do right, unless they have an ob- 
ligation or an interest so to do; all he 
expects is, that matters shall be so ma- 
naged, that men shall not have it in 
their power to act otherwise; and he 
does not think that nations under the 
government, first of Druids, and then - 
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of Saints, will ever have that military 
character which can alone preserve na- 
tional independence. _, 

Thirty years ago it was necessary for 
writers f history to be masters of the 
works which confer knowledge of the 
nature of man, and his civil and poli- 
tical institutions. All the elucidations 
of Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson, are 
derived from reading. Before they 
commenced writing history, they got 
up Montesquieu, ‘Millar, Ferguson, 
Montaigne, Machiavel, and the other 
authors connected with the science of 
politicks. They did not think it suffi- 
cient to be only learned. The rationale 
of things was to be added, and when 
readers were informed what men did, 
they were also told why they did so, 
and could not, in the nature of things, 
do otherwise. If this knowledge be 
wanting in a history, such history is a 
mere catalogue of events; and reading 
it then becomes a parrot-like acquisi- 
tion of language, without understand- 
ing the grammar, or being able tocom- 

se in it. 

There is, however, another kind of 
historians, viz. those of which Rapin 
is a favourable exemplar. They lay 
no claim to philosophical. acumen, and 
deduce er ner from general philoso- 
phical principles. They give only 
concatenated narratives, and certain 
results of particular feelings. They 
tell us that hard blows produce bloody 
noses and black eyes ; and they tell us in 
long circumstantial details, how people 
may be teazed till they fall into a pas- 
sion, and proceed to fighting; and 
then the ultimate knowledge gained 
is, that might overcomes right. Now 
such a detail forms the History of 
Ireland. 

It does not follow, that because a 
nation is ultra-religionized, the people 
are, as such, good citizens; because 
they cannot become so, unless they 
are educated or civilized also. There 
is not, without the smallest offence to 
our warm-hearted fellow-countrymen 
of Wales, a region where there is more 
of ultra-religion, and less sense of so- 
cial rights. There is not a village of 
fifty houses which does not contain two 
or three places of worship, but there is 
neither education nor police. The in-. 
attention of a Welch Jury to the sup- 
port of civil rights is proverbial, and 
the same feeling now exists as did in 
1444. In that year a petition was 
presented to Puloment, saying, that 
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*« Welchmen should be excluded from 
all offices in Wales, because if they 
had the same freedom and _ liberty 
as Englishmen, it shuld be the utter 
destruction of Englishmen in the said 
townes, and in the grounde there 
dwelling ; for thei shuld passe in juries 
and trials of them and of their liflodes, 
whom thei have no thing in favour, 
but in grete despite, in hert, counte- 
nance, and word.” Rot. Parl. 23 
Hen. VI. vol. V. p. 104. 

In the same manner, the Irish were 

religionized, but permitted to remain 
in barbarism. Now our ancestors ex- 
ercised the same policy with regard to 
both countries; they planted Norman 
— in both, and excluded the 
ndigenz from civil offices, in the 
manner described in the Parliament 
Roll quoted: thus forming what our 
fair authoress calls mere ‘ Anti-social 
chaos.” We solemnly declare, that 
we speak not thus from prejudice. 
Wales is a very fine part of England, 
is not over-peopled, and nothing more 
is necessary to render it arural — 
than good roads, a respect for social 
rights, and the arts of civilization. 
Ireland is the dupe of faction and su- 
perstition and ignorance, and poverty 
and want of employment; but Scot- 
land, an acknowleged poor country, is 
rapidly advancing, even to rivalry of 
England, merely by connecting edu- 
cation with religion. We hope that 
we shall not be misunderstood. We 
mean only to say, that it is idle to talk 
of improving people, if they are not 
taught also to read and write. 

Hume is of opinion, that if Ireland 
had been effectually subdued by Henry 
I]. matters would have been ultimately 
different; but political circumstances 
compelled the English King to leave 
the country prematurely, and, says our 
fair Authoress, he granted lands to ad- 
venturers, and allowed them to erect 
castles and maintain garrisons. She 
then says, 


*« Was this to do justice and love mercy ? 
But such was the custom of the times, and 
certainly it was a custom admirably calcu- 
lated to make conquests without expence 
to the Crown, but fraught with danger and 
oppression. To this system may be imputed 
the miseries which Ireland felt for ages ; 
but in all probability had Henry not been 
interrupted in his engagement, the gradual 
subjection of the country to his power would 
have been attended by the most auspicious 
consequences.” 
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The political state of nations at this 
period of history, rendered princes 
unable to maintain their conquests by 
regular armies. The only mode they 
had to make their work durable, and to 
establish their acquisitions, was by 
making settlements in the conquered 
country, dividing among them the 
possessions of the vanquished, giving 
them the authority, and thus gradually 
transforming the ancient occupiers into 
a new people. But it appears that the 
state of Ireland was so little inviting to 
the English, that only a few of despe- 
rate fortunes could be persuaded, from 
time to time, to transport themselves 
into it, who, instead of reclaiming the 
inhabitants from their uncultivated 
manners, were gradually assimilated 
to them, degenerating from the cus- 
toms of their own nation. Such is 
the opinion of our historian Hume ; 
but when it is recollected, that arbi- 
trary military leaders were the first set- 
uers, we are not to be surprised at the 
repugnance of the Irish, nor can we 
suppose much refinement was intro- 
duced. The same historian judici- 
ously remarks: ‘* The natives, never 
wholly subdued, still retained their 
animosities against their conquerors ; 
their hatred was retaliated by the like 
injuries, and from these causes, durin 
the course of four centuries, abel 
still savage and intractable. Henry 
(says an old historian) obliged Strong- 
bow toreturn to Ireland, being likely for 
his own wealth and assurance to procure 
all possible means of bridling and an- 
noying the Irish.” Vol. I. p. 128. 

Similar practices of restraining the 
Irish by continually making grants and 
sending new settlers, were followed by 
succeeding Kings: and of course, no- 
thing but quarrelling or oppression 
could ensue from such measures. 

We must however, in our judgment, 
on account of the excessive and in- 
creasing population, come at last to 
Emigration. As to Catholic Emanci- 
pation, its actual consequence, if con- 
ceded, is only increase of power in the 
demandants. It can neither give bread 
to the hungry, employment to the 
idle, or understanding to the ignorant. 
We shall not, therefore, forbear giving 
the opinions of our fair Authoress upon 
the Tiiesent operations of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and our own sublime 
Liturgy. Of the former she says, 

*« Practical liness appears to have 
been lost amongst a thousand senseless opi- 
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nions and absurd ceremonies. Taught to 
believe that self-inflicted pain is acceptable 
to the Deity, both as an atonement for 
crime, and as a token of thankfulness, it is 
evident that such an opinion of the 
Almighty can offer no check to depravity, 
must tend to harden still more the unfeel- 
ing, and can prove no corrective to the 
thoughtless. About the period of which 
we now . ee [12th century] the doctrine 
of transubstantiation was required by the 
Court of Rome to be acknowledged by all 
men; this tended still more to separate 
men from the sublime simplicity of the 
Gospel. Men fell down before the conse- 
crated host, and worshipped it, as God. 
Thus the sublimest mysteries of religion 
were corrupted by the exuberance of imagi- 
nation, and the overwrought excitements of 
the latter were mistaken for the genuine 
fervours of the former, leaving the heart un- 
corrected, and the passions unsubdued ; 
while the noblest faculties of the soul were 
prostrated at the shrine of deception and 
crafty avarice.” P. 137. 


Of the Liturgy she says: 


‘‘ Sir Arthur Chichester proceeded 
(among other things) to procure a transla- 
tion of the Common Prayer into the Irish 
language for the instruction of the ignorant, 
and the edification of all. It is pleasing to 
have it in our power to mark this important 
and salutary exercise of authority; for it is 
surely not sufficient that sovereigns should 
merely be persuaded of the salutary influence 
of religion on the morality and happiness of 
those subjected to their empire, but they 
are bound to use the means to maintain and 
to cherish this salutary action, and of course 
every part of public worship becomes of in- 
finite importance, and should be made plain 
and comprehensive tu the people. Nor can 
any thing be imagined more calculated to 
produce every good effect, both political, 
moral, and religious, on the minds of the 
multitude, than the Liturgy of our Church, 
at once interesting and affecting; sympa- 
thising with human weakness, suited to 
human wants and anxieties, and of power to 
elevate the soul towards the Supreme Being, 
and the study of his attributes; and in fact, 
producing in the soul of man those senti- 
ments, which form the firmest and securest 
band, to unite men together in loyalty to 
their king, obedience to their governors, 
and social love towards each other.” Vol. I. 
p- 473. 

From these extracts our readers will, 
we hope, join us in opinion, that the 
work is very ably and satisfactorily exe- 
cuted by our fair Authoress. 

IN. B. In a future Review of Sir 
William Betham’s Irish Antiquarian 
Researches, we shall notice his opi- 
nions of the Historians of Ireland. } 
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13. Corn and Currency, in an Address to the 
Land-Owners. By Sir James Graham, 
Bart. of Netherby. 8vo: pp. 114. 
THE Honourable Baronet clearly 

shows, that 

*In a long series of years the price of 
bread corn is the sure test of the variations 
of the standard of value; and that a depre- 
ciation of the currency operates on the price 
of corn, more directly and powerfully, than 
war, than peace, or any other circumstance, 
excepting always, for short periods, the de- 
mand and the supply.” P. 26. 

He further observes, that we may 
always know the real value of the cur- 
rency, i.e. whether the corn has been 
debased, or paper been overissued, or 
the coin been amended, or the paper 
contracted, by the state of prices and the 
foreign exchanges. P. 27. 

Rises and falls in the Funds, exactly 
correspond, like the prices of wheat, 
with the increase and decrease of is- 
sues. P. 30. 

The inference therefore is, that a 
steady price is the sure consequence 
of a currency uniformly full, and nei- 
ther increased nor diminished. P. 31. 

In proof Sir James Graham states, 
1. that from 1697 to 1764 the price of 
wheat was the same, because the 
standard was not depreciated; and 
that from 1764 to 1794 the former 
average price was nearly doubled, be- 
cause the circulating medium was in 
excess, pp. 25, 26.; 2. that Country 
Bankers regulated their issues by that of 
the Bank of England, and that corn 
rose or fell according to the issue of 

er, and is more particularly notice- 
able by that of Country Banks. 

This appears from table III. in p. 
48, which, in order to save room, we 
shall here give in round numbers : 
Years. Bank of Country Bk Ave. Price 

Engl. Paper. Paper. of Wheat. 

1819 50 millions. 17 millions. 72s. 


1820 46 do. 11 do. 65s. 
1821 42 da 8 do. 54s. 
1822 34 do. 8 da. 43s. 


Sir James then contends, that the 
circulation of the country having been 
reduced nearly one half in 1816 and 
1817, of what it had been in 1813 and 
1814, and gold and wheat falling ac- 
cordingly (see p. 36,) the results show, 

** The total inadequacy of the protection 
of the Corn Laws against a rvinous fall of 
price occasioned by a t decrease of the 
circulating medium. protection could 
give no more than absolute monopoly, and 
the command of the supply which they then 
enjoyed. The crops of 1818, 1819, 1820, 
1821, had been no more than average, yet 


prices fell gradually from 88s, to 43s. a-quar- 
ter; and the rb they receded vent the 
opening of the ports, the lower they became. 
Yet for 150 years prior to 1793, 50s. was ra- 
ther more than the average price ; and while 
gold is at 31, 17s. 104d. an ounce, that 
wheat on an average, in a series of years, 
must be under 50s. is as certain as the re- 
volution of the planets round the sun.” P. 50. 


The remedies proposed by Sir James, 
are, an available use of the Sinking 
Fund, and a tax upon Fundholders, 
to whom he says (p. 99) Mr. Peel’s 
Bill has given a bonus of more than 
30 per cent. Here we demur. Ifa 
landed proprietor’s estate was before 
1764 worth 30 years’ purchase, and the 
rent 1000/. per ann., then, with the 
excess of the currency, that rent (to 
use round numbers) became 2000/. per 
ann. and the saleable value of the estate 
60,0001. He has had the bonus of 100 
per cent. It would far exceed our 
limits to go further, but we think that 
all parties in the kingdom (except 
fixed annuitants) have had the ~~ 
of an excessive currency; and such 
currency having been contracted, ail 
should share the loss, as they have 
shared the profit, equitably. We have 
only room however to say, that the 
pamphlet is excellent; and proves, 
that unfluctuating prices of corn (and 
the consequences, rmanent rents, 
&c. &c.) are dependent, in the main, 
upon a currency which does not vacil- 
late through extension and contraction 
of issues ad lilitum. 


—_o— 


14. Elementary Propositions on the Cur- 
rency ; with Additions, showing their ap- 
plication to the present times. By Henry 
Drummond. vo, pp. 69. 


THIS is, like Sir James Graham’s, 
an elaborate pamphlet. The follow- 
ing are obvious modes, says this 
writer, by which we may detect an 
excess of paper currency: 1. dearness 
of commodities; 2. falf of interest of 
money; and, 3. exportation of the 
coin. There are other tokens more 
abstruse, for which we refer our rea- 
ders to the author. We shall show 
summarily how, in our judgment, this 
excess of paper produced recent events. 
The depreciation of the currency 
causes prices to rise. This rise of 
prices stimulates the manufacturer to 
make more goods, and the banker to 
issue more bills, or discount more 
notes. This further issue again raises 
prices, and causes more goods to be 
made, Thus there ensues a glut of 
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paper and a glut of goods. A sudden 


contraction of issues destroys the means 
of customers to buy these extra goods 
upon speculation of sale again, for men 
will not sleep upon two different bed- 
steads at night, when they want only 
one; nor can manufacture be indefi- 
nite, unless sale is so also. If aman 
cannot effect his sales the becomes dis- 
tressed for money, and his situation is 
soon detected, because there is an ex- 
traordinary call for accommodation ; 
whereas if he could have effected his 
sales, as expected, of course he would 
have a return for his money sufficient 
to keep things in a progressive state. 
If there be a contraction of issues, 
prices will fall, and occasion a lesser 
trade, which requires smaller extent of 
accommodation. The surplus paper 
in circulation will then be sent in for 
conversion into specie, which being 
impossible, credit will be very seriously 
disturbed. In short, excess of paper 
will produce excess of trading, and 
both will end badly. 

We shall now give a curious para- 
graph from our author, p. 42: 

“« The issues of paper money were carried 
to a monstrous extent by acceptances. I 
know three men in one connection, and 
five in another (I do not mean as partners) 
who contrived to get out, and to keep out, 
nearly half a million of their notes; and it 
appears that they only wanted a little more 
time to make the large businesses, in which 
they embarked and supported, profitable. 
They have all failed but one, and have put 
upwards of 300 persons out of employment. 
Such things as these were carried on to a 
monstrous extent.” 

These practices further aggravated 
the distress; and we shall only add 


‘one more remark on this head. Pos- 


session of landed or funded property 
enables persons to command floating 
capital; and thus pay com- 
mences in trade, without the least at- 
tention to demand or supply ; because 
high prices, the result of excessive 
paper issue, are ascribed to a greater 
demand. Here lies a grand mistake, 
and a most mischievous one it is, 
namely, making high prices and de- 
mand synonimous, when it is not a 
certain, only an occasional test. 

The fallacy of supposing, that the 
security of Count anks would be 
increased by compelling them to ape 
sit a security for the notes which they 
issued, is thus exposed by our author: 

“¢ Suppose a man with an estate or stock 
worth 50,000/. deposits this security, and 
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obtains leave to issue 50,00QU. notes ; he. 
then, with these, huys more ‘land to the 
amount of 10,000/. deposits this and issues 
again so many more notes.” P. 49. 


In p. 62 it is observed, that the 
Scots, knowing well that paper could 
alone keep up high rents, have acted 
accordingly. 

In p. 63 it is also justly observed, 
that the obloquy to which the Country 
Banks have been exposed is base. Let 
the thousands whom they have saved 
from ruin or injury, come forward, as 
they ought, in honourable and manly 
vindication of them. 

Here we must leave our author. We 
do not agree with him in all points ; 
but he writes like a man of business 
and talent, and truly merits respect. 


15. The Mourner comforted on the loss of a 
Child. By the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. 
F.R.S.L. Vicar of Dudley, &c. 16mo, 
pp- 134. 

THERE is no cure for grief but 
time. Attempts at consolation only 
act like wind upon fire—keep the 
flame alive. If the sufferer be left un- 
disturbed by obtrusive, but fruitless 
condolence, and be only treated with 
kind attentions (a serious deportment 
and cautious silence on the distress- 
ing subject being strictly observed) 
Nature will take its course, exhaust 
itself, and gradually furnish such re- 
lief as the case admits; for the extent, 
and duration of affliction depends. 
much upon the ages, characters, and 
circumstances of the parties. In a re- 
ligious view, however, scenes of mourn- 
ing are admirably instructive ; and such 
beautiful and affecting remarks, as 
abound in this little work, are emi- 
nently fitted to aid the cause of piety 


and wisdom. 

—}— 

16. Lectures on History and General Policy ; 
to which is prefixed an Essay on a course 
of liberal Education for civil and active 
Life. By Joseph Priestley, LL.D. F.R.S, 
&e. A new Edition, with numerous 
Enlargements : comprising a Lecture on 
«« The Cimstitution of the United States,” 
from the Author’s American Edition ; and 
additional Notes. By J.T. Rutt. 8ve, 
pp. 584. 

TO the philosophical labours of Dr. 
Priestley, every fair and candid man 
will gladly do justice; and to these 
« Lectures on History," among others, 
They are evidently founded on those 
of Blair, and very much in his style 
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and manner. They contain luminous 
expositions and deductions from facts, 
which men who read history without 
some such aid would pass over as un- 
important. Such things operate like 
Catalogues Raisonnées, or Guides, 
which direct the attention to leading 
objects. 

Precisel speaking, ‘* Lectures on 
History” » me d be only faithful deduc- 
tions from precedents; but we may 
allow some excursion for the sake of 
interesting matter. We should, how- 
ever, have preferred many things to 
useless accounts of the Record offices, 
and such profuse transcripts of Nicol- 
son’s Historical Library ; for of these 
Dr. Priestley was not a judge. In 
philosophy (setting aside his peculiar 
political and religious opinions) the 
author was more qualified to shine, 
and here we give him that eulogy 
which he justly merits. No man can 
peruse this work without the satifac- 
tion of knowing that his judgment 
will be highly improved, and his 
knowledge vastly increased. 

The third lecture is too long for us 
to transcribe. It is most instructive ; 
and proves, that in the government of 
God, “‘ all evils lead to and —— 
in a ter ” (p. 55). The evi 
of on ie A so el ge been much 
discussed by pseudo-philosophers, who, 
without the power of directing events, 
are desirous of making a new world of 
their own (i. e. of building houses, 
without a knowledge of architecture, 
and without means or materials). 
Priestley, however, shows : 

*« That the disposition to hostility, con- 
sidering the necessity of human nature 
being what it is in other respects, has, upon 
the whole, been serviceable to mankind, 
and without that disposition men would 
have been in a worse situation.” P. 561. 


The philosophical instruction to be 
derived from history, by means of facts 
only, is plainly shown in the follow- 
ing passage : 

*« The laws and customs of a country 
show clearly what was the manner of living, 
and the occupation of the original inhabi- 
tants of it. us, where we End that the 
eldest sons succeed to the whole, or the 
greatest part of the estate, we may be sure 
that we see traces of feudal notions of a mi- 
litary life, and a monarchical government, 
in which a prince is better served by one 
— vassal, than by several weak ones. 

ere the children succeed equally, it is a 
mark of a state having been addicted to 
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husbandry, and inclined to a equal 
government. And where the youngest 
succeeds, we may take it for granted that 
the people formerly lived a pastoral and 
roving life, in which it is natural for the 
oldest to be provided for and disposed of 
the first, and the youngest to take what is 
left ; a manner of life which requires and 
—_ of little or no regular government.” 
+ 105. 


There are many party principles, 
however, intermingled with remarks 
of this valuable nature, but they are 
detected intuitively, and bear no com- 
parison to the vast mass of informa- 
tion anconnected with the relative 
political and religious classes of society, 
subjects which cannot and ought not 
to be considered apart from circum- 
stances. The Editor has done his 
duty by annexing very useful notes 
and references, 


: —_@— 

17. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the late Thomas Hinderwell, 
Esq. Author of * The History and Anti- 
guities of Scarborough,” yc. By John 
Cole, Editor of Herveiana, the bo- 
rough Allum, &c. 8vo, pp. 57. The 
Fugitive pieces of Thomas Hinderwell. 
pp. 55. 

THIS work is intended for the me- 
morial of a truly worthy and benevo- 
lent man, who, tf we may so say, was 
**the Scarborough Man of Ross.” 
Mr. Hinderwell was born at the former 
place in 1744; and educated 7 
at the Grammar-school) at Coxwold, 
co. York. He left school for a sea- 
faring life, became the master of a 
vessel, and in 1775, retired with a for- 
tune, from the sea service. In the 
succeeding year he was elected one of 
the Corporation—became three times 
Chief Magistrate, and filled other re- 
spectable offices. In 1816 he left 
public life, ‘‘ in order, as he always 
stated, that he might have leisure to 
— objects of eternal import,” p. 4. 

e died unmarried, Oct. 22, 1825, 
aged 81 *. 

Whatever good this worthy man 
could do, he did; and his private was 
equal to his public character. It 
would, however, be repetition to 
our readers, to give the details; and 
therefore, we shall copy from p. 15, 
the following character of English 
sailors, from a work entitled, ‘* Letters 





* A Memoir of Mr. Hinderwell is given 
in our Magazine for Dec. 1825, p. 570. 
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on England,” translated from the 
Spanish. 

* Voltaire has the merit of having disco- 
vered the physical cause of the superiority 
of the English at sea. The natives of the 
South of Europe navigate the smooth seas ; 
those of the North are frozen up during the 
winter; but the English seas are navigated 
in long, dark, stormy nights, when nothing 
but great skill and incessant caution can 
preserve the vessel. Hence arises a degree 
of confidence in their sailors, which is 
almost incredible; the greater the danger 
the greater the activity. Instead of shrink- 
ing from toil, every man is at his post. 
Added to this confidence, they have also in 
war, the (blank in original) which arises 
from constant success. The English sailor 
feels that he is master of the sea. What- 
ever he sees, is to do him homage. He is 
always on the look out, not with the fear of 
an enemy before his eyes, but like a strong 
pirate with the hopes of gain; and when 
going into action with an equal or even a 
superior force, he calculates his profits as 
certain as if the enemy were taken. ‘ There,’ 
said the master of a frigate, when the cap- 
tain did not choose to engage a superior 
French force, because he ‘hed & convoy in 
charge, ‘there,’ said he with a groan, 
* there is 700/. lost to me for ever.’ As 
for fear, it is not in their nature. One of 
these men went to see a juggler exhibit 
his tricks; there happened to be a quantity 
of gunpowder in the apartment underneath, 
which took fire, and blew up the house. 
The sailor was thrown into a garden behind, 
where he fell without being hurt. He 
stretched his arms and legs, got up, shook 
himself, rubbed his eyes, and then cried 
out, conceiving what had happened to be 
only a part of the performance, and perfectly 
willing to go through the whole, ‘ I wonder 
what the fellow will do next.” Pp. 15, 16. 

Mr. Cole has well got up his ac- 
count; but we warn him against such 
religious jargon as occurs in p. 2, and 
more especially in p. 44, where he 
says, “‘ some of his readers will expect 
a long account of his [Mr. Hinder- 
well’s] experience in the divine life.” 

We do not profess to understand 
the meaning of this phrase, but we 
make no doubt that it is something 
very foolish, and very like the mysti- 
cisms of Johanna Southcote. 


—@-- 
18. My Early Days. By Walter Ferguson, 
Esq. 16mo, pp. 160. 

THE greater part of religious tales 
have for their object proselytism to a 
particular party; and they interlard 
eommon discourse with puritanic 
Gent. Mac. July, 1826. 
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jargon from the Bible, upon the same 
rinciple as the French push their 
anguage among all nations, viz. that 
it may become the most fashionable, 
if possible the universal language. 
But here is a tale written from purer 
motives. It is the history of a man 
brought up under excellent parents, 
who was deluded bya youth of superior 
rank to engage in a water excursion, 
in which the youth was drowned. A 
report that the hero of the tale had 
also perished, occasioned the death of 
his sick mother. We shall not nar- 
rate the story; only observe, that it is 
very instructive, and press the moral 
upon recollection. 


**T never had a moment when I 
was not obedient to the laws of God, and 
attribute the sufferings of my whole ex- 
istence to no other cause than the few but 
fatal follies of my early days.” P. 160. 


I: is an excellent book to put into 
the hands of children. 


—@—- 


19. The Twentieth Annual Report of the 
London Hibernian Society. 8vo, pp. 22. 


THE provinces to which education 
by this Society’s fund has extended, 
are Munster, Leinster, Connaught, and 
Ulster. The sum total of day scholars 
is 62,413; of adults, 2024; of Sunday 
scholars, 27,646 ; the total, 92,083. 
The number of day-schools is 741, of 
which 359 are under the direction of 
Clergymen, 231 under the Laity, 16 
under Roman Catholic Priests, 14 
under Dissenting Ministers, and 121 
have no regular patrons or visitors. 

Such is the statement; and it shows, 
without any uncharitable insinuation, 
that the slandered Clergy of the Irish 
Established Church, take exactly twenty 
times more pains to diffuse a moral and 
religious education among the unfor- 
tunate Irish, than either the Roman 
Catholics or Dissenters, although no 
creed is exacted. From this statement 
we are satisfied that the great blessing 
of universal education will be more 
owing to the Clergy of the Church of 
England, than to any other body of 
men; and that the farther they are 
enabled to act, so much the more will 
the object be accomplished. 

The indifference of the others we 
attribute to the schools having no 
object of proselytism. 

t seems from the Parliamentary 
Report (p. 12), “ that the progress of 
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this Society is strongly and constant! 
0. ed by the Roman CatholicCler “ng 
als ough it is positively ordered, ‘ that 
no attempt shall be made in these 
schools to instil Protestant doctrine 
into the minds of the Roman Catholic 
children. ‘Their chief object is to give 
them scriptural instruction.” 

The simple facts stated, speak vo- 
lumes in behalf of this Society. In 
the present state of Ireland, there 
ought not to be difficulties started 
about the modes of diffusing a know- 
ledge of Scripture throughout that 
country. It is time enough to talk of 
the best modes, when the grand object 
is effected ; it is time enough to talk 
about the best disposition of the capi- 
tal, when the money is raised. Fami- 
liarity with the Scriptures must ever 
be the first and best thing in Propagat 
ing the Protestant system. ‘The Kil- 
dare-street Society acts under Govern- 
ment patronage; but we think that 
others ought not to be neglected by the 
public, because the general object thus 
suffers ; and therefore willingly second 
the object of their Report—an appeal 
for further donations. 


——_@—— 

20. The Tré Giuli, translated from the Ita- 
lian of G. B. Casti, with a Memoir of 
the Author, and some account of his other 
Works, 8vo, pp. 203. 


THE Poet represents himself as hav- 
ing borrowed Jr? Giuli (about three 
groats English), which he is unable 
to pay, and the misery of duns, and 
being dunned, is placed in every pos- 
sible form of humourous exhibition. 
The conceptions are very ingenious, 
and if the reader only takes the cata- 
logue of the Theses of each sonnet or 
stanza, he will find in the work all the 
light humour of the “ Splendid Shil- 
ling.” The Poem, however, is too 
long, and this length spoils the fall 
effect of the delicate odour, which not 
having the strength of musk, or aro- 
matic vinegar, will not bear dilution. 

The translation is very creditable. 


—_—}— 
21. The Labours of Idleness ; or, Seven 

Nights’ Entertainment. By Guy Penseval. 

8vo. pp. 330. J. Taylor. 

THIS volume has been attributed, 
with more or less confidence, to many 
of the “Wits about Town.” We 
pretend not to decide where the rights 
of paternity lie, contented to take the 
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volume as we find it; nor over inqui- 
sitive to know more than is set down 
for us. If the writer belongs to an 
school, it is, we think, to that whic 
flourishes in Cockaigne —occasionally 
clever, not unfrequently puling; ex- 
tremely artificial, much given to ‘‘ bab- 
ble of green fields,” and to run riot in 
descriptions of pastoral life ; yet withal 
the full flavour of London smoke .is 
upon it. It is not easy within the com- 
pass of such extracts as we can afford, 
to give a fair specimen of the = of 
the volume. Our author exhibits 
almost as many varieties as the tales he 
relates ; and it must be acceded to him 
in justice, that he is master of all. The 
ome interspersed through the vo- 
ume bears the same stamp of genius 
with the prose, with many similar 
defects. 

There is a touching pathos in the 
tale entitled ‘* Love's devotion.” With- 
out much either of novelty or origi- 
nality, it leaves an impression most 
favourable to the theory it purposes to 
establish. It relates the oft-told his- 
tory of faithful love deserted for 
worldly gear; its enduring constancy 
through trial and defection, and burn- 
ing intensely but secretly to the death. 


—o— 

22. Dr. Virtanueva’s Observations on 
the Answers of the Rev. James Doyle, D. D. 
show, that it is utterly impossible to allow 
Papal authority in foreign states without 
derogation from the just rights of their re- 
spective Sovereigns. He proves his position 
elaborately. 

23. With regard to the Labyrinth, or, 
Popish Circle, we have only to say, that ex- 
tinguishing Papal infallibility is as easy as 
blowing out a candle. Mr, Warson is, 
however, in the present times, entitled to 
praise in bringing forward Episcopius’s 


elaborate exposé of such absurd claims. 








24. We can say nothing about the His- 
tory of Hannibal the Great till it exists. At 
present not a word has been said about 
him ; Number I. being confined to ** Phe- 
nicia before the Flood.” 





25. Mr. Epwarps’s Tour of the Dove, 
&c. is a poem not deficient in elegance. 
Dovedale, the chief object, highly merits 
description. 





26. Mr. Hotrann’s Dryburgh Abbey, 
and other‘poems, do credit to his feelings. 





27. Mr. Incram’s Principles of Arith- 
metic, is a cheap and useful school-book. 
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Ready fot Publication. 

The History of the Administration of the 
Right Hon. Henry Pelham, from 1743 to 
1754. 

Arte of Painting and Sculpture in Eng- 
land, with an account of the different Insti- 
tutions, &c. By Mr. Sass, author of 
** Journey to Rome and Naples.” 

The Narrative of a Four Year’s Residence 
in France, by an English Family. 

A Selection of Sacred Harmony. By J. 
Coceins. 

Capt. Parry’s Third Voyage for the Dis- 
cevery of a North-west Passage. 

A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty, 
iu which is contained an Examination of the 
Scripture Evidence for the Doctrines of 
Calvinism. By Rosert Witson, A.M. 

The History of the Parish Church of St. 
John, Hampstead. 

A Grammar of the Persian Language, 
with a Vocabulary and Index. By Mr. 
Noste, of Edinburgh. 

A Volume of Sermons on the Ninety-first 
Psalm. 

General Directions for collecting and 
preserving Exotic Insects and Crustacea, 
with illustrative Plates. By Grorce Sa- 
movEtte, A.L.S. Author of the “* Ento- 
mologist’s Useful Compendium.” 

More Odd Moments, containing, The 
Adventures of a Locket, the Rambles of a 
Subaltern, and Think Twice before you act. 
By the Author of Odd Moments. 

A Collection of Addresses, Squibs, Songs, 
&e. together with the Political Mounte- 
bank (shewing the changeable opinions of 
Mr. Cobbett), published during the late 
contestedElection for the Borough of Preston. 





Preparing for Publication. 


The History of Scotland, from the earliest 
Period to the middle of the Ninth Century. 
By the Rev. ALexanper Low, A.M. Clatt, 
Aberdeenshire ; Correspondent Member of 
the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 

An Historical, Topographical, and Sta- 
tistical Survey of the Honor of Woodstock, 
in the County of Oxford ; including Biogra- 

hical Anecdotes of eminent and illustrious 
ndividuals. By J. Graves. 

The American Annual Register, or View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature of 
each Year. By G. and C. Carvitt, New 
York, and T. Warp, London. 

A History of the Battle of Aginéourt, 
from contemporary authorities, the greater 
part of which have been hitherto inedited ; 
together with a copy of the Roll returned 
into the Exchequer in Nov. 1416, by com- 
mand of Henry the Fifth, of the names of 
the Nobility, Kaights, Esquires, and others, 


who were present on that occasion; and 
Biographical Notices of the principal Com- 
manders. By Nicuotas Harris Nicoxas, 
Esq. F.S.A. 
hree Letters humbly submitted to the 
consideration of the most Reverend the 
Lord Archbishop of Cashel, on the recent 
Apocryphal Publications of his Grace, and 
on the Annotations accompanying them. 
By the Rev. Joun Oxree, Curate of Stone- 
rave. Likewise, by the same Author, A 
tter respectfully addressed to the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, relative to the Text of 
the Heavenly Witnesses. 

Wittiam Jackson Hooxer’s Muscologia 
Britannica, containing the Mosses of Greet 
Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged; 
third Edition. 

Death’s Doings, consisting of twenty- 
four Plates, from designs by Mr. R. Dag- 
ley, Author of Select Gems from the An- 
tique, &c, 


Tue Bartisn Institution. 

A magnificent collection of paintings, 
principally of the Flemish chant, to = 
open to public inspection at the British In- 
stitution in Pall Mall. They are the pro- 
perty of his Majesty, and amount to 164 in 
number; and though it may be a work of 
supererogation to criticize such well-koown 
works, it may pussibly amuse some of our 
readers, to hear our individual opinion of 
their merits. 

The clear, minute, and finished style of 
the Flemish artists is every where displayed, 
which, though deficient of the severe gran- 
deur of the ‘Tealian school, are nevertheless 
perfect in the delineation of the domestic 
scenes of familiar life. But it must not be 
concealed, that with their homely subjects, 
these artists frequently descend lower than 
they need, and their bad taste in introduc- 
ing offensive subjects is very conspicuous in 
several of the best paintings. 

We commenced our observations in the 
North room, on a large allegorical picture 
by Rubens, wherein the story of St. George 
is represented with his accustomed fire, bril- 
liancy, and harmony of composition, while 
the cadaverous foreground has a dreadful ef- 
fect. Close to this painting are two grace- 
ful portraits of Henrietia-Maria, by Van- 
dyke, which, however, do not put the face 
of Sir J. Reynolds, by himself, that hangs 
between them, at all out of countenance. 
Indeed, the ease and judgment, the strong 
powers, and elegant taste of this great mas- 
ter, appear to infinite advantage in the close 
comparison he thus encounters with some 
of the finest known specimens of art. His 
Marquis of Granby, Count de la Lippe, and 
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Marquis of Rockingham, are really admira- 
ble, and fully justify the patronage he re- 
ceived, It is a vulgar error, corey of the 
catalogue of Sir T. Browne, to suppose that 
real talent can remain unappreciated; which 
mistake has probably arisen from the spe- 
cious app n d by preco- 
sity, @ quality only to be rendered useful by 
severe application. The union of genius 
and industry cannot fail of success. 

The productions of Rembrandt form a 
prominent feature of this. collection, and 
evince his bold pencil, high finish, and at- 
tention to Nature. The Adoration of the 
Magi, though mysteriously dark, is rich in 
colour and broad masses of shadow. The 
Portrait of himself, and the Head of the old 
Rabli, are excellent. Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdalen has a. very fine effect of 
light and shade, and the Burgomaster Pan- 
cras at his Wife's Toilet is a splendid painting. 
’ The Vandykes are. capital specimens of 
gtace, correctness, and delicate colouring, 
Christ healing the Sick is excellently. de- 
picted, though our Saviour’s face cannot be 
called sublime, and we were much struck 
with its decided inferiority, in conception 
and execution, to that of Raphael's Trans/i- 
guration. The Marriege of St. Catharine, 
and Portrait of Gaston de France, are de- 
lightful, but there is no reason why the 
child’s flesh in the former should catch the 
eye, by being so severely pinched. One of 
the most remarkable pictures of this artist 
is the one representing the hapless head of 
Charles the First, in three positions, it being 
the one sent by his Queen to Bernini, in 
order that a-bust might be made from it. 

Here are numerous productions from the 
pencil of Teniers, an artist, whose fidelity 
of execution and exquisiteness of touch are 
unrivalled in his departmeut, and who, with 
Vandyke, well comprehended the rules and 
general maxims of their great master Ru- 
bens. We are inclined to class the Alchy- 
mist in his Study amongst the very best 
works of this artist, from its rich and har- 
monious colour, its careful execution, and 
the excellent stillness and repose through- 
out. There is also a very good picture with 
himself, his wife, and his gardener intro- 
duced, and some Village Fétes, of which 
Nos. 105 and 151, are by far the best; in 
the former the dancers are executed with 
infinite spirit and fidelity, though with but 
little grace, and the drunken peasant on the 
ground, tendering his respects to a damsel 
who declines them, is humorously touched. 
His merry-makings are very superior to 
those of _* Steen, of which there are se- 
veral specimens. 

The Landscapes of Berghem, Cuyp, Hob- 
bema, and A, Vandevelde are very fine, as 
are the Sea pieces of W. Vandevelde, the 
busy scenes of Wouverman, and the inte- 
riors of Ostade, D. Teniers, and Gerard 
Douw. Of the latter order, but of a very 
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different style, may be named, the inside of 
a Convent, by Grenet, with monks at their 
devotions, a rich specimen of art, which, 
though flat, from an absence of picturesque 
shadows, is very capital in its whole effect. 
The light actually glows through the arm 
drapery of the officiating priests. 

e Taking down from the Cross, painted 
by ‘Venusto from a design by Michael An- 
gelo, is a beautiful gem, in which the in- 
tense grief of the Virgin, and the majesty of 
our Saviour, are powerfully expressed, and 
chastely coloured, though the picture is so 
small. 

The works of F. and W. Mieris are 
charming for the perfect finish of their mi- 
nutiz ; and the Woman suckling a Child, 
by W. Mieris the younger, is a very deli- 
ciously executed scene. The Woman listen- 
ing, by Maaes, is a well-known eabinet 
piece of great merit, but wherefore or frum 
whence proceeds so strong a light, is not 
easily made out. 

A View of St. James’s Park, rich in the 
costumes of 1740, recalls the dramatis per- 
sone of Richardson, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
and Smellett, tv our mind’s eye. But it 
yields a decided superiority in our favour, 
over the ladies and gentlemen of ‘the old 
school,”” as to convenience and cleanliness 
of apparel, in the present absence of wigs, 
powder, pads, hoops, swords, buckles, em- 
broidery, &c. 

The Roman Charity, as it is called, or 
the daughter yielding sustenance to her im- 
prisoned father, is perfection itself, and on 
the whole, the most interesting cabinet pic- 
ture we ever beheld. What acalm does the 
mind experience, on gazing at this master- 
piece of Vanderwerf, so immediately after 
looking at the adjacent puzzle called the 
Florence Gallery, by Zoffani, who, as if the 
laborious subject were not in itself suffi- 
ciently intricate, has introduced a number of 
portraits. We understand this elaborate 
painting was valued at 3000 guineas by 
the artist, who, however, was obliged to 
dispose of it for six hundred, a severe lesson 
for a man of talent and industry, but of bad 
taste. 





Scots’ Macazine. 


On the 7th of July, the copyright of the 
Scots’ Magazine was offered to public sale, 
at an auction-room in Edinburgh, for the 
price of 50/. and was not sold; the’ stock 
was cone at 4751. and the stock and 
copyright at 500/. without effecting a sale. 
The Scots’ Magazine was begun and pub- 
lished, by monthly bers, in Edinburgh, 
in January 1739, by Messrs. Murray and 
Cochrane, printers, and was continued under 
the same firm, till the end of the year 1793. 
The copyright was then purchased by 
Messrs. Watson and Co. booksellers, who 
began a new series with 1794, volume 56, 
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and continued the publication till the year 
1800. It then came into the hands of Mr. 
Constable, who, under the name of the 
Scots’ Magazine, went on with the publica- 
tion, till 1817 (the seventy-eighth year from 
the commencemeut), when, in August of 
that year, the first number of another new 
series, under the title of ‘‘ The Edinburgh 
Magazine, and Literary Miscellany, a new 
Series of the Scots’ Magazine,” commenced 
by Messrs. Constable and Co. and has been 
so published since. Each year formed a 
volume, down to 1817, when, the work be- 
ing enlarged, the year’s publication, or 
twelve monthly uumbers, have been divided 
into two volumes. At the end of the last 
year, the volumes in all amounted to ninety- 
six. 
Russian Dramatic AvuTuors. 

The directors of the Imperial Theatre at 
St. Petersburgh have published a series of 
regulations which fix the rights of authors 
in the following manner:—1. In the two 
capitals the author shall preserve his pro- 
perty in the piece, even after it is printed. 
2. The author of a comedy in verse, in three 
or more acts, shall receive the whole’ pro- 
ceeds of the second representation, 3. The 
author or translator of smaller pieces in 
verse shall have the proceeds of the second 
representation, the expenses being deducted 
from the same. 4. The author of a comedy 
or vaudeville, in three acts, and im prose, 
or of a vaudeville in one act, and in verse, 
shall be entitled to the receipts of the third 
representation, expenses deducted. 5. The 
other fees of authors, composers, or trans- 
Jators, shall vary from 200 to 1000 roubles, 
with the exception of grand operas, to which 
the second regulation shall apply. They 
shall all have the privilege of free admission. 

Mopern Greek Poetry. 

M. Kalvos, of Zante, has published an 
additional volume of Greek Odes, which 
have since been translated into French. 
They are full of generous and patriotic sen- 
timents, clothed in very melodious versifica- 
tion. The names of Canaris, Botzaris, and 
Byron, are those, to the consecration of 
which he principally devotes the labours of 
his muse. The work has been translated 
into French prose. 

Portratr oF Mitton. 

An original portrait of Milton has been 
receutly discovered by Mr. R. Lemon, of 
the State Paper Office, whose father, a short 
time since, bya singular coincidence, brought 
to light Milton’s “ Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine.”"—The portrait is enclosed in an 
oval border, and represents Milton appa- 
rently about twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age; the hair parted on the forehead, and 

ging down over the shoulders a little 
curled or wavy, but not enough to warrant 
the epithet of ringlets. The forehead ra- 
ther hich, and peculiarly formed, and the 
nose straight and well proportioned. The 


costume is strictly that of the period, a 
plsin falling collar or band, with a cloak or 
mantle thrown round the shoulders. 

Tue Diorama, Recent’s Park. 

Among the numerous exhibitions with 
which the metropolis abounds, the Dio- 
rama is one of the most pleasing. The 
effeet of light and shade is there shown in 
the highest degree imaginable. 

In viewing the interior of Roslyn Chapel, 
the speetator is almost at a loss to know 
whether it is a real building, or only a re- 
presentation, as the more it is viewed the 
more like a decayed building it appears. 
The representations of the foliage and 
flowers at the windows, and the garden at 
the end, are trul delightful. 

The City of Rowen is depicted in a - 
nificent style ; and the sipeentatien of's 
storm of rain, succeeded by the appearance 
of a double rambow, which is reflected on 
the river, and also appears behind the tree 
on the right as the storm subsides, is much 
to be admired. The buildings, river, and 
fields are very delightfully represented. 

The proprietors of the exhibition deserve 
the patronage of the publick; and it is 
hoped they will reap a golden harvest for 
their endeavours to gratify the taste of the 
people by so novel a representation in this 
country. 

Expepition To tat Arctic Seas. 

The Board of Admiralty have determined 
on fitting out another expedition to the 
Arctic Seas. The direction and immediate 
objects of the inteaded expedition, however, 
are different from those of the former 
voyages, and the promotion of the interests 
of our fisheries forms a very material iu- 
ducement for the present audertaking. Our 
knowledge of Spitzbergen is almost entirely 
confined to its western coast, and a wide 
field for discovery remains unexplored on 
the eastern shores of that island. The first 
object, therefore, of the intended expedi- 
tion, is the survey of its eastern coast, where 
it is expected that new and prolific fishing 
ground may be discovered, which will be 
attended with great benefit to our northern 
fishery, the seas on the western side of 
Spitzbergen being nearly exhausted. Cap- 
tain Parry has been selected for this interest- 
ing survey, and the Hecla is to be prepared 
for the performance of this service, during 
the next year. An ultimate and still more 
interesting object is subsequently to be at- 
tempted, which will require all the energy 
and enterprise of the distinguished officer 
to whom this service is to be intrusted. We 
understand the Hecla will take out with her 
boats or small vessels of peculiar construc- 
tion, in which Captain Parry and a party of 
the Hecla’s officers and men are to attempt 
actually to reach the North Pole, leaving 
the Hecla in the neighbourhood of Spitz- 
bergen. This attempt is to be made on 
the suggestion ef the Royal Society. 








EPILOGUE TO THE PHORMIO OF TERENCE. 


Paulus. 


Nausistrata 
(without) 


Paul (aside.) 


Chr. 
Nau. 


Nau. 
Nau. 
Nau. 


Nau. 
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SELECT POETRY. 
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(See Vol. xcv. Part i. p. 168.) 
Dorio 1n THE CHARACTER OF Paut Pry. 


Censores Critici, pulchre salvete puelle ! 
Hic mihi quando vagos forté tulisse pedes 
Accidit—ingratum ne me venisse putetis / 
[surveying the house with his glass.] 
Incultum ne me—hee quim speciosa domus! 
Conabor, per vos si quid proferre licebit, 
Ut fundat primos nostra Cameena jocos. 
Inclytus hic vobis—gratas advertite mentes— 
En adsum—dictis credite—Paulus ego! 
Ipse urbem calidam fugiens, strepitumque theatri, 
Laudes, et ruris frigora grata peto— 
Non me, qui priscis nomen deduxit ab hortis 
Circus, non Drure splendida tecta tenent. 
Triste Forum Feni! (claris hic lustror ocellis !) 
Eternum letus jam tibi dico vale— 
Ut Ludus placuit vobis? veteramque sonora 
Garrulitas? [crash without] Superi! quid velit ille sonus ? 
Credo, suas meesti partes egére trageedi ; 
Desinit, heu! regnum, Comica Musa, tuum! 
Vir perjure, Chremes.—Ch. Sevos compesce furores— 
N. Seemann, aut rapidi vorticis instar ero! 
I, pete conjugium, natam pete, turpis Adulter— 
He sanent, tibi que vulnera justa dabo. 





(Beats him.) 
Hee cape—et hec—manuum sint hec monimenta mearum. 
O mihi, Servator Jupiter, affer opem! 1 fT 


Sic vivunt, quos junxit Hymen—nunc verba recordor, 
Quz mihi cognato garrula dixit anus; 
*<Sit queesita tibi primim sapientia, Paule, 
Post, uxor;”—vetulz sis, bona terra, levis! 
Hic discam, vexent miseros mala quanta maritos, 
Quot sint divini commoda conjugii ! 
Advertam—(Chremes -opens the door, and Paul falls into the room) 
Cedes !—Paul. Incendia !—Nau. Bella!—Chr. Latrones! 
Accendor furiis!—Chr. Ut metuo!—Paul. Morior! 
(faliing on his knees.) 
Unde et qho ?—Chr. Nostras wdes que causa videndi ? 
Quid tibi vis?—Chr. Pacis munus an arma geris? 
Fare age quid venias.—Pau. Ne me venisse putetis 
Ingratum—toti Paulus in urbe vocor! 
(He takes a chair and sits down.) 
Detestor nimis urbanos—sedeamus, Amici— 
Que causa infelix jurgia tanta movet ? 
Cur rixa est? lites componite ; jungite dextras ; 
Sic vos— Nau. Quis fustem? quis mihi tela? fuge 
Improbe—proripe te.—Pau. Ne sevi, magna Sacerdos! 
eus! Dave! Ancille! num quis amicus opem ? 


(Enter Servants.) 
Tuque, Chremes, in me quando hic convicia jactat 
Insontem, placidam, vir miserande, taces ? 
(Tothe Servants.) Cur ita cessatis? per apertam trudite portam, 
Aut hine in vicum precipitate canem. 
Davus. Ecce, fenestra patet.—Geta. Valeant nil vota, precesque ! 
Paul, 


Sponte med faciam, si mihi detis, iter! 
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(Aside.) 


Chr. 


Davus. 
Chr. (reading.) 


Davus. 


(Forces - 
Paul. 


Chr. 


Dem. 
Paul. (aside.) 


Dem. 


Nau, 


Nau. 
Nau. 
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Et si conjugibus rursts componere lites 
Tentaris, et tu, Paule, maritus eris ! 
(Servants force him off) 
Des, bona, des veniam; miseroque ignosce marito— 
Fidus ero, posthac, dulcis amica, tibi— 
Peccavi, fateor.—Wau. Cur, perfide, talia? votis 
Nil opus est, itertm nec dare verba potes. 
Quid miseram benefacta juvant? quid conscia virtus ? 
O tali, infelix foemina, juncta viro! 
Frangendum non fuste caput, non corda querelis- 
Flectenda—at luctds mors mihi finis erit! (Exit crying) 
Nunc fortuna, premis—nunc me sors impia, tangis! 
Eheu! quid faciam? sed mihi frater adest. 
(Enter Demipho.) 
Optatd veniens, mihi tu solatia frater 
Praebes—tu curis anxia corda levas— 
Da mihi consilium—quid fausti nuncius affers ? 
Quid? mox impavidum te tua fata ferant! 
Jamdudim iratus tibi Phormio fata minatur, 
Atque tui lesum morte piare decus 
Vult.—Chr. Eheu! cur me dictis, vir dure, timentem 
Exanimas? fratri non placet iste jocus— 
Non jocus est—magis his verus non augur Apollo— 
Hee oculos doceat littera missa tuos—(Gives him a challenge) 
Ve mihi! ve misero! nil magne laudis egenti 
Cur decus hic narrat ? cur grave Martis opus? 
* Nonne fuit satids’ crudeles conjugis iras 
Quas merui, fustes, probraque foeda pati ? 
Quid mihi cum pugnis? nolo contendere—dic me 
Egrotum—dic me, frater amate, mori! 
Vah, ignave! ferat virtus tibi sola salutem— 
Hic vitam, sapiens, hac tibi quere decus. 
him off. Paul comes from his hiding-place, behind a screen.) 
Ah! abiére—dolos secum versare putavi— 
Cernere me quicquid fiat ubique, juvat— 
Hine Jatui—quid! bella parant ? lethale duellum ? 
Ut temer? infelix vir sua fata petit! 
Mirum ! sed redeunt—dextris, en! tela reportant; 
Nobile par! diras jactat uterque minas. 
(Re-enter Chremes and Demipho, with pistols.) 
Quin age, confestim tutas pete, Paule, latebras, 
Ne tibi quid damni sors inimica ferat. (hides himself) 
Vir sis—nune animis opus est—nunc pectore firmo. 
Sudo !— Dem. Solve metus !—Chr. Concutit ossa tremor! 
Preterea, rudis omnind, tardusque senecta, 
Ut potero insolitis vulnera ferre modis ? 
Dem. (Shewing a figure on the screen.) 
Hunc hominem esse putes.—Chr. Vi'n’ fratrem perdere, frater ? 
Tolle animos—firma dirige tela manu. 
Quid faciam? quantis urgeris, Paule, periclis ! 
O utinam pennas prepes hirundo daret. 
Cor pete, vel vultum—pauld altiiis—arte magistra 
Jam telum tendas—en, tibi signa dedi! 

(He fires with hesitation, and knocks down the screen, under which 
Paul is seen.—Nausistrata and Servants run in; Chr. and Dem, 
run out.) 

Quid sonitus fumusque volunt ?— Paul. Ignosce precanti— 
Ingratum ne me—ne, bona—Paulus ego! (picks up his stick) 
Cam haculum peterem—(mala sic oblivia vexant !) 
Me modd non fati vis inimica tulit. 
Carus ubi conjux? dic, perfide, furcifer.—Paul. Eheu! 
Tn pugnas abiit—bella cruenta vocant ! 
Hei mihi! quid narras? bellum? carissime conjux, 
Omnia eondono; care marite, redi! 
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Quin propero dum vivit adhuc, fatoque maritum 
Eripio? at morior—me quoque fata premunt. (Faints.) 
Paul. (to the Servants.) Cessatis, fures? medicos accersite ; odores; 
Adsit de nostro lympha petita Lacu ! 
Nau. (rising) Cur sic, stulta, moror? fatalia gramina queram, 
Ne, dum deficio, tu moriare, Chremes! (Exit) 
Paul. Carpe viam—post tot curas, tantosque timores, 
Paulisper, fessus, somnia grata petam. 
(Lies down and covers his face.—Enter Servants) 
Davus, En! lymphas.—Geia, Socii, nil alta silentia rampat— 
Victa malis, dulci membra quiete levat. 
Ut metuo— (Paul snores.) Fidum pulsant suspiria pectus! 
Ne mors—ah! tales, Dii, prohibete minas! 
Ne pereat, Superi,—divini forma decoris, 
Nec rosa, que teneras vestit, odora, genas— 
Huic aqua fortassis reddat conspersa salutem— 
Sic ceeli gratis roribus arva madent. 





[July, 





(They remove the covering, and throw water in his face; a general 


Sight.—Enter all the Actors.) 
Paule, itertm! sempérne fugas, et bella ciebis ? 
Pax est.—Chr. O felix, terque, quaterque, dies ! 
(All shake hands—Paul comes forward.) 
Cura, dolor, (quando rediit pax alma) valete, 
Si faveat coeptis turba benigna meis ! 
Ingratum ne me, Domine, venisse putetis ; 
Spe famz ductus, quanta pericula tuli! 
Optatas igitur pueris concedite laudes, 
Et cingat nostras palma petita comas! 


Ealing, Midsummer, 1826. ‘ 
-—@— 


26. The whirling wind the dust obeys, 


S. N. E. 


SIGNS OF RAIN, 





(Written as an excuse for not accepting the 
invitation of a friend to make an excur- 
sion with him.) 

By tue tate Dr. Jenner. 

8. THE hollow winds begin to blow, 

2, 3. The clouds look black, the glass 

is low ; 
4, 5. The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
6. And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
7. Last night the Sun went pale to bed, 
8. The Moon in halos hid her head; 
9. The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 

10, 11. The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

12. Clos’d is the pink-ey’d pimpernell. 

18. Hark ! how the chairs and tables crack, 

14. Old Betty’s joints are on the rack; 

15, 16. Loud quack the dacks, the peacocks 


ery ; 
17. The Tistant hills are looking nigh. 
18. How restless are the snorting swine, 
19. The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
20. Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
21. The cricket too, how sharp he sings ; 
22. Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits, wiping o’er her whisker'd jaws. 
23. Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch th’ incautious flies ; 
24. The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Illumin’d the dewy dell last night. 
25. At dust the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o’er the green; 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31, 


And in the rapid eddy plays ; 

The fog has chang’d his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is drest. 

Though June, the air is cold and still ; 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. | 
My dog, so alter’d in his taste, 

Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast ; 
And see yon rooks how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall— 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

*Twill surely rain, I see, with sorrow ; 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 


—o— 


STANZAS WRITTEN AFTER RAIN. 


THE Sun was now burning 
The beautiful earth, 

And the green grass was turning 
To browness and dearth ; 

The cattle were lowing 
For water and meat, 

While the Sun-beams were glowing 
Thro’ the shady retreat. 


The oxen to madness 
Were tortur’d with flies ; 
Man look’d up in sadness 
To hot cloudless skies ;— 
The poor sheep ran bleating 
All over the land, 
While the peasant was sweating, 
Scarce able to stand. 
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Man watch'd in the day-time 
The signal for rain ; 

It appear'd in the hay time, 
But faded again ;— 

The dark clouds pass’d over, 
No rain drops were lost, 
And the green plant of clover 
Grew crisp as with frost. 


A black cloud appear’d 
On the wing of the breeze, 
And a dropping was heard 
On the leaves of the trees ; 
A stillness pervaded 
The land we possess, 
And the dark cloud o’ershaded 
This scene of distress. 


The morn came with gladness, 
The earth appear’d green; 
On this late view of sadness 
The mushroom was seen ; 
If my path had not laid there, 
I would not believe 
What a change had been made there 


Since yesterday’s eve. 


The birds sang delighted, 
Expanded the flower, 

Man wander’d benighted,— 
So sweet was that hour ;— 

The stars shone in glory 
Upon the green trees, 

And heads that were hoary 
Enraptur'd saw these. 


The Moon on the meadows 
Diffus’d her bright beams, 
And the trees show’d their shadows 
That night in the streams ;— 
Oh ! the eve that ensued, 
On that grateful day's rain, 
Put my mind in a mood 
It may ne'er know again. 


—_— > 
THE ORIEL GRACE CUP SONG— 
June 15, 1826. 


Air—The Shamrock. 
EXULTET mater Oriel in imis penetrali- 
bus. 


. [libus ; 
Nunc tempus honestissimis vacare Saturna- 
Nunc eale canendum est Latinis et Ioni- 
cis, [nicis ; 
Nune audiendum vatibus, ut mihi, macaro- 
Sing then, 
All true men, 
From pulpit, bar, or quorum, 
Froreat One, 
Ig secla seculorum ! 


Quem mos delectet veterum, cui Oriel sit 
cure, 

Oceasioni faveat, non nobis resenture ; 

Man's race is short, alas! to the coffin from 
the nursery ; [anniversary ; 

Five ages more shall with but one such 

» Sing then, &e. 
Gext. Mae. July 1826. 


9 


M. 
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Tlivwcer raves ovy, compotemas, 6 sodales» 

To the memory and renown of our Butlers 
and our Raleighs, 

And to sages yet unborn, insignissimis vit- 
tute, [have done their duty ; 

Who old Oriel shall adorn when our bones 

Sing then, &c. 

To our Noble Head, and Fellows true, let’s 
drink a health and blessing, 

O: yy Jexovres maces BU, Xb XAACES i- 
Waser ; 

Sit placens uxor singulis, et res abunda domi; 
Per ora volet — laus Edvardiatque Bromi; 
e ing then, &e. 

Old and famous is our college, Sirs, as Ro- 

mulus and Remus ; 
A stately tree of knowledge, Sirs, from 
groves of Academus, 
La, once five hundred years it flowers; then, 
more antiquorum, 
We'll bask beneath its social bowers, and 
toast it in a jorum ; 
Sing then, &c. 
—_}— 


LINES 
on THE Departure or Emity — ror Inpra. 
Ricu are the spoils from Asia won, 
And costly are the gems 
Torn from the “ children of the Sun,” 
For Europe’s diadems ; 
And Britain riots in the spoil 
Of rifled Asia’s wealth and toil. 
But Ganges’ billow never bore 
A costlier gem than now 
Sails from lamenting England's shore, 
To shine on Asia’s brow, 
Who soon shall own, tho’ long delay’d, 
The debt of Europe overpaid. JS 


—_oe— 
HASTINGS CASTLE. 
I LOVE to stray amid the wreck 
Of ages long gone by ; 
Wild flowerets do the walls bedeck, 
Green ivy hangs on high : 
Each broken arch, each crumbling tower, 
Pourtray a nameless spell, 
Which time has given for a dower, 
And years its force will swell. 
The pavement of the Chapel now, 
Is Nature's downy grass ; 
The altar high, where holy vow 
The pilgrim’s lip would pass 
Is desolate, —but from it still 
Is seen a lovely view; 
The graceful barks that bound at will 
Athwart the ocean blue. 
And tho’ the incense is not poured, 
Nor lamps reflect their blaze, 
The wild flowers have as sweet a hoard, 
The sun more dazzling rays: 
And Nature’s God is worshipped yet, 
With hearts as warm and true, 
For who devotion can forget 
“With heaven's own works in view. 
Fanwy, 
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FRANCE, 

At a late special antes of the French 
Chamber of Commerce, fitte made a 
speech, in which he drew a deplorable pic- 
ture of the state of trade and manufactures 
in France, and ascribes the evil to want of 
confidence among capitalists. 

Serious disturbances, in which wounds 
are inflicted and lives occasionally lost, con- 
tinue to take place in several cities of the 
South of France, beginning at Bourdeaux, 
and extending to Marseilles. Though the 
military have repeatedly been called out, and 
even forced to act, the character of these 
agitations has nothing political, but more 
closely resembles the nature of the late 
broils in our manufacturing districts. 

By accounts from Pontarlier, of the 4th 
July, it appears that the appearance of mad 
wolves in the neighbourhood, and the mis- 
chief they had already done, had become a 
subject of general interest. On the night 
of the 6th June last, a mad wolf attacked 
and bit several persons in the commune of 
Vaux-Chautegrue, in the canton of Douls. 
A man named Dance was attacked near a 
house, and defended himself with great ob- 
stinacy. He kept the wolf under him for 
about ten minutes, calling out for help. The 
animal fied just as the owner of the house 
was coming forward with a light. Dance 
died, after twenty-five days’ suffering. The 
wolf immediately after this bit seven or eight 
cows. In the same canton an infant was 
forced out of the arms of its brother while 
standing at their own door. In consequence 
of these accidents, it was determined that a 
general attack should be made on these ani- 
mals in all the forests of the arrondissement 
of Pontarlier. 

SPAIN. 

By.a new convention just made between 
the Kings of France and Spain, ratified at 
Aranjuez, and countersigned by the Mar- 
quess de Moustier and the Duke de L’In- 
fantado, the French army in Spain is now to 
be reduced to 15,000 men. In consequence 
of this, Barcelona, St. Sebastian, Jaca, the 
Seo d'Urgel, and Figueras, were to be eva- 
cuated by the French on the 1st of July. 

A notice has been posted up at all the 
corners of Madrid, commanding all persons 
who have in their possession books or MSS. 
on Masonry, the Communeros, the Carbo- 
nari, and other secret societies, of whatever 


denomination, to deliver them up instantly, - 


ITALY. 
In the excavations lately made at Pom- 
peii, several very curious discoveries have 


been made. One of the most interesting is 
a house, which, to judge from the tables 
found in it, must have been inhabited by a 
dramatic poet ; at the door, a dog is couch- 
ed with this iascription: ‘* Cave canem.” 
There have also been discovered a marble 
statue of Cicero, and a bronze statue of the 
Emperor Nero. 

A Frenchman has recently arrived at 
Rome, who pretends to have positive in- 
formation upon a spot where treasure is bu- 
ried, and which he is preparing to take from 
its hiding place. The Papal Government 
has authorized him to make ‘researches, 
upon condition that a moiety should go to 
the Pope, and that the Frenchman will pay 
an indemnity to the persons whose property 
may be damaged by digging. The treasure 
is said to be between forty and eighty mil- 
lions of francs. 

GERMANY. 

The preparatory arrangements for joining 
the Lake of Geneva with the Rhine, by the 
Zihl and the Aare, are finished. The ex- 
peuce for the canal of junction between the 
two Lakes, for the other small canals, and 
for straightening the course of the rivers 
which unite with the Rhine, are estimated 
at five millions of Swiss francs (seven and a 
half French.) The waters of the Lakes of 
Neufchatel, Bienne, and Murtin, will fall in 
consequence of these drainages; and agri- 
culture will there gain at least 50,000 acres 
of fertile soil, the sale of which alone will 
cover the expences. 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Nicholas, by an ukase of 
24th April, has ordered that the proceed- 
ings of the Bible Societies shall be suspend- 
ed; that an exact amount shall be made out 
of their real and personal property, and a 
report made upon it. The sale of Bibles 
in Sclavonian, Russian, and other languages 
spoken in the Empire, is still permitted. 


TURKEY. 


A most fierce and sanguinary insurrection 
broke out at Constantinople, on the 15th of 
June, which lasted three days. It was as 
usual commenced by the Janissaries, who 
during the whole of the time defended them- 
selves in the streets and in their quarters 
with more than ordinary resolution. The 
cause of this ferocious insurrection was the 
oO paene S On.cunyains Se Nizam 
Djeded, or new system of military organiza- 
tion and ae discipline, introduced by . 
the Sultan. I¢ will be recollected, that by 
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an insurrection of a similar origin nearly 
twenty years ago, the unfortunate Selim the 
Third lost his crown and life, and the Vi- 
zier of the time fell a victim to the vengeance 
of the Janissaries. The present Sultan (Mah- 
moud), however, acting with the energy that 
formerly distinguished the House of Oth 
man, appears to have been more fortunate. 
He lost no time in’ causing the standard of 
the Prophet to be hoisted, and summoning 
all the disciples of Mahomed to rally round 
the adored banner. The call was no less 
promptly obeyed, and 8000 Topschis or 
Asiatic troops turned their cannon against 
the Janissaries, who defended themselves in 
their barracks and in the streets for three 
days of dreadful carnage. The insurrection 
was at length extinguished in the bluod of 
the insurgents, and all who refused to sub- 
mit fell sacrifices to the rage of the victors. 
The following are minute and authentic 
iculars of this formidable insurrection. 
mmediately after the publication of the new 
regulations, the Janissaries incorporated in 
the regular army showed, in their exercises, 
towards the officers who commanded them, 
a resistance which soon became a sullen fer- 
mentation, the first traces of which disco- 
vered themselves on the 14th, in the even- 
ing, by the assembling of several groupes 
of this body. At length, in the night, 
between the 14th and 15th, the insurrection 
became a complete revolt. A troop of the 
mutineers, after midnight, advanced vio- 
lently towards the hotel of the Aga Kapussi 
of the Janissaries, to massacre their Gene- 
ral-in-chief: but he had just time to save 
himself in the Palace of the Court, in the 
apartineuts of the Grand Vizier. The rebels 
having thus failed in their first attempt, 
wreaked their fury on the house of the Aga, 
and against his family, whom they treated 
in the most cruel manner. They + be pro- 
ceeded towards the house of the Nedschib 
Effendi, the agent of Mohammed Ali Pa- 
cha, who had lately returned from his mis- 
sion to the Morea, and who, as one of the 
most enthusiastic friends of the new order 
of things, was particularly hated by the Ja- 
nissaries. They did not find him, but his 
house was pillaged and destroyed with the 
most shocking barb rity. While this was 
going on, the more numerous body had pro- 
ceeded to the Palace of the Porte to seize 
the Grand Vizier. He, having been ap- 
prized by the Aga, had already fled from his 
palace, with his family and domestics, and 
retired to Jali-koschk, a pavilion of the 
Grand Seiguor, situated near the Seraglio, 
on the side of the harbour. There the par- 
tisans of the Government were gradually 
collected, while the rebels were employed in 
pillaging the palace of the Porte, or scat- 
tered about in public houses, abandoning 
themselves to the grossest excesses. 
At day-break, those of the Janissaries 
who were in assembled in the 
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uare of Etmeidan, situated in the midst 
of them, and well known in former revolts. 
There they carried their standards, and, by 
public criers, gave notice to all the sur- 
rounding quarters, that every Janissary 
should meet at the common place of assem- 
bling. A similar summons was sent to the 
Tschebedschis, in the neighbourhood of 
the Mosque of St. Sophia. The Govern- 
ment, mean time, was not idle. On the 
first news of this seditious explosion, the 
Sultan Mahmoud had quitted his summer 

lace of Beschiktasch, on the European 
Pook of the Bosphorus, to return to the 
Seraglio. By degrees, the Ministers and 
Chiefs of departments, the Mufti, the prin- 
cipal Ulemahs, assembled at Jalikoschk 
round the Grand Vizier. Soon afterwards 
the Aga Hussein Pacha, commander of the 
camp of observation on the European side, 
and Mehemet Pacha, commander of the 
Asiatic camp, were seen to arrive with nu- 
merous troops, which were joined by seve- 
ral battalions of cannoniers and bombar- 
diers, with pieces of cannon from the bat- 
tery of Tophana. A considerable military 
force being thus collected under the eyes of 
the Sultan, who, in the attire of a warrior, 
himself directed the military dispositions, 
marched towards the Hippodrome. The 
standard of Mahomet was hoisted before 
the Mosque of the Sultan Ahmed; and by 
the public crier, in every quarter of the 
town and suburbs, an appeal was made to 
every good Mussulman to range himself 
with arms under the standard of the Pro- 
phet. Numerous armed groups ran from 
all parts to the Atmeidan. Encouraged by 
the intrepidity of the Grand Seignor, and 
the warlike ardour of Hussein Pacha, they 
all swore to defend the Sultan and the 
throne to the last drop of their blood. 

The same appeal had been made to all 
the mutineers, Three times they were 
summoned to return to the standard of the 
Prophet. They haughtily braved each ap- 
peal, and answered, that they would not 
submit to the will of the Sultan before the 
new regulations were rescinded, and they 
had delivered up to them the heads of the 
Grand Vizier, of Hussein Pacha, of the Aga 
of the Janissaries, and of Nedschib Effendi. 
Furious at this demand, and far different 
from his predecessor, Selim III. who was 
the victim of his own weakness, the Sultan 
Mahmoud ordered Hussein Pacha to march 
with all the troops at his disposal against 
the rebels, whom a sentence of the Mufti 
had already put out of the pale of law. 
Hussein Pacha, at the head of several thou- 
sand men, marched rapidly against the re- 
bels, who cuuld not resist the impetuosity of 
his attack. They withdrew along the At- 
meidan, and threw themselves into their 
barracks. Several rounds of cannon and 
grape-shot burst asunder the gates; after a 
short struggle the rebels were defeated. 





There was then terrible carnage among the 
barracks, which were set on fire; ewe 
flagration seized several neighbouring houses, 
the proprietors vf which have been com- 
meme indemnified by the Sultan. In a few 
ours the issue of the day, and the fate of 
the Janissaries, were decided. The loss of 
the rebels killed, including those who pe- 
rished in the flames, is estimated at between 
2,000 and 3,000 men. That of the troops 
of the Grand Seignor is in comparison very 
little. In the barracks were found consider- 
able treasures, which were abandoned as 
booty to the conquerors. The fugitives 
were pursued in all directions; and those 
who had taken refuge in the stone buildings 
near the gate of Adrianople and the Seven 
Towers, were successively compelled to sur- 
render. On the 16th, which was Friday, 
when the Sultan went to his accustomed 
“tom to the Mosque, near the Seraglio, 
was not accompanied by Janissaries, but 
ouly by cannoniers and bombardiers. Mean- 
while the Ministers had assembled in a tent 
pitched on the Atmeidan, under the Presi- 
dency of the Grand Vizier, Hussein Pacha, 
and the Mufti, and formed themselves into 
& tribunal to try the rebels. All the Janis- 
saries who had been taken with arms in their 
hands, but principally their Ystas and the 
other officers who had previously sworn to 
adopt the reform, were, after a short exa- 
mination, executed. The less guilty were 
conducted to the prisons of the Bostanje 
Baschi. 

On the 17th, while this tribunal was still 
sitting, a proclamation was published, which 
dissolved for ever the corps of Janissaries, 
devoted their name to execration, and de- 
creed the formation of regular and disci- 
plined troops, under the name of d’askeri 
muhammedye, for the defence of the empire 
and of Islamism. ‘The pay of the privates 
is to be 90 aspers, or 80 paras, daily ; that 
of the subalterns, superior and staff officers, 
and Generals, rising in proportion. Besides 
his pay, the soldier is to receive his cloth- 
ing and arms. The uniform to be a coat of 
red cloth sitting tight to the body; blue 
breeches, wide above, and sitting close at 
the knee; and a green cloth kalpak lined 
with black sheep-skin. The exercise to be 
performed, in winter, in the barracks of the 
Janissaries; in summer, in the Etmeidan, 
and other large squares, on certain days and 
hours. Several officers of the Egyptian 
army are expected at Constantinople to 
exercise the troops. 

The following is a lively description of a 
Turkish Imperial Army, as of contingents 
required from the Viziers, Pachas, or other 
Governors of Provinces. It was written by 
an eye-witness, and forcibly shows the ne- 
cessity of the late reform : 

The most accurate notion which can be 
formed of a Turkish Imperial Army of pro-~ 
vinvial contingent troops (if troops they de- 
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serve to be called). must be obtained by 
comparing them with those bands of armed 
iigrims, who, in days of yore, traversed 
urope from various countries to St. Jago 
of Compostella, or our lady of the Pillar, in 
Saragossa, to the holy house of Loretto, 
&e. &e. Regulating and animating their 
march by hymns and litanies, their devo- 
tions, uninterrupted excepting when some 
traveller was to be stript, some village to 
be plundered and burnt. But instead of 
long trains of peregrinators adorned with 
crosses and cockle-shells, the Ottoman army 
exhibits Mahometan monks in party-colour- 
ed caps and garments, mounted, as a mnark 
of humility, on asses, marching at the head 
of tumultuary columns, flourishing the flags 
of the Prophet, and vociferating prayers and 
imprecations with all their might. Bebind 
these appear the Delis, or select horsemen, 
who scour and plunder the country on every 
side. Then follow the Timariotes, or na- 
tional cavalry, mounted on horses or mules, 
which they are bound to provide: but rarely 
indeed in any other way than at the expense 
of the lawful owners, who fall in their route; 
furnished with pack-saddles, and ropes for 
stirrups. Last advance the infantry, once 
the glory of an Ottoman army, but now 
held as the meanest body in their service, 
Armed with guns without bayonets, with 
enormous horse pistols and massy daggers, 
they press forward in confused crowds, rais- 
ing clouds of dust, as numerous flocks of 
sheep hurried on by the shepherds. Behind 
this infantry come the topgis, or artillery, 
their guns dragged along by buffaloes, or by 
Christian slaves equally under the lash. 

The rear of this strange association of 
barbarians of various countries, languages, 
and habits of life, (some shouting and sing- 
ing aloud, others firing off their pieces load- 
ed with ball into the air,) is closed by the 
commanders of different ranks, superbly ap- 
parelled, and surrounded by multitudes of 
insolent attendants aud servants ; liberally 
exercising their cudgels on all who do not 
keep a duly respectful distance from their 
haughty masters. Notwithstanding their 
brutality, yet it is under the protection of 
these attendants that the Greek suttlers and 
canteeners, the Jew furnishers of clothing, 
old or new, the gypsey blacksmiths, con- 
jurors, and fortune-tellers, poultry-stealers, 
and when requisite, executioners, place 
themselves. 


EAST INDIES. 


Advices have been received from Pata- 
nagoh, the head-quarters of the army in 
Ava, to the 27th of January. Sir A. Camp- 
bell commenced his march for Ummera- 
poora, at tie head of the Bengal division, 
on the 25th. The best spirit prevailed in 
the army, together with strongest de- 
sire to punish the treachery of the enemy. 
The troops had, however, suffered much by 
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a fall of rain, which took place on the 24th. 
The enemy had shewn no further disposition 
to treat for peace, and, it was said, had col- 
lected a large army in front of the British 
force, the King having vowed never to make 
peace with the English while they remained 
in Ava. A large body of Burmese troops 
was also said to be collecting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arracan. 

Letters have been received from Lord 
Combermere’s camp, which announce the 
fall of Alwar, the last of the forts which 
held out. His Lordship having thus fulfilled 
all the objects of his expedition against 
Bhurtpore, was about to return forthwith to 
Calcutta. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The last American papers state, that fires 
prevailed in the woods of New Jersey, ex- 
tending from a spot thirty miles south-east 
of Philadelphia, nearly to the sea-shore, 
over upwards of 45,000 acres. $000 cords 
of wood prepared for market had been burnt, 
with a number of cattle. 

The Cherokee Indians, in national coun- 
cil, have determined to establish a printing 
press at New Town, their seat of Govern- 
ment, for the purposes of printing the New 
Testament in their langtage, and their 
laws, &e. in English; also to institute an 
academy for youth of that nation. 

The following are among the early Blue 
Laws of Connecticut :—** Ne one shall run 
on a Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden, 
elsewhere, except reverently to and from 
church; no one shall travel, cook victuals, 
make beds, sweep houses, cut hair, or shave 
on the Sabbath-day: no woman shall kiss 
her child on Sabbath or fasting days; no 
one shal] read common-prayer, keep Christ- 
mas or Saint’s days, make minced pies, 
dance, play cards, or play on any instru- 
ment of :nusic, except the drum, the trum- 
pet, and the Jew’s harp; no one shall 
court a maid without first obtaining the 
consent of her parents—5/. penalty for the 
first offence, 10/. for the second, and for the 
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third imprisonment during the re of 
the court; every male shall have his hair 
cut round according to a cap.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


A decree was passed by the Mexican 
Goverument on the 2d of May, abolishing 
for ever the titles of Count, Marquis, 
Knight, and all of a similar nature. The 
decree orders that the escutcheons, arms, 
and other symbols, be destroyed, which 
bear any relation whatever to the ancient 
dependence on Spain. The Mexican Con. 
gress have resolved that no commerce will 
be held with any Power that does not recog- 
nize the independence of the country, and 
that nothing will be given to Spain as. an 
indemnification or recompense for her ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of 
Mexico. 

Caraccas Papers contain a circumstantial 
account of the late events in Venezuela, 
While the Caraccas wish to have a distinct 
local Government, suited to their own wants 
and usages, they wish not to from 
the Republic of Colombia. General Paez, 
who lately resisted the decree of the Con- 
gress which deposed him for arbitrary mea- 
sures, has been chosen hy the people the 
Civil and Military Chief of Venezuela. He 
appears to have acted with moderation and 
firmness. He has issued an address, and 
has forwarded a letter to Bolivar, in which 
he states the views of the Venezuelans. He 
calls on the Liberator to summon the 
Grand Convention forthwith, which is fixed 
for 1831; and he requests Bolivar to be **a 
Legislator for his immediate birth-place, 
after having given it independence.” 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Van Diemen’s Land papers and private 
letters are full of details of atrocities by the 
bush-rangers (escaped convicts). The most 
horrible wretch among them, Jeffries, has 
been taken: he had committed eight mur- 
ders in twenty-one days; one of them on an 
infant. 


—_—¢-—- 


DOMESTIC 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Much anxiety, not unmixed with alarm, 
begins to prevail on the state of the com- 
merce of the country. By accounts from 
all parts it appears, that the cessation of the 
demand for goods is continually compelling 
the manufacturers to discharge additional 
numbers of workmen. At Bolton five mills 
have suspended operations, by which not less 
than 2000 workmen were added to the mul- 
titudes who are already out of employment. 


OCCURRENCES. 


Other large houses have retired from their 
manufacturing pursuits, and many factories 
have limited their hours of labour. In con- 
sequence, the wants of the labouring class 
are urgent, and the disposition to quietness 
which has been so obvious in their general 
character, is gradually undergoing a — 
Delegates and emissaries are busily eageged 
in stirring up amongst them feelings of a 
hostile nature. At Manchester, for some 
weeks past, symptoms indicative of a turbu- 
lent spirit have been observable among the 
working classes, of which the local autho- 
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rities seem to have duly apprized Govern- 
ment. On the 15th of July a large body 
assembled in St. George’s Fields, when they 
were harangued by one or two influential 
persons among them, on the hardship of 
their conditiou, and on the necessity of 
their obtaining relief. On the following day 
a similar meeting was held, and similar to- 
pics were again discussed; but on neither of 
these occasions was there exhibited any dis- 
position to riot. The magistrates have taken 
every precaution that seems necessary for 
the preservation of the peace; patrols of 
cavalry are constantly on duty, and the 
whole military force is in readiness for im- 
mediate service. 

In consequence of the extreme heat, the 
conflagrations on the moors of Yorkshire, 
&e have caused terrible havoc. Large 
tracks of sheep-walks have been entirely 
destroyed. The fires have not only spread 
overa wide extent of surface, but burnt to a 
great depth, consuming not ouly the moss, 
but the peat underneath. In some places, 
where they reach a soft substratum, they 
ran to a great depth under ground, and 
broke out at the surface at other spots. 
Hawksworth Moor, Burley Moor, Thornton 
Moor, with all the young plantations, Oaks- 
worth Moor, and many other extensive 
tracts, have been entirely destroyed. 

The state of the atmosphere seems ma- 
terially to have affected the air in the mines, 
several instances having occurred of loss of 
life, both from the fire and choak damps. 
In one case of the former, which occurred at 
Mr. Jenkin’s coal work at Cwm Dows, near 
Pontypool, Monmouthshire, two men and 
nine horses were destroyed by an explosion, 
eight other persons in the level having with 
difficulty made their escape. The day be- 
fore, three poor fellows lost their lives by 
going down a pit in the same neighbour- 
hood, the air of which was known to be 
bad; this was owing to the choak-damp. 

A magnificent fountain of pure Devon- 
shire marble, from the quarries of the Earl 
of Morley, near the Flying Bridge, has just 
been completed, by Mr. Shepheard, stone- 
mason, Plymouth. It is intended for the 
Emperor of Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro. Its 
main basin is of black marble, supported by 
white pillars of the Corinthian order, par- 
tially worked, The weight of the whole is 
18 tons, and it stands 25 feet from the 
ground. 

Lately, on pulling down an old house at 
Shepton-Mallet, belonging to Mr. Esau 
Chamberlain, clothier, there were found 
concealed between the rafters and the 
thatch 23 silver coins, of the reigns of 
Edward VI. Elizabeth, James I. and Charles 
II. all in good preservation, particularly the 
latter. 

The late Mr. Davidson, of Shaftesbury 
House, London, has bequeathed 400/, 4 
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cent for the foundation of a bursary in 

ing’s College, Aberdeen ; and 6001. 4 per 

cent. for two bursaries in Marischal Col- 
lege. 

ate 4.—S.ippaGe AND ANCHORAGE.— 
The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Corporation 
of Dublin, v. William Thomas.—This ‘long- 
expected case came on in the Court of 
King’s Bench, Dublin. It was an action 
brought by the plaintiffs for certain com- 
mercial tolls, which they claimed from every 
ship casting anchor in the port of Dublin, 
and which in the present instance was re- 
fused, as not being properly due since the 
passing of the Ballast Act.—The customs 
claimed were, anchorage, a tax of 1s. 1d. on 
every vessel that anchors in the pr ts of 
the Corporation; slippage, a tax of 1s. on 
every vessel that unlades her burthen at 
certain egnvenient points on the quays ; and 
chapter and guild, a tax of 1s. 6d on the 
merchandize disembarked in the Liffey.— 
Serjeant Goold stated the case on behalf of 
the plaintiff:, and produced the charters of 
Edward I, John, and Henry II. which char- 
ters recognised it at those periods, as a city 
and corporation, and granted’ a certain 
portion of territory to the Mayor and Cor- 
poration as such. Some witnesses were 
examined to prove that those customs had 
heen received by the Corporation, and that 
a usage existed of a triennial perambulation 
by the civic authorities, round their posses- 
sions, and throwing darts into the sea as a 
sort of symbolical claim (riding the tringes— 
franchises). The case was decided against 
the Corporation; the verdict of the Jury 
being for the defendant, with costs. This 
action was defended by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the nominal defendant, Tho- 
mas, being the master of a vessel from 
whom the tax in question was demanded. 
By the result the trade of Dublin is re- 
lieved of a burthen exceeding 2,000/. per 
annum. 

July 12. A dreadful accident occurred at 
Dodnor, Isle of Wight. During the con- 
veyance on trucks of 44 half-barrels of hall- 
cartridges and loose gunpowder, from Al- 
bany Barracks, with a view to their re- 
moval to Portsmouth, the whole luad ex- 
= in consequence of some gunpowder 

aving been scattered along the road from a 
former load. Two men were killed on the 
spot ; and three others dreadfully wounded. 
The house of Dr. Buckell, Esq. whose gar- 
den is close to the place, was shaken to its 
foundation, and not a window remains en- 
tire in the house. Mrs. Buckell received 
a bullet between her shoulders, which has 
lodged there. The hiudermost horse was 
blown to pieces. 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The total amount of the Revenue for 
Great Britain, in the year ending July 5, 
1825, was 49,623,194/, that for the year end- 
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ing the same day for 1826, was 47,397,726l. 
leaving an apparent deficiency on the year 
of 2,225,468/. ‘This need not excite sur- 
prise, when we consider that the former 
year was one of unmixed prosperity, the lat- 
ter, one of unusual difficulty, besides the 
repeal of upwards of three millions of taxes, 
principally in the latter period. The de- 
crease has principally fallen on the Customs 
and Excise, in which the duties were les- 
sened or repealed. In the Stamps there is 
an increase of 21,000/. on the year; in the 
Post Office 5,000/., and in the Miscellaneous 
the increase is 285,820/—The Revenue for 
the quarter ending the Sth of July, 1825, 
was 12,493,522/. and that for the last quar- 
ter was 12,000,227/. leaving a decrease on 
the quarter of 493,295/. a sum less than the 
amount of taxes repealed during the period. 
The following is the account in the Bank, 
standing in the name of the Accountant- 
General of the Court of Chancery, at dif- 
ferent periods during the last 100 years :— 


ae £741,590 18 6 
BFSO sisnrds esece 1,007,298 14 7 
ee . 1,295,243 8 4 
BU sctindisches 3,093,740 083 
SE 7,120,537 12 2 
NEE 17,565,912 28 
TRE 21,635,719 11 9 
SUED vcacccoccins 25,162,480 13 2 
I nccsctostet $2,018,209 67 
BONO sovsnccevces 34,228 715 8 2 
WOES nccicccics + 39,174,722 8 7 


The new Alien Act has come into o 
ration. It enacts that every alien in this 
country shall send to the Alien-office in- 
formation of his place of residence, and that 
he shall also state when he intends to re- 
move. Every alien wishing to leave the 
country must have a passport, and they are 
also required to produce a passport from 
their own Government when they arrive. 
If these regulations are not complied with 
the offenders become subject to a fine. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners for building 
new Churches have presented their sixth 
annual report. The general result of the 
labours of this commission, and of the mea- 
sures which they now have in contempla- 
tion, may be stated shortly as follows :— 
From the opening of the commission they 
have determined upon, and made provision 
for, the erection of 165 churches and cha- 
pels, and 64 of that number either have been, 
or are ready, to be consecrated. Since their 
last report 18 churches and chapels have 
been completed, capable of affording accom- 
modation for 11,690 persons in pews, and 
for 15,220 poor persons in free seats. Se- 
veuteen churches and chapels are now in 

gress. The Committee have received 

for 11 other churches and chapels. 
jut they have not yet received plans for 
seven other churches and chapels, which are 
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proposed to be built at places specified. The 
Committee have proposed to make grants in 
aid of building 66 new churches and chapels, 
and four of these are now in progress. The 
Committee are proceeding in that part of 
their duty which relates to the expediency 
of dividing parishes, and for obtaining addi- 
tional burial-grounds for certain parishes. 
The Commissioners have issued exchequer 
bills to the amount of 777,200/. 


The Lords of the Admiralty have, it is 
understood, made a grant of 1000/, to Capt. 
Hayes, R.N., as their first compensation to 
him, in consideration of the benefits he has 
rendered his country by his scientific im- 
provements in ship-building, as exemplified 
in the Champion sloop of war, and the 
Arrow cutter. 


—= = 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Kino’s Opera. 

July 18. The serious Opera of Zelmira 
was introduced. Madame Pasta was the 
heroine of the piece, and she executed her 
part with great effect. Her voice was in 
excellent tune. The house was very full, 
and the curtain dropped amidst universal 
applause. 

July 22. The character of Medea was 
played by Madame Pasta in the tragic opera 
of the same name. Her style of acting, and 
musical pathos of voice, were admirably cal- 
culated to produce a powerful impression on 
the audience. The scene where she seeks 
the destruction of her children was executed 
with great effect. The deep workings of 
her infuriated soul were calculated to as- 
tonish and awe the mind, while the tender 
and pathetic ebullitions of maternal regard 
would alternately melt the soul to sympathy. 
She was admirably assisted yt ag the 
piece; and the house, which was immensely 
crowded, frequently expressed their appro- 
bation. 

The Ballet, entitled La Naissance de 
Venus, was the most consummate piece of 
foolery we ever witnessed, and executed in 
the most awkward manner. If the scene (for 
there was but one) had not been cut short, 
half the spectators would have disappeared 
before the finale. 





Encuisu Opera House. 

This theatre commenced its season on the 
Ist of July; and on the 6th a new melo-~ 
drama was produced, entitled The Guerilla 
Chief. It is founded on the story of John 
Doe, in the admirable Tales of the O'Hara 
Family ; but the scene is chan (we un- 
derstood at the instigation of the Licenser) 
to Spain instead of Ireland. The piece was 
much cheered, and announced for repetition 
amidst great applause, It has already bad 
a good run. ‘ 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST or tae MEMBERS or tue HOUSE OF COMMONS 
RETURNED FoR THE EIGHTH IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT or GREAT 


BRITAIN, Jury 25, 1826. 


*,* Those marked (*) are new Members. Those marked (+) are new for the 


respective places. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Abingdon—J. Maberly 

St Alban's—C. Smith, *J. Easthorpe 

Aldborough—H. F. Clinton, ¢J. Grant 

Aldeburgh—J. Walker, tJ. W. Croker 

Amersham—T. Drake, W. Drake 

Andover—Sir J. W. Pollen, T. Smith 

Anglesea—Earl of Uxbridge 

Appleby—* Hon. H. Tufton, *Lord Mait- 
tand 

Arundel—* Ald. Atkins, +E. Lombe, jun. 

Ashburton—Sir L. W. Palk, tRight Hon. 
W. S. Bourne 

Aylesbury—Lord Nugent, W. Rickford 

Banbury—* Hon. A. Legge 

Barnstaple—F. Hodgson, *H. Alexander 

Bath—Lord 3. Thynue, ¢Lord Breck- 
nock 

Beaumaris—+Sir R. Williams 

Bedfordshire—*Colonel P. Macqueen, 
Marquis Tavistock 

Bedford—Lord G. W. Russell, W. H. Whit- 
bread 

Bedwin—Right Hon. Sir J. Nicholl, J. 
J. Buxton 

Beeralston—Lord Lovaine, Hon, P, Ash- 
burnbam 

Berkshire—C. Dundas, R. Palmer 

Berwich—*Capt. Beresford, +J. Glad- 
stone 

Beverley—*C. H. Battey, *J. Stewart 

Bewdley—W. A. Roberts 

Bishop's Castle—W. Holmes, E. Rogers 

Bletchingley—tW. Russell, tC. Ten- 
nyson 

Bodmin—D. Gilbert, tH. Seymour 

Boroughbridge—G. Mundy, H. Dawkins 

Bossiney—J.S. Wortley, *E. R. Tunno 

Boston—G. J. Heathcote, *N. Malcolm, 
jun. 

Brackley—R.H. Bradshaw, Capt.J. Brad- 
shaw 

Bramber—J. Irving, tHon. F. Calthorpe 

Breconshire—Col. T. Wood 

Brecon—G, G. Morgan 

Bridgenorth—T. Whitmore, W. W.Whit- 
more 

Bridgewater—W. Astell, C. K. K. Tynte 

Bridport—Sir H. D. C. St. Paul, *H. 
Warburton 

Bristol—R. H. Davis, H. Bright 

Buckinghamshire—Marquis of Chandos, 
Hon. R. Smith 

Buckingham—Sir G. Nugent, Rt. Hon. 
W. H. Fremantle 

Bury St. Edmund's — *Ea:l of Euston, 
*Lord Hervey 


All the rest are re-elected. 


Callington—t+ A. Baring, M. Attwood 

Calne—Sir J. Macdonald, Hon. J. Aber- 
cromby 

Cambridgeshire—Lord C. S. Manners, 
Lord F. G. Osborne 

Cumbridge University—tSir J. S. Cop- 
ley, Lord Palmerston 

Cambridge—Marquis Graham, Colonel 
Trench 

Camelford—M. Milbank, Col. Cradock 

Canterbury—S. R. Lushington, Lord 
Clifton 

Cardiff—* Lord P. J. Stuart 

Cardiganshire—Co}. W. E. Powell 

Cardigan—P. Pryse 

Carlisle—*Sir J. Graham, Sir P. Mus- 
grave 

Cormarthenshire—Hon. G. R. Trevor 

Carma then— J, Jones 

Carnarvonshire—* Lord Newborough 

Carnarvon-—* Lord W. C, Paget 

Castle Rising—Lord H. Cholmondeley, 
Hon. Col. F. G. Howard 

Cheshire—W. Egerton, D. Davenport 

Chester—Lord Belgrave, Hon. T. Grosve- 
nor 

Chichester —Lord G. Lennox, W. Poyntz 

Chippenham—*E. Maitlan’, *F. Gye 

Christchurch—Right Hon, Sir G. H. Rose, 
*G. Rose 

Cireneester—Viscount Apsley, J. Cripps 

Clitheroe—Hon. R. Curzon, tHon. P. 
Cust 

Cockermouth—*Hon. R. Stewart, W. W. 
C. Wilson 

Colchester—*Sir G. H. Smyth, *D. W. 
Harvey 

Corfe Castle—J. Bond, J. Bankes 

Cornwall—Sir R. R. Vyvyan, *G. Pen- 
darves ’ 

Coventry—*R. Heathcote, *T. Fyler 

Cricklade—J, Pitt. R. Gordon 

Cumberland—Sir J. Lowther, J. Curwen 

Darimouth—Cap’. J. Bastard, Colonel 
Cooper 

Denbighshire —Sir W. W. Wynn 

Denbigh—*J. Ablett, *Hon. F. West 
(double return) 

Derbyshire—Lord G. Cavendish, F. 
Mundy 

Derty—H. Cavendish, +F. Crompton 

Devizes—J. Pearse, G W. Taylor 

Devonshire—Sir T. D. Acland, E. Bastard 

Dorsetshire—E. B. Portman, H, Bankes 

Dorchester—R. Williams, Hon. A. W. 
Ashley Cooper 

Dover—E. Wilbraham, *C, Thomson 
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Downton—*T. E, Estcourt, *R. Southey 
Droitwich—J. H.H. Foley, Earl Sefton 
Dunwich—M. Barne, *A. Archdeckne 
Durham—Hon. W. Powlett, J. Lambton 
Durham City—Sir Henry Hardinge, 
M A. Taylor 
East Looe—*Cvlonel Elphinstone, *W. 
Lascelles 
Essex—C. C. Western, Admiral Sir Eliab 
Harvey 
Evesham—Sir C. Cockerell, *E. Prothe- 
fue, Jun, 
Exeter —*s. Kekewich, *L. Buck 
£ye—sir E. Kerrison, Sir M. Nightin- 
gall 
Flintshise—Sir T. Mostyn 
Flint—Sir E. P. Lioyd 
Fowey—*Hon, H Eden, G, Lucy 
Gatton—t Hon. W. Scott, +M. Prender- 
gast 
Germain, St.—Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot, 
TC. Ross 
Glamorganshire—Sir C, Cole 
Gloucestershire—Lord R. E. Somerset, 
Sir B. W. Guise 
Gloucester—Col. E. Webb, R. B. Cooper 
Grampound—( Disfranchised) 
Grantham—*F. J. ‘Talmash, Sir M. 
Cholmetey 
Great Grimsby—*C. Wood, *G. F. 
Heneage 
Grinstead, East—Hon, C. Jenkinson, 
Lord Strat haven 
Guildford — Serj. Ouslow, *G. Norton 
Hampshire—J. Fleming, *Sir W. Heath- 
cote 
Harwich—5J, C. Herries, +N. Tindall 
Haslemere—* Right Hon. J, Beckett, G. 
Thompson 
Hastings—tSir W. Curtis, tSir C. We- 
therell 
Haverfordwest—R. B. Phillips 
Hedon—J. Baillie, *J. Villiers 
Helston—* Marquis Carmarthen, Lord 
J. Townshend 
Herefordshire—Sir J. Cotterell, R. Price 
Hereford—Visc. Eastuor, *E. B. Clive 
Hertfordshire—Sic J. S. Sebright, TN. 
Calvert 
Hertford—T. Byron, *T. S. Duncombe 
Heytesbury—E. H. A’Court, *H. North- 
cote 
Higham Ferrers—Hon. F. Ponsonby 
Hindon—*Hon. G. M. Fortescue, THon. 
A. Calthorpe 
Honiton—* J. J. Guest, *H. B. Lott 
Horsham—R. Hurst, tHon. H. Fox 
Hunting donshire—* V iscountMandeville, 
W. H. Fellowes 
Huntingdon—J. Calvert, J. Stuart 
Hythe—S. Marjoribanks, ¢Sir R. T. 
Farquhar 
Huli—*A. J, O'Neill, D. Sykes 
Iichester—*R. Sharp, tJ. Williams 
Jpsus®i—W. Haldimand, *Col. Torrens 
Gent. Mac. July, 1826. 
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Ives, St.—Sir C. Hawkins, *J, Halse 
Kent—Sir E. Knatchbull, W. P. Hony- 
wood 
King’s Lynn—Hon, J. Walpole, +Lord 
W. Bentinck 
Knaresborough—Right Hon. G. Tierney, 
Sir J. Mackintosh 
Lancashire —J.Blackburne, LordStanley 
Lancaster—J. Cawthorne, T. Greene 
Launceston—Hou. Captain Pellew, J. 
Brogden 
Leicestershive—Lord R. Manners, G. A. 
L. Keck 
Leicester—*Sir C. A. Hastings, *R. O. 
Cave 
Leominster—Lord Hotham, *T. Bish, 
*R. Stephenson (double return) 
Lewes—+T. Kemp, Sir J. Shelley 
Lichfield —Sir G,. Anson, G. G. V. Vernon 
Lincoinshire—C, Chaplin, Sir W. A. 
Ingilby 
Lincoin—*J, Fazakerley, *C. Sibthorp 
Liskeard—Lord Elliot, sir W. Pringle 
Liverpool—Right Hon, W. Huskisson, 
Gen. Gascoyne 
London—t Alii. Thompson, *Ald. Waith- 
man, *W. Ward, Ald. Wood 
Lestwithiel—tLord Valleturt, Sir A. 
Grant 
Ludgershall—tHon. G, Agar Ellis, *E. 
Foley 
Ludiow—Lord Ciive, Hon. R. H. Clive 
Lymington—W. Boyd, *G. Prendergast 
Lyme Regis—* Hou. H. S. Fane, Col. J. 
F. Fane 
Maidstone—J, Wells, A. W. Robarts 
Maidon—* Hon. G. Winn, TT. B. Len- 
nard 
Maimesbury—Sir C. Forbes, *J. Forbes 
Malton—Hon, J. C. Ramsden, Lord 
Normanby 
Marlborough—* Lord Bruce, Vise. Brude- 
nell 
Marlow, Great—O. Williams, T. Wil- 
liams 
Mawes, St—Sir S. Morland, *Sir C. Car- 
rington 
Merionethshire—Sir R. W. Vaughan 
Michael, St.—tW. Leake, *H. Labou- 
chere 
Middleser—G. Byung, S. C. Whitbread 
Midhurst—J. Smith, A. Smith 
Milborne Port—Lord Graves, *A. Chi- 
chester 
Minehead—J. F. Luttrell, tJ. Blair 
Monmouthshire—Lord G. Somerset, Sir 
C. Morgan 
Monmouth—Marquis of Worcester 
Montgomeryshire—C. W.\W. Wynn 
Montgomery—Hon. H. Clive 
Morpeth—*Vise. Morpeth, W. Ord 
Newcastle under Lyme—R. W. Horton, 
*R. Borradaile 
Newcastle on Tyne—Sir M. W. Ridley, 
c. Ellison 
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Newport, Cornwali—* Hon. C. Percy, J. 
Raine 

Newport, Isle of Wight—tRight Hon. 
G. Canning, tHon. W. Scott 

Newton, Lancashire—T. Legh, *T. 
Alcock 

Newtown, Isle of Wight—H. Gurney, 
C,. Cavendish 

Norfolk—E. Wodehouse, T. Coke 

Northallerton—Hon. W. Lascelles, ¢Sir 
J. Beresford 

Northamptenshire—Lord Althorp, W. R. 
Cartwright 

Northampton —Sir G. Robinson, W. L. 
Maberly 

Northumberland—*Hon. H. T. Liddell, 
M. Beil 

Norwich—*.). Peel, W. Smith 

Nottinghamshire—Admiral F. Sotheron, 
*J. Lumley 

Nottingham—* Lord Rancliffe, J. Birch 

Okehampion—t sir C. Domville, tCul. J. 
H. Strute 

Orford—tH. Seymour, *Sir H. Cooke 

Oxfordshire—W . H. Ashhurst, J. Pane 

Orford University—Right Hon. R. Peel, 
T. G. B. Estcourt 

Oxford—tJ. Langstone, J. 1, Lockhart 

Pembrokeshire—Sir J. Qwen 

Pembroke—*H,. O. Owen 

Penryn—*J. Barclay, TW. Manning 

Peterborough—Sir R. Heron, J. Scarlett 

Petersfield—Co). Jollitie, *M. Marshall 

Plymouth—Sir W. Congreve, Sir T. B. 
Martin 

Plympton—* Hon. G, Edgecumbe, +G. 
Antrobus 

Pontefract—tJ.Starkie, T. Houldsworth 

Poole—B. L. Lester, *Hon. W. Ponsonby 

Portsmouth—J. Carier, *F Baring. jun. 

Preston—* ion. E. G. Stanley, *J. Wood 

Queenborough—tLord Downes, *J, 
Capel 

Radnor (County) —W. Wilkins 

Radnor, New—R. Price 

Reading—.. B. Mowck, *L. Spence 

Retford—*Sir R. Dundas, *W.Wrightson 

Richmond —Hon, T. Dundas, 8. Barrett 

Ripon—Right Hor. F. J. Robinson, *L. 
Shadwell 

Rochester—* Hon. H. Dundas, R. Bernal 

Romney, New—G. Pennant, *G. Tapps 

Rutland—Sir G. Noel, Sir G. Heathcote 

Rye—*R. Arkwright, TH. Bonham 

Ryegate—Sir J. S. Yorke, J. Cocks 

Saltash—*A. Spottiswoode, tH. Mon- 
teith 

Sandwich—*Admiral Sir E. Owen, *J. 


Marryatt 

Sarum, New—Visc. Folkstene, W. 
Wyndham 

Sarum,. Old—J. J. Alexander, J, D. 


P, Alexander 
Scarborough—Hon. C. M. Sutton, Hon. 
G. Phipps 
Seaford—*J, Fitzgerald, *F, Ellis 
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Shaftesbury—R. Leycester, *E. D. Da- 
venport 

Shoreham —SirC. M. Burrell, (H. Howard 

Shrewsbury—P. Corbett, *R. Slaney 

Shropshire—Sir R. Hill, J.C. Pelham 

Somersetshire—W. Dickenson, Sir T. 
B. Lethbridge 

Southampton—W. Chamberlayne, 
Dottin 

Southwark—C., Calvert, Sir R. T. Wilson 

Staffordshire—-Sir J. Wrottesley, E. J. 
Littleton 

Stafford —*R. lremonger, *R. Benson 

Stamford—Lord T. Cecil, * 1. Chaplin 

Steyning—G., R. Phillips, *H. Ducane 

Stockbridge—*Gen. Grosvenor, *G. Wil- 
braham : 

Sudbury—*J. Wilks, *J. Waldron 

Suffolk—Sir T. Gooch, Sir W. Rowley 

Surrey —W. J. Denison, *C. N. Pallmer 

Sussex—W. Burrell, E. J. Curteis 

Tamworth—Lord C. Townsend, W. Peel 

Tavistockh—Lord Ebrington, tLord W. 
Russell 

Taunton—tH, Seymour, *General W. 
Peachey 

Tewkesbury —JI.E. Dowdeswell, J. Martin 

Thetford—Lword C, Fitzroy, *W. Baring 

Thirsk—R. Frankland, R. G. Russell 

Tiverton—Vise. Sandon, Right Hon. R. 
Ryder 

Totness—t Lord Barnard, T.P.Courtenay 

Tregony—*J, Brougbam, tDr. Lushing- 
ton 

Truro—*Lord F. Somerset, *W. Tomine 

Waltingford—Col. Hughes, Col. Robarts 

Wareham—J. Calcraft, ¢C. Wall 

Warwickshire—D. S. Dugdale, F. Lawley 

Warwick—Sir C.J. Greville, G. Tomes 

Wells—C. W. Taylor, J. P. Tudway 

Wendover--G. Smith, S. Smith 

Wenlock—Hon. F. Forrester, *B. Thomp- 
son 

Weobley—*Lord W. Thynne, Sir G. 
Cockburn 

Westbury—sir M. M. Lopez, tSir G. 
Warrender 

West Looe—*J. Buller, *C. Buller 

Westminster—Sir F. Burdett, J.C. Hob- 
house 

Westmoreland—V isc. Lowther, Hon. Col. 
Lowther 

Weymouth, §ce.—T. Buxton, *Col. Gor- 
don, Right Hon. T. Wallace, M. Ure 

Whitchurch—S. Scott, Hon. H. Towns- 
hend 

Wigan—Col. J. Lindsay, J. A. Hodson 

W ilton—J. H. Penruddocke, E. Baker 

Wiltshire—>ir J. D. Astley, J. Benett 

Winchester—Sir E. H. East, P. Mildmay 

Winchilsea—Henry Brougham, *Lord 
Howick 

Windsor —J. Ramsbottom, tSir R. H. 
Vivian 

Woodstock—*Lord Blandford, 

Ashley 


*A. 


*Lord 
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Worcestershire—Col. Hon, B. Lygon, 
Sir T. E. Winnington 
Worcester—*G. Robinson, T. H. Davies 
Wootton Basset—H. Twiss, G. Phillips 
Wycombe—Sir J. D. King, Sir T. Baring 
Yarmouth—C. Rumbold, Hon. G. Anson 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight—tLord Bin- 
ning, TDr. J. Phillimore 
Yorkshire—Visc. Milton, TW. Duncombe, 
*F, Wilson, *J. Marshall 
York—M. Wyvill, *J. Wilson 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire—Hon. Capt. W. Gordon 
Aberdeen, &ce.—J. Hume 
Anstruther, &e.—t J. Balfour 
Argyleshire—W.F. Campbell 
Aurshire—Gen. J. Montgomerie 
Ayr, Irvine, &c.—T. F. Kennedy 
Banffshire—Ear\ of Fite 
Berwickshire—*Hon. Capt. A. Maitland 
Caithness and Bute—*Hon, Capt. J. 
Sinelair 
Cromartie and Nairnshire—*D, David- 
sun 
Dumtartonshire—* J. Campbell, jun. 
Dumfriesshire— Adm. Sir W. J, Hope 
Dumfries, yc —W. R. K. Douglas 
Dysart, §c.—Sir RK. C. Ferguson 
Edinburghshire—Sir G, Clerk 
Edinburgh—Right Hon. W, Dundas 
Elginshire—Hon. Col. F. W. Grant 
Elgin, §e.—* Hon, Gen, A, Duff 
Fifeshire—Capt. J. Wemyss 
Forfarshire— Hon. W. R. Mavle 
Fortrose, &c.—*R. Grant 
Glasgow, &e—A. Campbell 
Haddingtonshire—* Lord J, Hay 
Invernesshire—Right Hon. C, Grant 
Jedburgh, &c.—tCol. A.J. Dalrymple 
Kincardineshire—* Hon. Col, H. Arbuth- 
not 
Kinrosshire—*Col. G. Graham 
Kirkcudbrig ht—*R. C. Fergusson 
Lanarkshire—Lord A. Hamilton 
Linlithgowshire—Hon., Sir A. Hope 
Peebleshire—Sir J. Montgomery 
Peebles, &ce.—*A. Hay 
Perthshire—Sir G. Murray 
Perth, &c.—Hon, H. Lindsay 
Renfrewshire—J. Maxwell, jun. 
Ross-shire—Sir J. W. Mackenzie 
Roxburghshire—*H. F. Scott 
Selkirkshire—W. E. Lockhart 
Stirlingshire—H. H. Drummond 
Stirling, &c.—R. Downie 
Sutherlandshire—t Lord F, L. Gower 
Tuin, &e.—Sir UH. Innes 
W igtonshire—Sir W. Maxwell 
Wigton, &c.—tJ3. H. Lowther 
IRELAND. 
Antrim—Uon. Gen. J. B. R. O'Neil, 
+E. M‘Naghten 
Armegh, county—Hon. H, Caulfield, C. 
Browulow 
Armagh, borough—tRight Hon. H.Goul- 
burn 
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Athlone—*R. Handcock 
Bandon Bridge—tVisc. Duncannon t 
Belfast—Earl\ of Belfast 
Carlow, county—*T.Kavenagh,* H.Bruen 
Carlow —* Lord Tullamore 
Carrickfergus—Sir A. Chichester 
Cashel—E. J. Collette 
Cavan—H, Maxwell, *A. Saunderson 
Clare—*L. O'Briev, Right Hon, W. V. 
Fitzgerald 
Clonmei—J. H. M. Dawson 
Coleraine—Sir J.W. tH. Brydges 
Cork, county—Lord Eunismore, *Hon. 
W. King 
Cork—Sir N.C. Colthurst, Hon. C H. 
Hutchinson 
Donegal—Eari of Mountcharles, Gen. G. 
Hart 
Down—* Vise, Castlereagh, Lord A Hill 
Downpatrich—J. W. Maxwell 
Drogheda—#*P. Van Homrigh 
Dublin, county—Coi, H. White, R. W. 
Talbot 
Dublin, city—*G. Moore, *H. Grattan 
Dublin University—Right Hon. W, C. 
Piunkett 
Dundaik—*C, Barclay 
Dungannon—Hon., T. Knox 
Dungarvon—Hon. G, Lamb 
Lennis—*F. Lewis 
Enniski‘len—R. Magenis 
Fermanagh—Gen. M. Archdall, Vise. 
Corry 
Galway, county—J. Daly, R. Martin 
Galway—* J, O' Hara 
Kerry—Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald, *Hon. 
J. Hare 
Kildare—Lord W. C. Fitzgerald, R. 
Latouche 
Kilkenny, county—Hon, C, H.B. Clarke, 
TVise. Duncannont 
Kilkenny—+tJ. Doherty 
King’s county—Vise. Oxmantown, T. 
Bernard 
Kinsale —*). Russell 
Leitrim—J. M. Clements, S. White 
Limerick, county—Hon. Col. R. H, Fitz- 
gitbon, *T, Lloyd 
Limerick—T. S. Rice 
Lisburne—*Capt. H. Meynell 
Londonderry, county—G. R. Dawson, A. 
R. Stewart 
Londonderry—Right Hon. Sir G, F. Hill 
Longford—Visc. Forbes, Sir G. R. Fether- 
stone 
Louth—J. L. Foster, *A. Dawson 
Mallow—*C. D. O. Jephson 
Mayo—J. Browne, *Lord Bingham 
Meath—Eari of Bective, Sir M. Somer- 
ville 
Monaghan—Hon. H. R. Westenra, *E, 
J. Shirley 
Newry—* Hon, J. H. Knox 





t Lord Duncannon is returned for two 
places. 








Portarlingtcn—J, Farquhar 

Queen's county—Sir H. Parnell, Sir C. 
H. Coote 

Roscommon—* Hon. R. King, A. French 

Ross, New—+W. Wigram 

Sligo, county—E.S. Cooper, Hon. H. King 

Sligo—O. Wynne 

Tipperary—Hon. F. A. Prittie, *Capt. 
J. H. Hutchinson 

Tralee—Coi, J. Cuffe 


Promotions and Preferments. 


[July, 


Tvrone—Hon. H. Corry, Col. W. Stewart 

Waterford, county—R. Power, *H. V. 
S:ewart 

Waterford—Right Hon. Sir J. Newport 

Westmeath—*G. Rochfort, *R. M. Tune 

Wexford, county—Visc. Stopford, R. >. 
Carew 

Wexford—* Admiral H. Evans 

Wicklow—Hon. G. L, Proby, J. Grattan 

Youghali—Hon., G. Ponsonby 


—_—@—. 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 
July 4. The following to be Consuls : 
To Smyrna, F. Werry, Esq ;- in 
Egypt, H.T. Liddell, Esq. ; at Boulogne, 
W. Hamilton, Esq.; at | “i ta W.wW. 
Barker, Esq.; at Bayonne, J. V. Harvey, 
Esq. ; and for the Departments of Calvados, 
La Manche, and Isle et Vilaine, W. Ogilby, 
E 





sq. 
July 7. F. Chatfield, Esq. to be Consulat 
Memel. 

July 11. Catherine, wife of the Right 
Hon. James Fitzgerald, to bear the name, 
style, and title of Baroness Fitzgerald and 
Vescy, of Clare and Inchicronan, with the 
dignity of a Baron to descend to the heirs 
male of her body by the said Right Hon. J, 
Fitzgerald. 

Whitehall, July 14. Sir Thos, Lawrence, 
Principal Painter to his Majesty, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, to wear the 
Royal Order of the Legion of Honour which 
his Most Christian Majesty had conferred on 
him. 

July 16. Col. Sir Henry Pynn, Kant. late 
a Brig.-Gen. in the Portuguese army, to wear 
the insignia of a Knight Com. of the Royal 
Portuguese Military Order of the ‘Tower and 
Sword, conferred on him by his Most Faith- 
ful Majesty John the VIth. 

July 19. Major Henry Willock, E. I. C. 
late Charge d’ Affaires to the Court of Persia, 
to wear the Persian order of the Lion and 
Sun of the first class, with which his Me- 
jesty the Shah of Persia was pleased to honor 
hin for his: services in the field. 

July 4. French ships to import into any 
of the British possessions in the West In- 
dies and America, from the dominions of his 
Most Christian Majesty, the following arti- 
cles, being the produce of such dominions, 
on a duty, ad valorem, the amount of such 
duty on importation not to exceed 7/. 10s. 


per cent. viz.;—Wheat, flour, biscuit, 
bread, meal, peas, beans, rye, callavances, 
oats, barley, Indian corn, rice shingles, red 
oak staves or heading, white oak staves or 
heading, wood, lumber, wood hoops, live 
stock, hay aad straw, coin and bullion, dia- 
monds, salt, fruit and vegetables fresh, and 
cotton wool. 

July 14. The old Irish Copper Coinage 
to be current until it is called in, at the 
same rate with the new Copper Coinage ; 
that is, as the 12th instead of the 13th part 
of a shilling. 





Ecc..esiasTicaL PRereRMeNTS. 
Rev. J. Beesly, Feckenham V. co. Wore. 
Rev. Edm. Cartwright, Ferring Preb. in 
Chichester Cath. 
Rev. E. H. Cropley, Wicken P. C. co. Camb. 
Rev. G. B. Dawson, Tallow C, Ireland. 
Rev. C. W. Doyne, Fethard R. Ireland. 
Rev. C. Fenwick, Wexford C. Ireland. 
Rev. W. Hickey, Kilcormack R. Ireland. 
Rev. W. Levett, Bray V. Berks. 
Rev. — Malpas, Awre V. co. Gloucester. 
Rev. W. S. Marvin, Shawbury V. Salop. 
Rev. J. Miller, Whitechurch R. 
Rev. H. Newland, Kilkevan R. with Bannow 
V. Ireland. 
Rev. J. Porter, St. John’s R. Bristol 
Rev. R. Sanders, Tibberton R. cv. Wore. 
Rev. R. Smith, Churchdown P. C. co. Gloue. 
Rev. A. Townsend, Easthampstead R. Berks. 
Rev. S. Williams, Magpr and Redwick V. 
co. Monmouth. 
Civit PrererMents. 
Rev. J. Beesly, Master of Feckenham 
School. 
Rev. T. Bonney, Master of Rugeley Free 
Grammar Schvool. 
Rev. T, Evans, Under Master of the College 
School, Gloucester. 


—@-— 
BIRTHS. 


July 1. The wife of Benj. Rouse, esq. of 
New Bridge-st. London, a son.——s. The 
wife of G. Cave, of Cleve Dale, Bristol, a 
dau.——8. At the Rectory House, Routh, 
the wife of the Rev. J. L. Hutchinson, a 
son. 11. At Thame, the wife of G. 
Wakeman, esq. a son. 18. The wife of 
John Crosse, esq. of Hull, a dau.——At 








Powick Court, Worc. the wife of John So- 
merset Russell, esq. a son and heir. At 
Athlone, the wife of Major Turner, R. H. A. 
a son.—— 17. At Steventon Rectory, Hants, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Knight, a dau. 
The wife of Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman, 


of Stock House, Dorset, a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 
—o— 


June 21. At Berlin, James A nnesley, esq. 
Consul at Barcelona, to the Baroness Cle- 
mentine, dau. of the Baron of Brockhausen, 
Minister of State, and formerly Prussian 
Ambassador at Paris. 22. Charles, eld. 
son of Rev. Benj. Hutchinson, Vicar of 
Kirk Burton, to Annette Matilda, dau. of 
Rev. Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing At Bil- 
lingham, John Holt Skinner, esq. of Stock- 
ton on-Tees, to Anne, only child of Robert 
Appleby, esq. of Roseville, Durham 23. 
At Backwell, Som., John Barton, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to Maria, dau. of late Edw. 
Homer, esq. of West Town. 24. George 
Newbery, esq. to Anna Maria, dau. of late 
Edw. Woolls, esq of Farrmgdon, Hants. 
At St. George, Han.-sq. Bright, eld. 
son of Wm. Smith, esq. of Kensington Gore, 
to Mary Ann, second dau. ; and Fred. Leigh- 
ton, M.D. to Augusta Sara, third dau. of 
Jate Geo. Augustus Nash, esq of Finsbury- 
sq- 28. At Exeter, the Rev. John Sco- 
bell, Rector of Southover, Sussex, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of late Wm. Land, esq of Hayne 
House, Devon- At Islington, Nath. Ma- 
son, esq. of Burton-crescent, to Harriet- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Lancelot Haslope, esq. 
of Highbury Lodge, Midd. 29. At Clap- 
ham, John H. Cattley, esq. of York, to 
Frances Dorothy, eldest dau. of late Thos. 
Cattley, esq. of Clapham. At Buckland, 
Lieut. Geo, S. Dyer, R.N. son of John 
Dyer, esq. of the Admiralty, to Adelaide, 
dau. of John Williams, esq. of Elm Grove, 
Southsea. 30. At Glenlee, N. B. the 
Chief of Clanronald, tothe Right Hon. Lady 
Ashburton At Combeflorey, Som. the 
Rev. Hugh Welman Helyar, Rector of 
Sutton Bingham, to Honoria, dan. of late 
John Perring, esq. of Combeflorey. 

Lately. At Featherstone, Yorksh, George 
Foot, esq. of Torr, Devon, Capt. R. A. to 
Miss Duroure, dau, of late Col. Duroure, 
Coldstream Guards, and niece of Sir Edm. 
Mark Winn, bart. —— At Seend, Wilts, W. 
Sainsbury, jun. of Corsham, M. D. to Ann, 
only sister of W. H. Ludlow, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. At St. Mary’s church, Bath- 
wick, the Rev. Harvey Marriott, rector of 
Claverton, and of Winifred House, Bath, to 
Caroline, fifth dau. of late Win. T. Paterson, 
esq. of Devonshire-place. At St. Pan- 
eras New Church, John Shinkwin, esq. to 
Ann, eldest dau. of late Thos. Sherwvod, 
esq. of Inner Temple. 

July 4. At Newington, Lieut. Glassen, 
of R. M. to Cecilia, only surviving dau. of 
late Sir John Mouat Keith, bart. and sister 
to present Capt. Sir Geo. Mouat Keith, 
bart. R. N. At Therfield, the Rev. B. 
Nicols, to Isabella, third dau. of Rev. J. 
Leathes, of Therfield Rectory, Herts. 
At Cardiff, Thos. Congreve Robe, esq. R.A. 


















































second son of late Sir W. Robe, to Eliza, 
only dau. of late Wm. Richards, esq. of 
Cardiff. 5. At St. Mary's, Bryanston-sq. 
Col. Austin, of Kippingtou, Kent, to Caro- 
line Cath. dau. of W. Manning, esq. M. P. 
of Combe Bank. At Oldbury, near Bridg- 
north, Rich. Foley, eldest son of Archd. 
Onslow, to Cath. second dau. of Major 
Blacker——6. At White Parish, Hen. Wm. 
Mason, esq. of Beel House, Amersham, to 
Horatia, fourth dau. of Geo, Matcham, esq. 
and niece to Lord Nelson.——8. At Lewis- 
ham, the Rev. Henry James Wharton, of 
Seal, in Kent, to Caroline, dau. of late Mayow 
Mynell Mayow, of Sydenham. At Ken- 
sington, Lieut.-col. Jas. George, 37th reg. 
E. 1. C, to Agnes Charlotte, dau. of the Rev. 
B. Kennett. John Yorke, esq. of Thrap- 
ston, Northamp. te Ellinor Lockwood, only 
dau. of Rev. W. Lockwood Maydwell. 
At St. James's, Chas. Julius Berguer, esq. 
late of 15th Hussars, youngest son of the 
Rev. D. Berguer, B. D, Rector of Everley, 
Wilts, to Eliz. only dau. of John Cave, esq, 
of Brentry, Glouc. At St. James’s, Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir Henry F. Bouverie, to Mrs. 
Wilbraham, youngest dau. of late Lewis Mon- 
tolieu, esq. At Weymouth, Benj. Goad, 
esq. of Wimpole-str. to Anne Eliz. only deu. 
of late Robert Hill, esq Comm. Gen. at the 
Mauritius. ——12. Abel Smith, esq. M. P. 
to Frances Anne, youngest dau, of Gen. Sir 
Harry Calvert, bart.——13. At Lewisham, 
Geo. Selby, esq. of Southampton-st. Strand, 
to Emmeline Paris, dau. of G. M. Bird, esq. 
of Dartmouth Lodge, near Sydevham. 
At Radcliffe, Lanc. Francis, eldest son of 
late Edm. Burton, esq. of Daventry, to 
Sophia Alethea, youngest dau. of late Wm. 
Norris, M. D. of Cottingham.——At Edg- 
baston, the Rev. J. Forshall, Fellow of Ex- 
eter Coll. Oxf. to Frances, only dau. of Rich, 
Smith, esq. of Harborne Heath, Warw.—— 
At Berry Pomeroy, Devon, John Lukin, esq. 
of Mecklenburgh-sq. to Eliz. Bent, second 
dau. of Christ. Farwell, esq. of Totness.—— 
At Thorpe, the Rev. John Steele, of Ips- 
wich, to Susanna, sixth dau. of late John 
Benson, esq. 14. At St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, Wm. Davis, esq. of East Chickerell, 
Dors. to Eliz. dau. of Anth. Robinson, esq. 
of Hatton-garden.——19. At Manchester, 
the Rev. E. B. Shaw, Incumbent of St. 
Matthew’s Church, to Eliz. second dau. of 
Benj. Williams, esq. of Walness-bank. 
20. At All Souls, Marylebone, Sir Charles 
Smith, bart. of Suttons, Essex, to Mary, 
second dau. of Wm. Gosling, esq. of Port- 
land-place. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Wm. Bulkeley Glasse, esq. to Maryanne 
Parmynter, only dau. of late Rev. Thomas 
Ackland, D. D. Rector of Christ Church, 
Surrey. 
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Sia THos.-StamrorD Rarrces, Knr. 

July 5. At his residence at Highwood, 
Middlesex, Sir Thomas-Stamford Raffles, 
Kant. aged 45. -He had.passed the preceding 
day in the bosom of his family, and, ex- 
cepting a bilious attack under which he 
had laboured for some days, there was no- 
thing in his a to create the least 
apprehension that the fatal hour was so near. 

Sir Stamford had retired to rest on the 
Tuesday evening between ten and eleven 
o'clock, his usual hour when in the country. 
On the following morning at five o’clock, it 
being discovered that he had left his room 
before the time at which he generally rose, 
six o'clock, ly R. immediately rose, and 
found him lying at the bottom of a flight of 
stairs, in a state of complete inseusibility. 
Medical aid was promptly procured, and 
every means resorted to, to restore ani- 
mation, but the vital spark had fled. The 
body was opened, under the direction of Sir 
Everard Home, the same day, who pro- 
nounced his death to have been caused by 
an apoplectic attack beyond the controul of 
allhuman power. It was likewise apparent, 
that the sufferings of the deceased must for 
some time past have been most intense. 
His constitution had suffered much during 
his long residence in India, and in the 
anxious and zealous discharge of the im- 
portant duties which devolved upon him 
there. 

At an early age this gentleman entered 
the service of the East India Company, 
as a clerk in the secretary’s office on 
their home establishment; in which situa- 
tion his talents attracted the favourable 
notice of the Court of Directors. He conti- 
nued there till the year 1805, when Pulo 
Penang, an island in the Straits of Ma- 
Adem, Gethin been ceded to the Company, 
was formed into a Government, with a civil 
and military establishment, and designated 
Prince of Wales Island. Asa mark of the 
Court’s favour towards Mr. Raffles they con- 
ferred upon him the appointment of Assist- 
ant Secretary to this Cesigicaness and he 
accordingly proceeded with Governor Dun- 
das and the rest of the civil establishment 
to the place of their destination. 

On his arrival in India Mr. Raffles applied 
himself to the study of the Malay lan- 
guage, which is the vernacular dialect of 
almost all the Eastern islands. This study 


he prosecuted with remarkable success, and 
thereby recommended himself to the favor- 
able opinion and distinguished regard of 
the Governor and Council, who in March 
1807 appointed him their Secretary ; uniting 
with the duties of this office those of Re- 
gistrar to their Recorder’s Court. 


His taste and intellectual habits led him 
to connect with his official engagements 
scientific and literary pursuits, aud the 
intense application of his mind to these, 
in a debilitating atmosphere, soon induced 
severe indisposition, such as compelled him 
early in the year 1808 to retire to Malacca. 
When his health was a little re-established 
he applied himself to the investigation of 
the history, resources, and localities of that 
place, communicating the result of his en- 
quiries to the Government of Prince of 
Wales Island; and it is generally allowed, 
that by a timely representation of some cir- 
cumstances, till then unknowa or not duly 
considered, he prevented the alienation of 
Malacca from the British crown. 

In 1810 the fame of this gentleman's 
talents and character had reached Ca!cutta, 
where it obtained for him the appointment 
of Agent of the Governor General with the 
Malay States. 

In the same year the annexation of Hol- 
land to France having virtually placed at the 
disposal of the latter power the vaiuable and 
extensive possessions of the Dutch in the 
Eastern seas, it was deemed expedient that 
the large island of Javashould, without delay, 
be brought under the dominion of Great 
Britain. For this purpose Lord Minto, the 
Governor General of India, caused an arina- 
ment to be fitted out in the ports of India, 
and proceeded with the expedition in person. 
Mr. Raffles, who had been consulted in its 
very earliest stage, and who had gone to 
Calcutta for the purpose of affording to the 
Governor General all possible assistance and 
information respecting it, accompanied his 
Lordship as a member of his family. 

The British fleet, consisting, in vessels 
of all descriptioss, both European and Na- 
tive, of ninety sail, arrived in the Straits of 
Malacca, in the month of June 1811, and, 
early in August following, appeared before 
the city of Batavia, the principal settlement 
of the Dutch on Java, which speedily sur- 
reudered to the British troops. 

The conquest of Batavia, and ultimately 
of Java, an island containing a population 
of six millions of souls, and divided into 
thirty residencies, under powerful chiefs, ap- 
pears to have been effected with unparralleled 
ease and expedition, by means of the skilful 
arrangements of the British Government, 
seconded by the gallantry of his Majesty’s 
and the Company’s troops. So sensible 
was Lord Minto of the valuable assistance 
which his Lordship had received from Mr. 
Raffles, both in the preliminary arrange- 
ments of this expedition, and in the ultimate 
execution of the enterprize, that he nomi- 
nated that gentleman to the high and im- 
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portant station of Lizurenant Governor 
oF Java, * as an acknowledgment of those 
services, and in consideration of his peculiar 
fitness for that office.” 

Mr. Raffles took charge of this Govern- 
ment on the 11th Sept. 1811, and held it 
till the 15th March 1816. 

As the limits of the present memoir 
will not admit of a minute examination 
or detail of all the measures of his ad- 
ministration on this island, it must suf- 
fice to notice some of its more prominent 
features, by which it will be apparent that 
few men have evinced greater energy of cha- 
racter, or have displayed a larger share of 
benevolence in the performance of the duties 
of so elevated a station, or have better de- 
served that popularity which was the reward 
of his public life. 

The commencement of his official career 
as Lieutenant Governor of Java, was dis- 
turbed by unavoidable hostilities with the 
treacherous Chief of Palembang, and the 
Sultan of Djocjocarta. These powers were 
speedily suppressed, and having brought the 
war with them to a successful termination, 
he investigated the internal resources of the 
island, and carefully examined into the cha- 
racter and dispositions of its inhabitants, 
with a view equally to the advancement of 
his country’s interests and the moral im- 
provement of the colonists. He soon disco- 
vered that a renovation of the whole economy 
of the Government would be necessary in the 
prosecution of his benevolent designs. He 
did not, however, on that account abandon 
the undertaking, but as a preliminary step 
he compiled, with the assistance of some 
able artists, a statistical survey and map of 
Java. This work has since been presented 
to the public in two quarto volumes, which 
include many important documents relative 
to the history of the colony; and is now, 
alas! owing to his early and lamented re- 
moval from the present scene, the chief 
memorial of his literary attainments. It 
made its appearance early in 1817, dis- 
plays great industry and love of science, 
and abounds with evidences of the ad- 
vantages which he derived in the prosecu- 
tion of such an undertaking, from the 
facilities his high official character afforded 
him. The History of Java, although the 
only, or nearly the only, literary memorial 
of Sic Thomas Stamford Raffles, will pro- 
bably be an imperishable monument of his 
fame. 

Having formed some considerable ac- 
quaintance with the people who were en- 
trusted to his care, he commenced a revision 
of the judicial system of the colony. This 
undertaking afforded much scope for the ex- 
ercise of his active and enlightened genius, 
and was pursued with considerable success. 
So early as the year 1814 he had matured, 
and he then made public, a clear and simple 
code of Laws or Regulations for the general 
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administration of justice among the Ja- 
vanese, whereby he effected several essential 
reforms, as well in the European courts of 
ustice, as in the magistracy established at 

tavia, Samarang, and Sourabaya. He 
fully succeeded in revising and modifying the 
practice of the former courts on the mild 
and just principles of the British constitu- 
tion; and finally introduced into the colony 
that palladium of English liberty the trial 
by jury. 

Among the several laws and regulations 
which were established during the govern- 
ment of Mr. Raffles on Java, the act of the 
British Parliament, declaring the slave trade 
to be a felony, was made a colonial law. 

A general registry of slaves was also intro- 
duced, and other measures adopted, with 
the concurrence of the principal inhabitants, 
which contemplated the final extinction of 
slavery on the island: and when called 
upon to resign the government, fore- 
seeing that this object would be for a time 
defeated, by the restoration of the colony 
to the King of the Netherlands, and in the 
hope of interesting his successors in its 
final accomplishment, he established a volun- 
tary society of persons friendly to the mea- 
sure, which he designated the ‘* Java Bene- 
volent Society.” 

With a view to the revenue and com- 
mercial administration of Java, he first ex- 
plored, with almost unequalled diligence and 
sagacity, the natural resources of the 
island, and then encouraged the greatest 
freedom of commercial intercourse between 
that colony and all foreign states. He 
formed three dependant residencies; one 
on each of the islands of Borneo and Banca, 
and ove in Japan. This was done with 
a view to promote a traffic in the va- 
luable minerals which are the staple articles 
of those settlements; the great importance 
of which he first ascertained by employing 
able mineralogists to examine and report 
upon them, and then encouraged the resort 
of Chinese labourers to work the mines. 

The Literary and Scientific Society of 
Java also owes its existence to Mr. Raffles, 
who presided over it from its institution till 
he quitted the colony. 

It ought not to occasion much surprize, 
that in some of his measures this distin- 
guished individual was opposed during their 
progress by his immediate contemporaries, 
and that a few of them should have been 
considered as of doubtful policy by his su- 
periors. Those who will be at the pains to 
reflect upon the deranged state of the affairs 
of the colony when he was appointed to the 
government of it, its geographical expanse, 
and the extent of the powersand the large dis- 
cretion with which it was found necessary to 
invest him, as well as the depraved cha- 
racter of the native governments in his 
vicinity, will rather feel surprized that his 
measures should have been in general so un- 
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exceptionable, and succes:ful. In addition 
to the ordinary obstacles in the way of a 
prosperous colonial administration, his youth 
exposed him to an unusual share of jealous 
competition, and he had the mortification 
to find some of those to whom he looked for 
approbation and support, but too accessible 
to hostile influence. In these trying cir- 
cumstances he appears, during the remain- 
der of the life of Lord Minto, to have re- 
posed, with unshaken confidence, on the 
friendship and patronage of that nobleman, 
who on quitting Bengal in October 1813, 
gave him the strongest assurances of undi- 
minished confidence, a confidence, his Lord- 
ship declared, which had beeu greatly en- 
hanced by the eminent success of his adini- 
nistratiou, and by the display which it had 
afforded of such qualifications as could alone 
command success. 

Io his official communications, Mr.Raffles 
appears to have been frank and undisguised. 
While he held the situation of Lieutenant 
Governor of Java, he avowed that his 
object in all his measures was, in connection 
with commercial advantage to his country, 
to effect a change in the habits of life, aad 
to improve the moral character and condi- 
tion of the piratical inhabitants of the 
Eastern Islands. The candid avowal of 
these views, obtained for him the approval 
and commendation even of those who ques- 
tioned the policy of his proceedings. It was 
acknowledged, that to extend the blessings 
of civilization and regular government to a 
people whose moral and political coudition 
was so little advanced as that of the inha- 
bitants of the Eastern Islands, was an object, 
worthy of the contemplation of the most 
enlightened statesman. 

The gentleman appointed to relieve Mr. 
Raffles from the government of Java was 
Mr. Fendall, of the Bengal civil service. 
To him he accordingly resigned it in March 
1816, and returned to England, where his 
earliest attention was given to the anange- 
ment of the materials for his ‘* History of 
Java,” already mentioned, and the publica- 
tion of that work. On presenting a copy of 
the ‘* History of Java” to his late Majesty, 
that eminent patron of merit was pleased to 
confer on him the honour of knighthood. 

Mr. Raffles had been ‘provisionally ap- 
pointed to the Residency of Fort Marlbro’ 
or Bencvolen, the seat of the English Go- 
vernment on the Island of Sumatra, in 1813. 
This appointment was confirmed in October 
1817, aud Sir Thomas-Stamford Raffles re- 
turned te India in the following month, with 
the designation of Licutenant-GoveRNor 
of Fort Marusoro’, a title conferred on 
him by the Court of Directors as a special 
mark of their favour. 

On the 22d March 1818 he arrived at 
Bencoolen, and took charge of his Govern- 
ment. 

It is well known that this Residency 


was one of the East India Company's 
earliest possessions, and having been 
formed on the bad principles which pre- 
vailed at the time when the Company first 
took possession of it, was for more than 
a century cursed with all the abominations 
which attend the system of colonial slavery. 
Its population duiing that period consisted 
of a few demoralized Europeans, a small 
number of half-domesticated Malays, and a 
considerable body of native African slaves 
called Caffres, whose wasting numbers were 
from time to time recruited by the importa~ 
tion of fresh victims, obtained at an enor- 
mous expence. Of the latter description of 
persons the Company possessed a consi- 
able establishment, and all the other Eu- 
ropeans resident in the settlement were of 
course accustomed to the anomalous luxury 
of slave service and property in human flesh, 

The whole history of this settlement, if 
correctly written, would give an instructive 
view of the misery, folly, and commercial 
disappointment which are the concomitauts 
of this system. It is beyond all question 
that for many years Bencoolen afforded to 
its possessors no commercial advantage; on 
the contrary, by a reference to the annual 
Parliamentary statements of the East India 
Company’s affuirs, it will appear that for the 
forty years last past, it eutailed upon them an 
annual loss, amounting frequently to more 
than one hundred thousand pounds, 

Yet it must be acknowledged that the 
spirit of enterprise was not backward to sug- 
xest plans, nor that of speculation to essay 
means, by which it was presumed the colony 
might eventually be rendered productive to 
its owners; but as the execution of all these 
plans rested on compulsory unremunerated 
labour, and property in the persons of men, 
the unifurm result was disappointment, 
failure, and loss of capital. 

When Sir Thomas-Stamford Raffles first 
took charge of this government, he found 
the settlement in the utmost poverty and 
wretchedness; for religious worship, or for 
the administration of justice, scarcely any 
provision existing, aud education almost 
totally disregarded: on the other hand, 
gaming and cock-fighting, not only per- 
mitted, but publicly patronised by the Go- 
vernment. There was, in fact, neither se- 
curity for person or property to be found. 
Murders were daily committed, and rob- 
beries perpetrated, which were never traced, 
nor indeed attempted to be traced; and 
profligacy and immorality obtruded them- 
selves every where. Jn addition to these 
disgusting features, the oppression and de- 
bauchery which naturally spring from the 
system of slavery, and are peculiar to it, filled 
up the frightful picture catende which this 
new connection presented to its Lieutenant- 
Governor on his arrival. Not only were 
his prospects cheerless and discouraging in 
the respects already mentioned, but he had 
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to associate with, and seek co-operation 
from, men whio had long acted under this 
system, so diametrically opposed to his own 
views, and who might therefore be reason- 
ably supposed disinclined, through habit, to 
acquiesce in the changes which it would be 
his wish to introduce. 

Entering on his career of public duty at 
Bencoolen under such inauspicious circum- 
stances,’ he nevertheless formed with cool- 
ness, and pursued with steadiness and per- 
severance, his plans of reform.: He appears 
to have given his earliest attentiom to the 
subject of forced service and slavery. Of 
the former he traced the history with great 
accuracy: the Malay law stipulated, it ap- 
peared, that after the decease of a debtor 
his children, in the first instance, and, after 
their death, the village to which he be- 
longed, should be still liable for the debt. 
Thus not only the original contractors were 
rendered slave debtors, as they are termed, 
but their offspring, and eventually the peo- 
ple in general, were reduced to the same 
hapless state. Under the plea of reeover- 
ing debts, and considering the people’ as 
deLtors, they were compelled to work ; and 
as the colony, im fact, contained no equit- 
able court for the impartial-adjudication of 
all the numberless questions which would 
constantly arise between debtor and cre~ 
ditor, the system in its operation became 
oue of lawless violence and oppression on 
the one hand, and of suisaainesitttens 
though but too frequently hopeless, resist- 
ance on the other. 

Of African slaves, or Caffres; the pro- 
perty of Government, there were, when Sir 
Thomas Stamford. Raffies arrived: (men, 
women, and children) ,, upwards of two hun- 
dred; being mostly: the children. of slaves 
originally parchased by the: Kast IndaCom~ 
pany: that mode. of keeping up or augment- 
ing their number having of coarse. ‘been dis- 

tinued, im obedi te the actrof the 
British legislature which abolished the'slave 
trade. The Caffres had heen considered as 
indispensable for the duties: of the place; 
they were employed in loading and ‘unload 
ing the Company's ships, cand. other \ hard 
work, for which free labourers might have 
been engaged with great advantage to-the 
employer. No care was taken of the morals’ 
of the Caffres; ia consequence of which 
most of them were dissolute and depraved, 
the wom living in promiseuous intercourse 
with the publi¢ convicts. This, it was stated, 
was permitted for the ef s** kepping 
up the breed ;’’ but the children, in-the few 
cases where children weve produced, . were 
left to @ state of nature, vice, and wretched- 
ness; and the whole establishment had for 
many years been on the decline, both as it 
respects numbers and efficiency. 

fet were there not wanting persons in 
Bencoolen as in England, who eulogised this 
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system as thé ection of haman P 
and asserted’ that the Company's Caares 
were happier than free men. Such were 
not the views of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, who, fally convinced of the con- 
trary, caused the whole of the Company’s 
slaves to be brought before the first Assem- 
bly of the native Chiefs of Sumatra that took 
place after his arrival, and after explaining to 
them the principles and views of the British 
Government with regard to the abolition of 
slavery generally, he gave to each of the 
slaves a certificate of freedom. To the old 
and infirm, small stipends were also allotted 
for subsistence during the remainder of their 
lives. ‘This measure made a considerable 
impression at the time, and promised to be 
followed by the most favourable: results. 
Indeed Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles conti- 
nued long enough at Bencoolen to enjoy 
the satisfaction of passing a regulation wit 
the entire conourrence of the native chiefs, 
hy which slavery was eventually abolished, 
and the laws regarding debtors, so mo- 
dified as to render them consistent with 
Sa of the British Government. 
any other i reforms were ef- 
fected by this. during his residence 
at Bencoolen, of which the following call 
for particular notice. 
revenues arising to the Government 
from the gaming and eock-fighting farms 
were’ relinquished, and these vicious sports 
Sie quatpiedhh ation tuned 
in the soil was ized, 
and the ur or between the chiefs of dis- 
tricts and the cultivating classes adjusted. 
Por a forced eultivation ef the soil was sub- 
stituted a free cultivation; the consequence 
of avhich was a considerable extension of 
agticulture, and @ rapid and successful pro- 
gress in the cultivation of coffee, sugar, pep- 
per, and rice. Particular encouragement was 
given to the cultivation of grain, with a 
view of rendering the settlement inde- 
pendent ef foreign supplies. To the en- 
lightened mind sof Sir Thomas Stamford 
Reffies nothing appeared more absurd, than 
to allow the inhabitants of an isolated co- 
lony like Fort Marlboro’, needlessly to de- 
pend: for their daily supply of food upon all 
the contingencies which attend importation 
from. distant countries, 

The police of Bencoolen, than which 
seareely any thing could be more defective 
when he took charge of the government, un- 
derwent several important modifications and 
improvements. In sheabiegee of any adequate 
judicial authority, empowering him to act 
under the sanction of the King and British 
Parliament, he obtained from the chiefs of 
the country a provisional treaty, ‘which au- 
thorized him on behalf of the Company, to 
administer the country according to equity, 
justice, and good policy. Under the’ sanc- 
tion of this treaty, he presidéd in a local 
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institution called the Pangerang’s Court, 
and with the assistance of the chiefs, dis- 
posed of all questions respecting property or 
police which were brought before him. By 
these measures confidence between the 
European settlers and natives was restored, 
so as to render it practicable for him to re- 
peal an old regulation, which prohibited the 
inhabitants from wearing their cresses and 
other weapons within the town of Marlboro. 
The Lieutenant-Governor also dismissed 
the mounted body guard, which had been in 
attendance on the chief authority, and re- 
duced the military centinels. ‘* Thus,” he 
observes, in a letter to a friend, ** by shew- 
ing the confidence [ personally placed in the 
infabitante, I seemed to raise them in 
their own estimation, and in some degree to 
relieve them from the listlessness in which I 
foundthem. And now that the gaming and 
cock-fighting farms are discontinued, and 
an idea is gone abroad that every one may 
reap the fruits of his own industry, J have 
reasons to hope the day is not far distant, 
when I may be able to place the Malayan 
character in a different light to that in 
which it has been for many years viewed,” 
The last to be here noticed, but certainly 
not the least important measure of his ad- 
ministration on Sumatra, was the establish- 
ment of native schools at Bencoolen, and 
the steps taken by him to ensure their esta- 
blishment throughout the country in every 
direction. He had long been well known as 
the uncompromising friend of universal edu- 
cation. In the year 1819 he entered largely 
into the discussion of the subject, in an 
excellent but yet unpublished memoir, 
which he submitted, through the superior 
authorities in India, to the Court of Directors 
in England. Of this paper it would be im- 
ssible here to give an analysis. It deve- 
va the views of a benevolence, which em- 
braced the whole Eastern Archipelago ; 
contains much valuable information respect- 
ing that country and the character of the 
people ; and supports the plans of the 
writer by reasonings which appear to be 
unanswerable. The general measure receiv- 
ed the sanction of the authorities in Eng- 
land, and he was allowed to carry his plans 
of education into tion at B 1 

While Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles held 
this Government, (favourable as peace was to 
the chief object of his ambition, the moral 
improvement of the colonists, ) he had not the 
felicity of enjoying it altogether without in- 
terruption, Some proceedings of the Dutch 
Commissioners, in connection with the 
Sultan of Palembang, drew from him a 
spirited remonstrance against measures 





avhich he considered to be of the nature of 
encroachments on the rights or possessions 
of his country. This discussion involved 
him for a considerable time in an anxious 


and laborious correspondence, in which he 
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asserted, with manly firmness and dignity, 
the fair pretensions of Great Britain. 

With a view to the extension of the 
British interests and the honour of the 
British name im the Eastern Seas, while he 
held this government, he also projected and 
executed, two measures unconnected with 
its details, which it will be proper here to 
notice. 

The first of these measures was the con- 
clusion of a treaty or treaties, with the 
Chiefs of a small Island, situated off the 
South coast of Sumatra, called Pulo Neas. 
This treaty was a measure: rather of bene- 
volence than of policy. The inhabitants 
of the island, who rank among the most 
beautiful and well-formed specimens of the 
human family, have from that very circum- 
stance, excited the cupidity of almost all 
the Mahomedan Chiefs in the neighbour- 
hood, who it is believed have been 
long in the practice of trading to this 
island for slaves, and the most shocking 
scenes of plunder and rapine have been the 
necessary consequence. So extensive has 
been the traffic in the ill-starred inhabitants 
of Pulo Neas, that Neas slaves are well 
known all over the East, and highly prized 
for their superior comeliness and artless 
manners, which qualities have every where 
obtained for them the highest price. It was 
chiefly for the purpose of putting an end to 
this hateful traffic, in connection with some 
not very great commercial advantages which 
it was thought would result from the ar- 
rangement, that Sir Thomas Stamford Raf- 
fles took the island under British protection 
by a treaty; which was never confirmed. 

The other measure just referred to, was 
the establishment of a British settlement on 
the island of Sincapore, situated at the 
Southern extremity of the Maylayan Pe- 
ninsula. While this measure was under 
discussion, some diversity of opinion ex- 
isted as to its expediency; but respectin 
which the superior discernment of Sir ri 
S. Raffles left no doubt upon his mind. He 
therefore, early in the year 1819, charged 
himself with the responsibility of proceeding 
in person direct from Prince of Wales 
Island, whither he had been to consult with 
its Governor, and in the course of not more 
than ten days from his quitting Penang, viz. on 
the 29th of Feb. 1819, ded in hoisting 
the British flag upon Singapore, which he 
declared 8 free port. 

The best commendation of this enterprise is 
its surprising success, which more than realiz- 
ed even tie sanguine expectations of its pro- 
jector. Experience has proved that Singa- 
pore ts peculiarly eligibly situated with rela- 
tion te the whole eastern Archipelago, to 
China and to India, for an extended com- 
merce, if held as a free port under British 
protection. 

Its population, previously to its occupa- 
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tion for this purpose, did not amount to 
more than two hundred souls; but in less 
than two years from that date, it exceeded 
ten thousand. During this period (two 
years), not less than 2889 vessels are stated 
to have entered the port, of which 383 were 
owned and commanded by Europeans, and 
2506 by natives. Their united tonnage 
exceeded 200,000 tons. The value of its 
commerce in the first two years was esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 dollars. In the year 
1822 it had augmented to 8,568,171 dol- 
lars, and in 1823, to 13,268,397 dollars. 
The natives of all the neighbouring states 
resorted to it in abundance, with goods or 
bullion, and many of them have erected 
houses and large warehouses on the island. 

For the government of this settlement, a 
few simple but highly important regulations 
were framed; and for the immediate preser- 
vation of order, and protection of persons 
and property, a local magistracy was in- 
stituted by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles ; 
the magistrates to act under the Resident 
who was the representative of the British 
Government upon the island. They were 
selected from such British inhabitants as 
were of the greatest influence and respecta- 
bility in the settlement, whose names were 
enrolled for that purpose. They held the 
Resident’s commission, taking it in turns 
to act as sitting magistrates; and once in a 
quarter, or oftener, as occasion might re- 
require, to hold a meeting of the nature of 
quarter sessions, for the hearing and decid- 
ing of cases which might exceed the autho- 
rity of a single magistrate, and doing all 
such things as are usually done at quarter 
sessions in England, as far as the object and 
nature of that institution could be consider- 
ed applicable to the circumstances of the 
settlement. 

For the adjustment of small debts, the 
magistrates were empowered to decide in a 
summary manner within a limited amount : 
and the assistant to the Resident was autho- 
rized to perform the duties of Notary Public. 

It being expedient that an authority 
should exist for the enactment from time to 
time of such local laws aud regulations as 
the circumstances of the settlement might 
require, the Resident was empowered to 
pass such regulations by and with the ad- 
vice of the magistrates, subject to the con- 
firmation of the Governor General, in Coun- 
ci!, of Bengal, and ‘* provided always that 
such laws and regulations are of a local na- 
ture, and in no way inconsistent with or re- 
pugnant to any known British law or usage.” 

n legislating for this settlement, the 
slave trade and slavery were expressly pro- 
hibited. No individual could be im- 
ported for sale, transferred, or sold as a 
slave, after the establishment of the settle- 
ment; or, having his or her fixed residence 
in the island, can now ‘** be considered or 
treated as a slave under any denomination, 
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condition, colour, or pretence whatever.” 
The usages tee bond debtors were of 
course materially modified, and a continued 
residence of twelve months at Singapore 
was declared to constitute a fired residence, 
and to entitle the party to all the benefits of 
the British constitution. The government 
of this settlement is now in the hands of a 
resident counsellor, and conducted in the 
same manner as those of Prince of Wales 
Island, and Malacca, under the authority of 
the East India Company. 

Experience has now placed beyond the 
teach of controversy the policy and wisdom of 
this measure in all its details, which also have 
heen corroborated by the united and concur- 
rent testimony of some of the most eminent 
men connected with the commerce of the 
East, delivered before Parliament under very 
solemn sanctions, A list of those indivi- 
duals who have expressed favourable opi- 
nions of the Singapore establishment, would 
include the names of Crawfurd, Mitchell, 
Fairlie, Gladstone, Grant, and several others. 
‘* The island of Sincapore,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, ** at present in our possession, is con- 
sidered extremely eligible as a medium of in- 
tercourse and exchange of commodities with 
those nations lying to the eastward of the 
Straits of Malacca.” ‘* With respect to 
what are called the Oriental Islands,” says 
Mr. Mitchell, «I certainly am of opinion 
that a very considerable trade might be 
created if those assistauces were given 
which are now wanting; I mean ports, 
where our ships could land their outward 
cargoes, and purchase their homeward 
cargoes with safety; such, for instance, as 
the Island of Sincapore, in the eastern en- 
trance of the Straits of Malacca.” Messrs. 
Czaufurd, Fairlie, and others, expressed 
themselves to the same effect. The late 
Mr. Charles Grant in particular, whose com- 
petency of judgment few persons will be 
disposed to question, remarked that he had 
turned his thoughts to Sincapore, that he 
had considered the position and the occupa- 
tion of the place to be very important to 
the British interests, that he wished it might 
be found consistent with the rights of the 
two nations, that Great Britain might keep 
possession of it. He thought it remarkably 
well situated to be a considerable emporium 
in the eastern seas. He had no doubt that 
it would soon rise (as in fact it has risen) 
to great magnitude and importance. He 
remembered well being struck with how 
much had been done in a short time both as 
to the resort of people as settlers, and of 
shipping for trade, remembering that it was 
quite an unoccupied spot when taken pos- 
session of, 

s« If,” Mr. Grant adds, with reference to 
the immediate subject of this article, ‘ I 
may be permitted to allude to the conduct 
of any individual, I must say that I think 
the whole proceedings uf Sir Thomas Stam- 
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ford Raffles have been marked with great 
intelligence and great zeal for the interests 
of his country.” 
most convincing proof of the inéel- 
ligence displayed by Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles in the establishment of Singa- 
pore, is the excellent constitution of govern 
ment under which he placed it, and which 
has been already briefly described. His 
wisdom and discernment were no doubt ap- 
oy in the choice of the spot selected by 
im for the settlement. The energy of his 
character was manifested by the promptitude 
and decision with which he executed his de+ 
sign, and obtained possession of the island, 
But if there be one circumstance more than 
any other, which shews a combination of 
those qualities with a high degree of bene- 
volent feeling, which manifests great intel- 
ligence and great benignity united, it is the 
care which he took to guard his infant esta- 
blishment against that bane of all colonial 
speculation, Slavery. 
The result has been such as every wise 
ad sound politician would expect, and 
ll calculated to impart a lesson of wis- 
, even to the most untractable aud be- 
sotted advocates of the odious system so 
loug pursued in the Western World. Had 
Sir omas Stamford Raffles, instead of 
holding out to the inhabitants of Singapore 
the liberty and personal security which are 
proper to the British Constitution, and 
ought to be enjoyed in all countries which 
bear that namé, and instead of admitting 
them to colonize on the easiest imagin- 
able terms, proceeded to people the island 
by importations of African or any other 
slaves, and had he transcribed for their: 
Government a few pages of the Jamaica 
or of any other of the Slave codes (ma- 
tured as we are told those codes have 
been by the wisdom of experience / //) there 
would have been at this day in Singapore, 
just as many inhabitants as its rulers could 
find chains to hold there, and just as much 
work done by them as could be extorted 
from unwilling labourers by the mechani- 
cal operation of the lash, or the thumb- 
screw; or rather,.which is more probable, 
the East India Company, true to their inte- 
rests, and wise to discern them, and profit- 
ing also by their long experience at Ben- 
coolen, would ere this have abandoned 
the island, writing off the expense it had 
occasioned to them, as a heavy disburse- 
ment connected with an abortive attempt, 
to Profit and Loss. But such has not Leen, 
and it is confidently hoped never will be, the 
case with Singapore. There, a free, well 
protected commerce creates wealth, and 
wealth commands industry, to any extent 
which the exigencies of that commerce may 
require. The people come and go at their 
pleasure, All ranks enjoy the cheering sun- 
shine of hope, and feel that. powerful motive 
to exertion in full operation among them: 
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and as the effect of such principles has hi- 


therto been, so it may be prestihwéd that it 
will continue to be, prosperity. 

This gentleman made his last visit to 
Singapore in the year 1823, He then 
founded there an institution designed to 
consist of a college, with library and mu- 
seum, for the study of Anglo-Chinese lite- 
rature, and of branch schools in the Chinese 
and Malayan languages. With this college 
it was his original wish to have incorporated 
a similar institution previously formed by 
Drs. Milne and Morrison at Malacca; but 
that part of the design was abandoned. To- 
wards the establishment of the Singapore 
College, the sum of 15,000 doUars was 
raised by voluntary contribution ; an advaa- 
tageous allotinent of land near the town has 
also been appropriated for its use, and each 
of the departments endowed with an assign- 
ment of 500 acres of uncleared ground on 
the usual terms. To these grants the founder 
of the Institution had the satisfaction of 
adding an annual endowment on the part of 
the Company, whose authority he repre- 
sented, and before he quitted the island, of 
laying the first stone of the projected edifice. 

Very early in the year 1824 the impaired 
state of his constitution determined him to 
relinquish the government of Fort Marlboro’, 
and return to his native country. For this 
purpose he chartered the country ship Fame, 
and on the 2d of February embarked on 
that ship with a considerable property in 
valuables : but his intended voyage was in- 
terrupted for a time by a most calamitous 
event, the destruction of the ship. and cargo 
by fire. Shortly after eight o'clock in 
the evening of the day, of his embarkation, 
when he and. his family had retired to rest, 
the alarm of fire was given in the fore part of 
the ship. No sooner had he discovered this 
to be the fact, than every exertion was 
made, under his direction and that of the 
Captain, to save the ship and cargo ;. soon, 
however, it became evident that the flames had 
gained a-height which defied all attempts to 
extinguish them, and that no alternative 
remained but, in the last extremity, for these 
on board to take to the boats. By means 
of these, Sir T. S. Raffles, his faimly, and 
the commander, and crew of the Fame, were 
enabled to preserve their lives; and early 
the next morning, after having spent a 
right of the most distressing anxiety on the 
ecean, they reached the shores of Sumatra 
in safety, at a distance of about fifteen 
miles from Bencoolen. This dreadful ca- 
lamity was occasioned by the carelessness 
of the steward in drawing some brandy from 
acask with a naked light. Its consequences 
to the subject of this memoir were every 
way distressing, though borae with invia- 
cible fortitude. The amount of his pecu- 
niary loss was stated on oath at between 
£20,000 and, £30,000.. By it he found 
himself dispossessed of all the valuable pro- 
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which he had accumulated, including 
Li docioene and wearing apparel, and above 
all the rest (a loss in which his own per- 
sonal interest was greatly exceeded by that 
of the British public) his very valuable Sci- 
entific Collections. These consisted of many 
volumes of manuscripts and drawings relative 
to the civil and natural history of neariy 
every island within the Malayan Archipelago, 
collected at a great expence of money and 
of labour, and under the most favourable 
circumstances, during a life of constant and 
active research, and which were calculated 
to have materially advanced the state of 
knowledge, and to have promoted and ex- 
tended the civilization of mankind. Sir 
T. S. Raffles, after his return to Fort Marl- 
boro’, did not resume all the functions of 
government. He rémained there till April 
following, when he finally embarked for Eng- 
land in the ship Mariner, and arrived in 
London in the month of August 1824. 

After his return to his native country he 
lived much in retirement, on the property 
which he had purchased at Highwood in the 
neighbourhood of Hendon, Middlesex. 

a character possessing so much inte- 
rest as the distinguished individual of whose 
public life a brief narrative has been at- 
tempted, it would be desirable to exhibit a 
full-length portrait, but of this neither 
the time, nor -the space which can conve- 
niently be allotted to the present article, 
will admit. It must suffice cursorily to ob- 
serve, that his literary qualifications were 
highly respectable; that his style was ele- 
gant, his application to study intense, and 
his habits of research laborious. He also 
appears to have been a man of unquestion- 
able benevolence, and to have been influ- 
enced by an enlightened policy. This he 
evinced by avowing and acting upon the 
opinion, that the relation between colonies 
and these which are in common parlance 
called their parent states, implies. more 
than mere exaction by the latter, and obe- 
dience from the former. He considered it 
to be the first duty of Governors to culti- 
vate and improve, as well as to defend, the 
people who were subjected to their autho- 
rity; and in the Governments which he admi- 
nistered, he endeavoured, not unsuccess- 
fully, to fulfil this first duty. Possessed of 
a comprehensive mind, in whatever situation 
he was placed he meditated great objects; 
some of which it was his good fortune to 
realize. The projects which he formed 
while he was at Prince of Wales Island, 
were calculated. to benefit the whole Eastern 
archipelago. He there examined the Malay 


character, that he might improee it; and 
accordingly, when he had obtained the Go- 
vernment of Java, he essayed nothing less 
than its complete reformation, by the abro- 
gation of some of the worst principles and 
practices which can deform society, and by 
the introduction of means of moral advance~ 
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ment, till then almost unknown, or long 
neglected, in that interesting part of the 
— The practices and principles which 

e sought to extirpate, were cruelty, tyranny, 
fraud, and iguorance ; those which it appears 
to have heen his wish to introduce were 
knowledge and justice, by the efficient admi- 
nistration of equal laws, the recognition of 
personal and relative rights, the total aboli- 
tion of bond service and slavery, and by 
education. 

At Beneoolen he acted on the same prin- 
ciples, and with a view to the same ends. 
There also he found slavery; and, having 
there the power, he effected its destruction 
by an act of authority. Healso found there 
a want of judicial institutions, and he sap- 
plied the deficiency by the best substitute 
which he could devise. The cock-fighting 
and gaming, which had long heen patronised 
by the Government, he prohibited; and he 
revived, endowed, and extended institutions 
for general education. To this latter object 
he earnestly directed the attentiot. of the 
European inhabitants in his last parting ad- 
dress to them before the destruction of the 
Fame. ‘** We have here,” he observed, 
‘* our schools, our press; our missionaries 
are working wonders; the: very tone and 
state of society have essentially changed for 
the better: and in referring you to the 
reports this day delivered of the Agricultural 
Society, and of the Committee for superin- 
tending the Education of the Native [nha- 
bitants, I have only to recommen::a conti- 
nuance of the same means which have ‘hi- 
therto proved su suecessful for exciting the 
industry and improving the moral condition 
of the inhabitants. The objects of our in~ 
stitutions here, though they may at presen 
be confined to the immediate vicinity of 
Bencooljen, embrace the whole of Sumatra, 
a field too interesting and impartant for me 
to attempt aay description of it on the pre- 
sent occasion.” 

Ia the establishment of Singapore he 
united a sound commercial poliey, and the 
wisdom of a statesman, with an enlarged 
philanthropy. He had ascertained the causes 
which combined to separate the Chinese, 
the Malays, and the iuhabitants of conti- 
nenatal India, into three distinct and some- 
what discordant branches of the haman 
family. The project of an entrepot fur the 
ecommerce of these countries had been tried 
at Rhio, and failed chiefly, as he felt assured, 
through the want of adequate protection for 
the persons and comameree of those whe 
visited it, Perceiving that Singapore pos- 
sessed all the local advantages of Rhio, and 
some which that island did not possess, and 
that it was easily obtainable, and as easily 
defensible, by the British Government, he 
hesitated not to charge himself with the 
responsibility of planting there the British 
flag. It appears bya paragraph ia the same 
address, from ‘which a quotation has already 
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been given, that in the establishment of 
Singapore he designed to connect the great- 
est moral benefits with politicul and com- 
mercial advantages : 

«* Europeans,” he observes, ‘‘ have been 
permitted to hold land at Singapore, and if 
the measures which are in progress for the 
establishment of an independent magistracy, 
and equal and humane laws to all and every 
one alike, should succeed, we may hope that 
it will afford due security for person aud pro- 
perty; and that, united with the efforts of 
the Singapore Institution, the objects of 
which are to maintain inviolate the just and 
Christian principles of its establishment, 
under all circumstances, and to diffuse light 
aud knowledge to all around, according to 
its means, we may one day see Singapore, 
not only the centre of commerce, but the 
centre of civilization also.” 

Considered as a whole, the character of 
the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles displays 
little, if any thing, to censure, and much to 
applaud. His name will live in British His- 
tory, not among warriors, but among the 
benefactors of mankind, as a philanthropist 
and statesman of the very first eminence. 

Time alone can ascertain the extent of the 
debt which the nation owes to his me- 
mory and to his family: but it will be by 
all acknowledged, that to the Public he was 
a valuable servant, and, in connection with 
the British possessions in the East, a most 
powerful agent. There can be no doubt 
that the great designs which he formed, 
and the measures he pursued, if followed 
up as a part of her colonial policy, will 
exalt the character of Great Britain far 
more than her proudest victories have ever 
done. 

He was a Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 

uarian Sucieties of London; President of 
the Zoological Society, and of the Asiatic 
Society of London ; and a Vice President of 
the African Institution; also of the Language 
Institution, He was a Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta; of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay; and President of the Li- 
terary and Scientific Society on Java, of 
which he was the founder, as he afterwards 
was of the Singapore Institution. 

From his late Majesty his merit obtained 
for him the honor of Knighthood; he had 
also the honor of a share in the esteem of 
the reigning Sovereign ; and he enjoyed the 
personal friendship of not a few individuals 
of eminence, both in Europe and Asia; 
some of whom were of exalted rank, and 
others of high literary character; the latter 
description includes Dr. Morrison, the au- 
thor of the Chinese Grammar and Diction- 
ary; Sir George Staunton, the author of 
the Embassy to China; Dr. Wilkins, the 
East India Company’s Librarian ; and almost 
every other orientalist of celebrity. 

His own publications were, ‘* The History 
of Java,” already mentioned, which appeared 
in 1817, ina 2 vols, 4to.; and ** Finlayson’s 


Mission to Siam, with Memoirs of the Au- 
thor, by Sir T.S, Raffles,’’ 1322, 1 vol. 8vo. 
He is also known to have left some literary 
projects unexecuted, particularly a Memoir 
of Singapore in manuscript. T. F. 





Marguis oF WATERFORD. 

July 16. At Carmarthen, on his route 
to London from his seat at Curragh- 
more, co. Waterford, the Most Noble 
Heury De-la-Poer Beresford, Marquis of 
Waterford, Earl of Tyrone, Viscount 
Tyrone, Baron De-la-Poer, originally by 
tenure and writ of summons, Baron Be- 
resford in Ireland, Baron Tyraue of Ha- 
verfordwest in Great Britain, a Knight 
of St, Patrick, Governor of the County 
of Waterford, and Premier Marquis of 
Ireland, 

A victim to that cruel disorder the 
gout, this amiable and respected no- 
bleman bas been prematurely snatched 
from the exalted station that he filled 
here, to receive his reward in a better 
world. Suffering for some years under 
this malady, during which he displayed 
the most patient and religious resigna- 
tion, he was debarred from an active 
participation in the duties of his bigh 
station, which, by nature as well as by 
attamments, be was eminently qualified 
to fill, But though thus unhappily re- 
stricted in the pertormauce of his public 
duties, in the bosom of his family, and 
in the circle of bis numerous connexions 
and friends, he was ever alive to their 
welfare aud happiness; amongst them 
he lived tenderly beloved, and bas died 
grievously lamented. Ic was impossible 
to know him, and not to be fondly 
attached to bia. In all the relations of 
life, as a son, a husband, a father, a 
brother, and a friend, he was exemplary, 
a recollection which is the main support 
of his afflicted family, in submission to 
the will of the Almighty. 

Though high in honour and estate, he 
considered these conferred little advan- 
tages on the possessor, if not duly used 
and enjoyed. ** Virtus sola, vera Nobi- 
litas:” to this he rigidly subscribed. 
His feelings were truly those of a noble 
mind, and be did honour to bis race; 
to that long line of illustrious ancestors, 
alike distinguished for their virtues and 
their patriotism ; and which bave been 
fur many generations acknowledged and 
rewarded by his bounty and its sove- 
reigu’s. 

The Marquis was born in 1772, and in 
1805 married-the Lady Susan Hussey 
Carpenter, daughter and sole heiress 
of George, 2d Earl of Tyrconnel, who 
survives bim, and by whom he has lett 
seven children. He is succeeded in his 
tiles and estates by his eldest son, a 
tuinor. 
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Viscount INGESTRIE. 

May 23. At Vienna, aged 23, Charles- 
Thomas Viscount Ingestrie. His Lord- 
ship, who had been travelling on the 
continent for nearly two years, was 
taking his usual ride on the Prater at 
Vienna. Passing under a tree, bis bat 
was caught by a bough, and falling upon 
the spirited animal whiecb carried him, 
terrified the creature so much as to 
cause him to start off at full speed; nor 
did he stop until he had plunged him- 
self and his noble rider into a pit or 
quagmire, in which they were both 
suffocated. 

His Lordship was born July 11, 1802, 
the eldest son of Charles-Chetwynd se- 
cond and present Earl Talbot, by Frances- 
Thomasir.e, eldest dau. of Charles Lam- 
bart, of Bean Park in Ireland, esq. and 
niece of James first Lord Sherburne ; 
and the deceased possessed those high 
endowments of understanding, and those 
good qualities of heart, which give a 
lustre to the distinction of birth and 
fortune. 

It is remarkable as a cuoincidence, that 
on the vay after his Lordship’s death 
one of bis younger brothers met with an 
aceident in the park at Ingestrie, whilst 
driving in a low four-wheeled carriage 
a horse unaccustomed to harness. The 
horse, as in his brother’s case, having 
accidentally taken fright, set off at full 
speed, and attempted to leap a gate. 
In consequence, the shafts broke, and 
the young nobleman falling forward, re- 
ceived a severe fracture of the thigh. 





Joun Bruce, Eso. F.R.S. 

April 16. At his seat of Nuthill, co. 
File, in his 82d year, John Bruce, esq. 
of Grangehill and Falkland, F.R.S. of 
London, Edinburgh, and Gottingen ; and 
formerly M.P. for St. Michael. He was 
the heir-male and*undoubted represent- 
ative of the antient family of Bruce of 
Earl’s Hall, one of the oldest cadets of 
the illustrious house of Bruce; but he 
did not succeed to the estate of his an- 
eestors, which was transferred by mar- 
riage into another family. He inhe- 
rited from his fatber only the small pro- 
perty of Grangebill, near Kingborn, the 
remains of a larger estate, which his fa- 
mily acquired by marriage with a grand- 
daughter of the renowned Kirkaldy of 
Grange. 

Mr. Bruce received a liberal education 
at the University of Edinburgh, where 
be was early distinguished for his abili- 
ties and extensive erudition; the cunse- 
quence of which was, that at an early 
age he was appointed Professor of Logie 
iu that University. He rescued that 
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science from the trammels of the Aristo- 
telian school, and the syllogistic forms 
of arguing and teaching; and his lec- 
tures, particularly on pneumatology, 
were much celebrated. At the same 
time, during the absence of Dr. Adam 
Fergusson, he was prevailed on, at very 
short notice, to teach his class of moral 
philesophy; and, during the greatest 
part of that winter, besides revising, 
and often re-casting, his own lectures, 
he actually composed in the evening 
the lecture which he was to deliver in 
the class next forenoon. 

Soon after this he resigned his chair 
in the University, having, through the 
interest of the late Lord Melville, to 
whose family he was distantly related, 
received a grant of the reversion, along 
with the late Sir James Hunter Blair, of 
the Patent of King’s Printer and Sta- 
tioner for Scotland; an office, however, 
which did not open to them for 15 or 16 


years. 

Lord Melville was well aware of Mr. 
Bruce’s abilities, and duly appreciated 
them; and, in order to give the public 
the advantage of them, he procured for 
him the office of Keeper of the State 
Paper Office, and Historiographer to the 
East India Company. Mr. Bruce was 
also, for a short time, Secretary to the 
Board of Control. 

In these various offices he was not 
idle. The place of Keeper of the State 
Paper Office had been made by his pre- 
decessors very much of a sinecure ; the 
consequence of which was, that the va- 
luable papers therein deposited were in 
the greatest confusion ; but, by his in- 
defatigable exertions and methodical ar- 
rangements, the whole were soon brought 
into the greatest order, so as to be avail- 
able to the different departments of the 
Government, whose chiefs had occasion 
to refer to them for precedents or 
information. 

Mr. Bruce was the author of several 
valuable works, some of which, though 
printed by Government, were not pub- 
lished for sale, and, therefore, are not so 
extensively known as they deserve; and 
it is believed he has left in manuscript, 
at the State Paper Office, several me- 
moirs in relation to that department. 

His printed works are :— 

Elements of the Science of First Prin- 
ciples of Philosuphy, 1780, 8vo. ; Ethics, 
1786, 8vo.; being the keads of his Lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy. 

Historical View of Plans for the Go- 
vernment of British India, and Regula- 
tion of the Trade of the East Indies, 
1793, 4to. 

Report on the Renewal of the East 
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India Company's Exelusive Privileges, 
1794. 

Review of the Events and Treaties 
which established the Balance of Power 
in Europe, afd the Balance of Trade in 
favour of Great Britain, 1796. 

Report on Conjunct Expeditions to 
frustrate the Designs of the Enemy, by 
Attacks on his Foreign Possessions or 
European Ports, 1798. 

Report on the Internal Defence of 
England against the Spanish Armada in 
1588, with a view to the Defence of Bri- 
tain in 1798, on which Mr. Pitt grounded 
his Measures of the Provisional Cavalry 
and Army of Reserve. 

Report on the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, with a view to the 
projected Union with Ireland, 1799. 

Annals of the East India Company, 
from their establishment in 1600 to the 
union of the London and English East 
ladia Companies, 1707-8, . 1810, 3 v. 4to. 

Report on the Negociation between 
the East India Company aiid the Public, 
respecting the Renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter, 1812, 4to. 

Speech in the Committee of the House 
of Commons on India Affairs, 1813, 8vo. 

Mr. Bruce’s intellectual powers were 
of the very highest order.’ He was 
equally distinguished as an accarate bis- 
torian and an elegant scholar, The ex- 
tent, the variety, and the correctness, 
of his general information, was asto- 
nishing. He was for some years the 
only surviving member of that great 
literary phalanx which adorned the 
Scottish metropolis during the middle 
period of the last century. In the more 
vigorous period of his life he was emi- 
nently distinguished by that qualifica- 
tion which is so rarely to be met with, 
in which great knowledge is combined 
with a shrewdness and pleasing urbanity 
of manners, which rendered his commu- 
nications agreeable to every one. His 
conversational’ powers were captivating 
in the extreme, and his sallies of inno- 
cent humour, and flashes of wit, were 
irresistibly entertaining. 

During the latter years of his life be 
spent. several months at his seat at 

uthill, on which estate, and his exten- 
sive purehases of Falkland and Myers, 
he was carrying on improvements on a 
most extended and liberal scale, giving 
employment to great numbers of trades- 
men apd labourers of all descriptions. 
He also laid out a large sum in repairing 
what remains of the palace of Falkland, 
So as to preserve, fur centuries to come, 
that relic of royalty in Scotland; In 
short, he entered on the profession of .a 
ceuntry gentleman with the same ardour 


and ability which he displayed in the 
various other situations which he ‘led ; 
and his death will be deeply lamented by 
those friends who enjoyed his society, 
as well as by the inhabitants on his 
estate, to whose wants and comforts he 
so materially contributed. 





Rev, Wiruiam Davy. 

June 13. After an active and useful 
life, extended to his 83d year, the Rev, 
William Davy, Vicar of Winkleigh, 
Devon, to which benefice he had lately 
been preferred, as a reward for his able 
defence of the leading doctrines of the 
Church, in a work lately published (re- 
viewed in the Jast"Volume of our Maga- 
zine, pp. 441, 617), being an abridg- 
ment compiled from 26 volumes of Di- 
vinity, which he printed with bis own 
hands, at a press of his own constructing. 

Mr. Davy received the first rudiments 
of his education at the Exeter Free 
Grammar School; and on returning from 
College obtained Priest’s Orders. In 
his examination for this sacred office he 
corrected one of the highest dignitaries 
of the church, on some theological 
point, and received great eucomiums 
for his Biblical knowledge, a proof that 
his earliest attainments were directed 
to those subjects on which his pen was 
afterwards so perseveringly employed. 
He early commenced the compilation of 
a * System of Divinity,’’ which he pub- 
lished in 1786, in six volumes. This 
was spoken of in the different reviews 
with considerable praise, but failed in 
bringing the author into the notice he 
deserved, as he still remained curate of 
the small parish of Lustleigh, with a 
yearly stipend of £30; and although the 
work was encouraged by a long list of 
subscribers’ names, the actual receipts 
were far less than the expenses. His 
active and persevering mind, however, 
could not be deterred by small obsta- 
cles, and be continued to gather, from 
every source he could by any means 
command, fresh matter to extend his 
work, which in 1795 had increased to 
26 volumes. - Anxious that bis labour 
should not be in vain, and unable to 
risk a second loss, he proceeded bya 
mode the most singular that was ever 
attempted, and one that evinces the 
most. indefatigable exertion. He con- 
structed a_ press himself, purchased 
some old types at a cheap rate, and in 
five months, by his own manual labour, 
produced 40 copies of a specimen, con- 
sisting of 328 pages, besides prefatory 
matter; and cistributed 26 copies to 
sach persons as he thought the most 
likely to appreciate his labours and assist 
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him in the publication of the whole 
work. Not receiving, however, the en- 
couragement he ought, and having 14 
copies remaining, he recommenced his 
labours; and having taught a female 
domestic to compose the types, he pro- 
ceeded, with her assistance, to print 
14 copies of the remaining 25 volumes, 
which Herculean task he completed in 
1807. The largest part of these were 
also distributed where he conceived they 
might be likely to excite attention; but 
still his labours, as far as regarded him- 
self, were in vain. No discouragement, 
however, could check his perseverance, 
and he began a volume of extracts from 
his large work, on the “ Being of God, 
Divinity of Christ, the Personality and 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and on the 
Sacred Trinity,” with improvements and 
additions. This he also printed a few 
copies of, and presented to several emi- 
nent literary characters. Still little else 
but praise was gained; but a mind so 
erganized for action as bis could not 
rest in inactivity; and though well up 
to his 80th year, his vigour of intellect 
remained unimpaired ; and conceiving 
more might yet be culled to add to this 
latter volume, in 1825 he had increased 
it so considerably, that on his determin- 
ing to send it forth to the world, he 
found it sufficient to fill two octave vo- 
lumes. Being then in his 82d year he 
resigned the task of printing into other 
hands, and a neat edition was published, 
which procured for the author the living 
of Winkleigh. But this reward, though 
highly gratifying to his feelings, came too 
late to add tou his comforts ; for enjoying 
it only a few months, scarcely any pecu- 
niary advantages could be derived from 
it. After saying so much of his literary 
labours, it would scarcely be supposed 
that any other pursuits had ever occu- 
pied his attention. In mechanics, how- 
ever, be was a considerable proficient ; 
and after the sinking of the Royal 
George in Portsmouth Harbour, he pro- 
ceeded there with the plan of a Diving 
Bell, to recover the property sunk in 
her; and although his plan was after- 
wards acted on with considerable success, 
no kind of remuneration ever reached 
him. Ina pamphlet published in 1823, by 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, North Bovey, on the 
scenery, &c. round Moretonhampstead, 
Mr. J. alter mentioning Mr. Davy’s theo- 
logical labours, says, ** Mr. D. excels in 
Gardening and Mechanics, and is altoge- 
ther a very ingenious man: he bas con- 
structed some clocks, and various other 
pieces of mechanism ; his parsonage con- 
tains many specimens of mechanical 
genius; his garden, formed among the 
Gent. Mac. July, 1826. 
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rocks, is extremely curious.”—In a note 
Mr.J. adds, ‘* Mr. Davy has lately re- 
moved from Lustleigh to a farm called 
Wilmead, which he has purchased, in 
the adjoining parish of Bovey Tracey. 
Though advanced in years his industry 
continues unabated. On the hill above 
his house he has formed a garden, more 
curious even than the one at Lustleigh ; 
the walls formed along the hill give it at 
a short distance the appearance of a 
fortification in miniature ; and the view 
from the summit is one of the finest in 
the neighbourhood, taking in the whole 
extent of the vale towards Moreton- 
hampstead, He has just made a hand- 
some present of Communion Plate to 
the Church of Lustleigh, a flagon and 
two patens, with the following inscrip- 
tion: “ The Gift of William Davy (aged 
78), 36 years Curate of Lustleigh, to 
that parish, for the use of the Sacrament 
for ever: 1822.” There being no school 
in the parish, he has likewise offered to 
endow a parish school, provided the pa- 
rishioners would build a school-room,. 
This liberal offer has not yet been ac- 
ceded to, in consequence of objections 
to the education of the poor by some of 
the parishioners.” We are happy to say 
those objections have since been sur- 
mounted. 


C. M. Von Weer. 


June 5. At the house of Sir George 
Smart, in Great Portland-street, in his 
40th year, the celebrated musical com- 
poser, Carl Maria Freyheer Von Weber. 

He was born Dec. 16, 1786, at Eutin, 
a small town in Holstein. His father 
gave him a most liberal education, and 
the son evinced an early predilection for 
the fine arts, particularly painting and 
music. The first regular instruction he 
received on the piano-forte, the instru- 
ment on which he has gained such a 
high reputation as a player, was from 
Heuschkel, at Hildburghausen, in 1796; 
and it is to this severe and learned mas- 
ter that Weber owed his energy, dis- 
tinctness, and execution. The more his 
father perceived the gradual develope- 
ment of his talents, the more anxious he 
was to sacrifice every thing to their cul- 
tivation. He therefore took his son to 
the famous Michael Haydn, at Salzburg. 

In 1798 he published his first work, 
six fugues in four parts, which are re- 
markable for their purity and correct- 
ness, and received the praise of the 
Musikalesche Zeitung. At the end of 
that year, Weber went to Munich, where 
he was taught singing by Valesi, and 
composition, as well as the pianu-forte, 
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by Kalcher. To him he is indebted for 
a full knowledge of the theory of music, 
and for a skilful and ready use of all the 
means it furnishes to the composer. 
Weber now began to appiy himself to 
one particular branch of the art, in pre- 
ference to the rest—the operatic music. 
Under the eyes of his master he wrote 
an opera, ** Die Macht der Leibe und 
des Weins” (The Power of Love and 
Wine), a Mass, and several other pieces ; 
but all these were subsequently destroyed. 

Soon after this, Weber, in the fullness 
of youthful hope, entertained an idea 
of rivailing Sennefelder, of lithographic 
celebrity ; and he went so far as to say 
that the invention was his, and that he 
used machines more adapted to the pur- 
pose. In order to pursue his plan ona 
grand scale, he removed with his father 
to Frisburgh in Saxony, where the best 
materials were most conveniently at 
hand. With the tediousness of so me- 
chanical a business, however, he was 
soon tired; and the young speculator 
resumed, with redoubled vigour, his 
study of composition. While only four- 
teen, he wrote the opera ** Das Wald- 
midchin” (The Girl of the Wood), 
which was first performed in 1800, and 
received with great applause at Vienna, 
Prague, and St, Petersburg. 

An article in the Musikalische Zeitung 
excited in the young composer the idea 
of writing in an entirely new style, and 
of reviving the use of the ancient mu- 
sical instruments. With this view he 
composed, in 1801, at Salzburg, the 
opera ‘ Peter Schnoll and his Neigh- 
bours.’” Although it met with little 
success on its performance, it was highly 
praised by Michael Haydn. 

During one of his many professional 
travels with his father, in 1802, to 
Leipsic, Hamburgh, and Holstein, his 
principal occupation was to collect and 
study all works on the theory of music ; 
and entertaining doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of most of them, he com- 
menced studying harmony once more, 
from its very elements, with a view of 
constructing an entire new system of 
music. His Analysis of Sebastian Bach’s 
** Vogler, 12 Chorale,” is a work of great 
research and much utility, 

Soon after this he was entirely left to 
himself in the great musical world of 
Vienna, in the midst of Haydn, Vogler, 
Stadler, &c. Instead of being drawn 
away from his art by the innumerable 
amusements of so gay a city, he was for 
a considerable period more deeply en- 
gaged than ever in studying with the 
Abbé Vogler. During all this time, only 
two of his works, if they merit that 
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name, appeared in print, a set of varia- 
tions, and Vogler’s opera “ Samori,’’ 
arranged for the piano-forte, 

Having completed his musical educa- 
tion at Vienna, he was called to Breslau, 
in the character of maestro di capella. 
As he had to form here an entirely new 
orchestra and corps of singers, he was 
furnished with a very favourable appor- 
tunity to improve himself in the know- 
ledge of effect. While at Breslau he 
composed the opera of * Rebezabl, or 
Number Nip,’”’ of which the ill-fated 
mountain ghost has furnished the subject. 

The commencemeut of the great Prus- 
sian war in 1806 obliging him to quit 
Breslau, he entered the service of Duke 
Eugene of Wurtemburg, and removed to 
Carlsruhe in Silesia. Here he wrote 
two symphonies, several concertos, and 
various pieces for wind instruments. He 
also published at this time an improved 
edition of his opera, “‘ The Maid of the 
Wood,” under the title of Silvana ;” 
a cantata, ** Der erste Ton ;” some over- 
tures for a grand orchestra, and many 
sulo pieces for the piano-forte. 

In 1810 he made a successful tour to 
Frankfort, Munich, and Berlin; and on 
his return, once more assisted by the 
experience and knowledge of Vogler 
(who had then two other young artists 
of great talent with him, Meyerbeer and 
Gausbacher), he composed the opera 
** Aban Hassan ” at Darmstadt. 

From 1813 to 1816 Weber was the di- 
rector of the opera at Prague, which he 
organized quite anew, and wrote here his 
great cantata, ‘Kamft und Sieg,’ a most 
imposing composition; and a_ melo- 
drama, entitled * Preciosa,” or the Gipsy 
Girl. After the object of his visit to 
Prague was fulfilled, he once more tra- 
velled without any permanent appoint- 
ment. Though he received the most 
handsome offers from all parts of Ger- 
many, he did not accept of any, until 
he was called to Dresden, for the pur- 
pose of forming a German opera. This 
appointment he held until his death. 

His celebrated opera of * Der Frei- 
schutz” was produced at Berlin, June 21, 
1821 ; and in November 1823 his ‘* Eu- 
ryauthe’’ was performed at Vienna, but 
did not succeed. Der Freischutz first 
appeared in an English dress at the Eng- 
lish Opera House, in the summer of 
1224, when its success was such as to 
induce the managers of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane theatres to bring it out 
at their respective houses in the ensuing 
winter. With some slight alterations in 
the story, and aided by the most mag- 
nificent scenery, the popularity of ‘* Der 
Freischutz’’ was unequalled, and led to 
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an invitation to its author to visit Eng- 
land, to compose an opera expressly for 
the English stage. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and he fulfilled his engagement 
by the production of “Oberon,” which 
was first performed at Covent Garden on 
the 12th of May in the present year. 

His health was evidently much im- 
paired previous!y to his arrival in Eng- 
land, and since his residence in tltis 
country it had gradually become worse, 
until the 3d of June, when his disorder, 
a pulmonary affection of long standing, 
received so sudden and violent an acces- 
sion, as to preclude all hope of recovery. 
Or: the morning of Monday, June 5, he 
was found dead upon his pillow, his 
Lead resting upon his hand, as though 
he had passed from life without a strug- 
gle. The foilowing Wednesday, June 7, 
had been fixed upon for an attempt to 
re-visit bis native country. 

The opera of “ Der Freischutz,”’ with 
all the original music, was to have been 
performed at Covent Garden theatre, for 
the benefit and under the superintend- 
ance of the composer, but his increa-ing 
indisposition preventing bis attendance, 
it was postponed. On the 2th of May 
Weber gave a concert at the Argyll 
Rooms, at which he presided. Amongst 
other new compositions with which he 
delighted the audience, was a song from 
Lalla Rookh, composed for Miss Ste- 
phens, and which he bimself accompa- 
nied on the piano-forte. The melody 
only of this song had been committed tv 
paper, the composer supplying the ac- 
companiments from memory. Weber 
is understvod to have left but one work 
in manuscript, of any importance, a 
production which was to be entitled 
** Kunstler Laben” (Life of Artists), 
upon which be had been employed se- 
veral years. It consists of a narrative of 
the principal events of bis life, with ob- 
servations on great musical works, and 
on the most eminent of ancient and mo- 
dern composers. He was the author of 
many articles in the Leipzig Musical 
Gazette, and also in the Alendzeitung, 
an evening paper of Dresden. 

He has lett a widow and two children. 
On the 2ist of June his remains were 
interred with great solemnity in the 
Roman Catholic Chapel in Moorfields, 
most of the distinguished characters in 
the theatrical and musical wor!d attend- 
ing as mourners. At the close of the 
funeral service Mozart’s Requiem was 
sung by the whole choir. The following 
is the inscription on the coffia plate :— 
** Hic jacet Carnotus Maria FREYHEER 
Von Weser, nuper Prafectus Musi- 
corum Sacelli Regii apud Regem Sax- 
onum; natus urbe Eutin inter Saxones 
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die xvi Decembris MDCCLXXXVI. mor- 

tuus Londini die v Junii MDCCCXXVI. 

auno quadragesimo extatis sux, 
Cuaries OGte, Eso. 

June 5. At his house in Saville-piace, 
Neweastle, aged 70, Charles Ogle, esq. 
For thirty-four years he exercised the 
functions of Collector of the Customs, to 
the approbation of the mercantile mem- 
bers, and to the advantage of the trade, 
ol Newcastle. He was assiduous, im- 
partial, obliging, and just, in his weighty 
office. In social life, his amiable man- 
ners, honourable conduct, and hospita- 
lity, were long acknowledged, and will 
be long lamented, At the conclusion of 
his active services by resiguation ahout 
a year ago, the Members of Parliament 
for the town, the Gentry from different 
parts of the county, the merchants, and 
respectable inhabitants, invited him to 
a sumptuous entertainment, and the 
Chamber of Commerce pre-ented him 
with a costly vase of silver, delivered 
after an appropriate speech by their Pre- 
sideut, 


Rev, PEREGRINE BINGHAM, 

May 28. Aged 72, the Rev. Peregrine 
Bingham, B.C.L. Rector of Berwick St. 
Johu, Wilts, avd of Edmondisham, co. 
Dorset. 

He was the second of the two sons of 
the Rev. George Bingham, B.D. who was 
for 52 years rectur of Pimpern, co, Dor- 
set; Mr. Bingham’s two sons were on 
the foundation at Winchester, and the 
eldest, a very promising youth, was the 
senior scholar, when in 1768, being seized 
with cramp whilst bathing ia the river 
Itcbin, he was drowned in a place well 
known by the name of The Pot, in the 
presence of his brother (the subject of 
this article) and more than 100 expert 
swimmers. The father was inconsolable 
at this event, which cast a gloom over 
his countenance for the rest of his long 
life. He died in 1803, and his memory 
was embalmed by his surviving sun, in 
a memoir prefixed to his Works; which 
memoir is abridged in Hutchins’s Dor- 
setshire, new edit. [V. p.201. See also 
Gent. Mag. 1803 and 1804, 

Mr. Peregrine Bingham was of New 
College, Oxford, where he took bis de- 
gree July 7, 1780. On Jan. 8, 1782, 
he was presented to the living of Ed- 
mondisham by his father, the Rev. G. 
Bingham, B.D. the Rev. William Bower, 
the preceding incumbent, and Philadel- 
phia his wife, having, by their deed dated 
May 26, 1779, granted to the said George 
Bingham the next presentation of this 
rectory, provided he presented his son 
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within four months after the church 
became void. In 1817 his College pre- 
sented him to that of Berwick St. John. 
He was formerly chaplain of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Agincourt, and published 
** A Sermon on the King’s Recovery,” 
preached at Gosport 1749 (we believe 
by’ this gentleman). ‘* Dissertations, 
Essays, and Sermons, by the late George 
Bingham, B.D.; to which are prefixed 
Memoirs of his Life.” 2 vols. 8vo. 1804, 
(reviewed in vol. Lxxtv.p.1041.) ‘* A Se- 
quel or Continuation of the Memoirs, 
&c. ;” and “ An Answer to the Reply or 
Defence of the Rector of Critchil,” 8vo. 
1805. (reviewed in vol. Lxxv. p. 445.) 
A Poem, entitled ‘* Pains of Memory,’” 
was published in 1811, but we are un- 
certain whether by this gentleman or 
his son. 
Mrs. Saran Doucurty. 

Lately. At Richmond Hill, aged 63, 
Mrs. Sarah Doughty, of Bedford-row, 
a Roman Catholic lady of large fortune, 
generally known as ‘* the rich Miss 
Doughty.” The whole of the East side 
of Bedford-row, and a great part of 
Gray’s-inn-lane, belonged to her, with 
the ground-rents of Doughty, Guildford, 
and many of the neighbouring streets. 
She kept an open table for the French 
emigrant clergy at the period of the 
revolution, and her whole life was spent 
in acts of piety and benevolence. A su- 
perb chapel has been lately erected at 
her expence, in the Vineyard, Richmond, 
which is computed to have cost not less 
than £20,000, the altar-piece alone 
2000 guineas; attached to which there 
is a residence and perpetual endowment 
for the priest. 

The chief part of her property she has 
left to Edward Tichborne, esq. of Snar- 
ford Hall, Linc. (second surviving son of 
the late Sir Henry Tichborne, sixth bart. 
of Tichborne, Hants, and brother of the 
present Sir Henry Joseph Tichborne), 
who has taken the name of Doughty 
(see Part I. p. 558). 


—_@e— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

June 19. The Rev. J. R. Smyth, Vicar of 
Startforth, Yorkshire, and only surviving 
son of the late Francis Smyth, esq. of New- 
building, Thirsk. 

Lately, in a fit of insanity, the Rev. 
Francis Lee, of the Established Church. The 
melancholy event was effected by the de- 
ceased discharging the contents of one of 
the barrels of a double-barreled gun in his 
mouth, carrying off a large portion of his 
scull. Jt appeared on the inquisition that 
there were in the house at the time of the 
accident a gentleman named Davis, a cler- 
gyman, and the son of the deceased, and 
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yet nobody in the house heard the report of 
the gun, nor was it known that any gun had 
been discharged until the body was found. 
A number of minute particulars, tending to 
shew that the unfortunate gentleman was in 
a state of derangement when the fatal deed 
was perpetrated, were deposed to by various 
witnesses, and Mr. Pritchard, solicitor, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, said he had been much dis- 
turbed by some business connected with a 
house in the Quadrant of Regent-street, and 
by a partnership into which he had entered. 
The verdict was Temporary Derangement. 

At Canford Magna, Dorset, after a short 
illness, universally respected and regretted, 
aged 66, the Rev. George Tito Brice, Vicar 
of the same place, and for many years a 
Magistrate for the county, and Provincial 
Grand Chaplain to the Lodge of Amity. Of 
the Rev. Robert Henning, M.A. the pre- 
ceding incumbent, who died Nov. 28, 1798, 
he purchased the advowson of Great Can- 
ford, and was instituted thereto on the 27th 
of December, 1798. 

The Rev. Robert Cosens, Vicar of Long 
Burton, Dorset, to which he was: instituted 
in Dec. 1783, on the presentation of Martha 
Cosens, widow. 

At Moragh, co. Cork, the Rev. Ambrose 
Hickey, D. D. upwards of twenty years resi- 
dent incumbent of that parish. 

Aged 62, the Rev. Joseph Hollis, Rector 
of Goddington and Vicar of Chesterton, 
Oxon, and Vicar of Haddenham cum Cud- 
dington, Bucks. He was formerly Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of B.C.L. in 1791; he was - 
sented to Chesterton in 1803 by his oan 
lege; to Haddenham in 1812 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester; and to Godding- 
ton in 1815 by Christ Church College, 
Oxon. 

July 3. At Galby, Leic. aged 63, after 
only three hours illness, and deeply lamented 
by a large circle of acquaintance, the Rev. 
Richard Walker, Rector of that place, and 
of the adjoining parish of Norton. He was 
the only son of the Rev. Christopher Hatton 
Walker, M.A. Rector of Harrington, North- 
amptoushire, and of Kibworth, Leic., and 
Catharine, dau. of Richard Greene, of Rol- 
leston, esq. He was of St. John’s College, 
Camb., B. A. 1784, M.A. 1788; and was 
presented to both his livings by his uncle 
the Rev. Henry Greene, to Norton in 1788, 
and to Galby in 1789. 

July 9. After a protracted illness, aged 
30, the Rev. Joseph Hodgkinson, M. A. 
Vicar of Leigh, Lancashire, to which church 
was presented in 1822 by Viscount Lif- 
ord. 


—e— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anD 1Ts Environs. 


Lately. In Duke-street, Dorothy, sister of 
Col. Thos. Wood, M. P. for Breconshire. 
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July 2. Aged 86, Mr. Robert Blake, of 

Cook’s-court, Carey-street, attorney-at-law. 

July 3. Elizabeth, wife of W. tl. Price, 

~ of Kingsland-place, leaving ten children. 
n Mary-st. Fitzroy-sq. E. Coffin, esq. 

At Gloucester-lodge, Croydon-common, 
aged 29, Selina, wife of Geo. Marx, of Bed- 
ford-place. 

At. her father’s, in Guildford-st. Frances- 
Eliz. Harriet, wife of C. Derby, jun. esq. 

July 4. At her son-in-law’s (Mr. Col- 
lins, of the Strand), aged 78, Mrs. Honor 
Fletcher. 

At Jamaica-place, Limehouse, aged 95, 
Mr. Rich. Smith, surgeon. 

July 5. In Trinity-square, aged 76, J. 
Bellamy, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 62, Miss Marden, 
formerly of Petersfield, Hants. 

July 6. At Vauxhall, aged 53, Latham 
Brickwood, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 86, John Coggins, 
esq. formerly of Chelsea. 

July 7. At Canonbury-cottages, 
ton, aged 36, Benjamin Bedaile ne " 

July 8. At Lambeth, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
relict of Rev. Rich. Mant, D.D. formerly 
Rector of All Saints Church, Southampton, 
and mother of the Bishop of Down and 
Connor. 

John Longden, esq. of Queen-sq. Blooms- 
bury, formerly of Alicant. 

July 9. Aged 54, Henry Wyatt, esq. of 
Grove House, Hornsey. 

July 10. At Newington-place, Sarah, 
widow of Major Wright, esq. of Woodford, 
Nssex, and Sandford, Kent. 

Aged 21, James G. Burn, son of John 
Ilderton Burn, esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

In Weymouth-street, aged 78, Miss Eliz. 
Bird. 

July 11, At Kensington, aged 28, W. L. 
eldest son of W. R. L. Serjeantson, esq. of 
Camphill, Yorkshire. 

July 14. Aged 83, Thos, Fosbrook, esq. 
of Kennington-common. 

At Beckford-place, Kennington, aged 65, 
Mr. William Rust, of Aldermanbury. 

At Maida Hall, Sarah, wife of Col. Royall. 

July 15. At the house of her son, W. L. 
Farrer, esq. in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Frances, 
widow of James Farrer, esq. 

July 18, The infant son of the Hon. Hen- 
ley Eden, M. P. aged five days. 

At Clapham-common, Charlotte, wife of 
Robert Pedder, esq. of Brighton. 

July 20. At Islington, aged 79, William 
Powell, esq. of Rufford’s-row. 

In Berkeley-square, Wm. Delpratt, esq. 

In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, aged 
81, James Milbourne, esq. formerly of the 
Strand. 

July 21, Aged 71, John Stewart, esq. of 
the Albany, and late of Demerara. 

In Nelson-square. Augusta Georgiana, 
wife of Henry Williams, esq. 


Isling- 


Osirvuary. 
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In Wood-street, at the house of her s on, 
Eliza, wife of Barwell Browne, esq. 

July 22. Louisa, wife of R. Jennings, 
esq. of Portland-place. 

m. Green, esq. of Milbank-row, West- 
minster. 

Berxs.—July 2. At Donuington, near 
Newbury, aged 67, Lieut.-Col. Francis Sa- 
cheverell Stead. 

Bucxs.—June 29. At Buckingham, in 
his 70th year, John Bartlett, esq. 

July 14. At Fern Acres, near Fulmer, 
aged 74, Hannah, relict of John Slingsby, 
esq. of New Windsor. 

Dernysuire —June 27. In the Friar 
Gate, Derby, in her 85th year, Susanna, 
relict of John Meynell, esq. of Langley. 

Devon.—Lately. Mr. W. S. Hall, F.A.S. 
father of Mr. R. Hall, bookseller, Taunton. 

At Sidmouth, Capt. G. A. Allen, late of 
Grenadier Guards. 

July 13. At Kingston, Robert Lindsay, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

Duruam.—June 28. At Durham, aged 
70, Anthony Tilley, esq. much respected. 

July 6. At Langton Grange, near Dar- 
lington, Jane, wife of Capt. Geo. Edward 
Watts, R. N. 

Essex.—June 25. At Walthamstow, at 
the house of her uncle, Robert Helme, esq. 
aged 44, Miss Leach, 

June 30. At Little Hallingbury, aged 75, 
Francis Horsley, esq. late of Bengal. 

Groucestersuive.—Lately, At Rand- 
wick, near Stroud, James Hogg, esq. of that 
place, and of London, merchant. 

At Chalford, Capt. Edw. Jennings, late 
of Longford, near Gloucester. 

At Stroud, E. Thornton, M. D. 

At Kingstanley, Capt. J. Wood, R, N. 

June 9. At Bristol, the only dau. of Dr. 
Henry Fox, of Berkeley-square. 

June 20, On Marlborough-hill, Bristol, 
in her 21st year, Emma Jane, dau. of late 
Mr. Bentley, and grand-dau. of John W. 
Wilson, esq. of Stow House, near Lichfield. 

At his father’s, on Dowry-parade, Hot- 
wells, Bristol, Capt. S, N. Ormerod, 91st reg. 

Hants.—Lately. At Christchurch, aged 
88, Mr. Solomon Treasure, one of the 
oldest members of the Corporation. 

July 15. At Twyford, Mrs. Henrietta, 
relict of Rich. Hockley Lavington, esq. 

July 16. At Winch 80, Mr. 


ester, aged 
Butler, many years one of the Lay Vicars of 
the Cathedral. 
July 18. At West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
aged five years, the Hon. Sophia Georgiana 


Flower, youngest dau. of Henry Jeffery, 
fourth and present Visc. Ashbrook, and his 
second wife Emily-Theophila, eldest dau. of 
Sir Theophilus Metcalf, bart. 

Hererorpsuire.—July 16. At Foxley, 
aged 72, Lady Caroline, wife of Uvedale 
Price, esq. 


Herts.—June 29. Aged 21, Frederick- 
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George, son of Jas. Smith, esq. of Ashlyns 
Hall, a Cornet in 13th reg. of Light Drag. 

. July 15, At Hoddesdon, aged 84, Mary, 
widow of Geo. Fair, esq. 

July 16. At Aldenham House, aged 19, 
Eliz. youngest dau. of John King, esq. 

Kent.—June 6. Sarah-Hay-Patterson, 
wife of T. Wyatt, esq. of Sundridge Lodge. 

June 26. Charlotte, wife of Theo. Pals- 
grave, esq. of Lee. 

June 28. At Rose Hill, aged 82, Frances, 
widow of John Montressor, esq. 

July 1. At St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 
Bunce Curling, esq. Baker-st. Portman-sq. 

July 16. At the Gore House, Goudhurst, 
Harriet, wife of C. D. Lewin, esq. 

Lancasuire.—Jan. 4. At Wavertree, 
Anne, relict of Wm. Bamford, esq. of Bam- 
ford, and sister of J. Blackburne, esq. M. P. 

June 18. Aged 80, James Lomax, of 
Rose Hill, one of the oldest bleachers in the 
county. From an humble situation in early 
life, by persevering industry and care, he 
raised himself to a state of affluence. 

June 24. Aged 84, Sarah, relict of Mic. 
Bentley, esq. 

July 7. At Broughton in Furness, in 
consequence of a fractured leg, John Ed- 
munds, esq of Ambleside, Westmoreland. 

July 11. At Bank Cottage, Saddleworth, 
Mary-Ann, second dau. of late Joshua Rad- 
cliffe, esq. of Bowk House. 

July 19. After a tedious illness, borne 
with truly Christian fortitude, at the resi- 
deuce of Wm. Gerard Walmesley, esq. Plot 
Bridge House, near Wigan, aged 84, W.Lath- 
am, esq. Capt. 1st reg. of Royal Lancashire 
Militia. e was of amiable and unaffected 

s; and, p¢ ing a perfect command 
of his pencil, had formed a large collection 
of topog:aphical and antiquarian sketches, 
ceiefly in Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales. The view of Farnworth Church, in 
our Magazine of August 1824, and the re- 
presentation of the Llanassa Church-window, 
in that of Nov. 1825, were from his drawings. 

Leicestersuire.—July 8. At Lough- 
borough, aged 21, Mr. ‘Thomas Storer Ed- 
dowes, surgeon. 

July 20. Mary-Heanes, wife of Charles 
Allsopp, of Woodhouse Eaves, gent. 

Lincotnsuire.—July 8. At Mareham- 
le-Fen, aged 74, Mr. James Roberts. In 
1768, and the three following years, this 
gentleman accompanied Sir Joseph Banks 
in the first voyage of Capt. Cook round the 
world; and in 1772 he again accompanied 
Sir Joseph in his voyage to Iceland. 

tg enegy * sang 26. At her 
son’s house, Everdon Rectory, 88, 
Mrs. Mary Phelpes. dies 

Norrincuamsnire.—July 9. At Day- 
brook, aged 82, Robert Denison, esq. Lieut. 
of the 35threg. Alfred, his youngest son, 
died the day previous. 

Sator.—Lately. At Cadogan House, near 
Shrewsbury, Edw. Haslewood, esy. 





OBITUARY. 


[July, 


SoMERSETSHIRE.—June 22. At Westou- 
super-Mure, Mrs. Parker, of Upper Ber- 
keley-place, eldest dau. of late Laudowick 
Grant, Esq. of Knocklands, Murrayshire. 

June 30. At her house, Green Park-place, 
Bath, aged 55, Mary Dowager Countess of 
Kintore, She was dau. of Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, of Kirkhill, bart. ; was married 
to William sixth and late Earl of Kintore, 
June 18, 1793, and had issue, Authony- 
Adrian, the present Earl, two other sons, 
and one daughter. 

Lately. In Pulteney-st. Bath, Dominick 
Geoffry Browne, esq. of Castle-macgarret, 
county Mayo. 

Srarrorpsuire.— ‘wly 12. At Oakley, 
Lady Henrietta, wife of Sir John Chetwode, 
fourth and present Bart. of that place, and 
sister to the Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton. She was the eldest dau. of Geo. Harry, 
fifth and late Earl, by Henrietta-~Cavendish, 
second dau. of William, second Duke of 
Portland, K. G.; was married to Sir John 
Chetwode, Oct. 24, 1785; and had issue 
eight sons and seven daughters. 

Surrey.—July 4. At Ham-common, E. 
P. Meadows, esq. of Conholt Park, Wilts, 
and Charles-street, Berkeley-square, nephew 
of the late Duke of Kingston. 

July 7. At Vale Cottage, Croydon, aged 
67, Eliz. wife of Mr. Francis Franks. 

Sussex.— July 9. At Hastings, aged 20, 
Eliz. dau. of T. Crafer, esq. of the Wands- 
worth-road. 

July 13. At Rye, Rich. Whitton, esq. of 
Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

July 18. At Westbourne, Miss Anguish, 
dau. of Thos. Anguish, esq. Master in Chan- 
cery,and sister to the Duchess Dowager of 
Leeds.. 

Warwicksuire.—Jily 10, At Brandon, 
aged 90, very much respected, Mrs. Bays, 
great aunt to the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Eden, and great-great aunt to Lady 
Grey de Ruthin. 

Witts.—June 24. At West Kent, aged 
96, Wm. Tanner, esq. formerly a partner in 
the banking establishment of King, Gosling, 
and Tanner, at Marlborough. 

Yorksuire —July 4. At the Rev. Chas. 
Musgrave’s, Whitekirk, in his 15th year, the 
Hon. Thos. sixth son of Earl Grey. About 
eight orten days before he was playing with 
other youths, and had neglected to wear 
any hat or covering on his head. ‘The ex- 
cessive heat, in consequence, brought on 
brain fever. 

June 8. At Loddenden, aged 73, Cham- 
bers Osborne, esq. ; and on the 14th, Mary, 
his relict. 

July 9. At Barnby Moor, Catharine Lady 
Saltoun. She was a natural daughter of 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow; was married to 
Alexander George, present and 16th Lord 
Saltoun, March 6, 1815 ; but had no issue. 

Watrs.—Lately. At Pontgarrey, near 
Carmarthen, Lieut. H. Nott, soth reg. 
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Tretann.—June 29. At Donoughmore, 
co. Donegal, aged 28, the wife of the Rev. 
Sir John Lighton, of Merville, co. Dublin, 
bart. 

Asroap.— Nov. 1825. At Nagpore, 
Major Johnson Wilkinson, Madras Artil- 
lery. 

Nov. 7. At Mandivie, in India, aged 26, 
Patrick Macdonell, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 25. At Madras, Anna Maria, wife 
of R. Fraser Lewis, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Dec. 16. Aged 23, Capt. Henry Dick 
Carr, late a Lieut. in the 44th reg. of Foot; 
he fell a sacrifice to his zealous exertions in 
the war in India, during the removal of the 
wreck of his regiment from Arracan. 

Jan. 6, 1826. At Vizagapatam (Madras 


Bill of Mortality —Markets, &c.—Canal Shares. 
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Presidency), in his 35th year, Capt. Thos. 
Bennett, of the Carnatic European Vet. Bat. 
and late of the Artillery. For an officer of 
his standing, he had seen much active ser- 
vice in the field, and, wherever a fair oppor- 
tunity presented itself, he invariably acquit- 
ted himself with credit and distinction. 
March. At the house of the Pro-consul 
at Algiers, James, second son of George 
Woodfall, esq. of Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 
Lately. At Calcutta, Lieut.-col. Thos. 
Evans, C. B. of the 38th reg. He was ap- 
ointed Lieut. 93d Foot, Oct. 1, 1795; 8th 
Foot, Oct. 11, 1796; Captain, Nov. 19, 
1803; Major 8th Foot, Feb. 6, 1812; bre- 
vet Lt.-colonel, Oct. 13,1812; and Major 
70th Foot, March 17, 1816. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 21, to July 25, 1826. 


50 and 60 115 
60 and 70 124 
70 and 80 82 
80 and 90 42 
oem 13 


Christened. 
Males - 777 .~| Males - 792 
Females - 800 bisa Females- 763 }isss 

Whereof have died under two years old 463 


Buried. 2and 5 181 
5and10 81 
10 and 20 73 
20 and 30 125 
80 and 40 122 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 134 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending July 15. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s d. s. d. s d. s dd. s. d. 
56 5 30 4 26 4 41 4 42 4 45 6 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 24, 50s. to 55s. 


PRICE OF HOPS, July 24. 


Os. to 13/1. Os. | Farnham(seconds)... 127. 
Sussex Ditto . Os. to 12l. Os. | Kent Pockets 

Essex .......seseseeeeee 100. 10s. to 121. 12s. | Sussex Os. 
Farnham (fine) 16l. Os. to 18. O5. | Essex.....ccccccosccccee DIL 11S. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 19, 29s. 84d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 10s. Straw 2/. 5s. Clover 6/. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5l. Os. 
Straw 2/. Os. Clover Gl. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, July 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


Beef ....... ancecousseseus 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Od. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market July 24: 
Od. to 5s. 4d. Beasts 2335 Calves 261 
Od. to 5s. Od. Sheep 26,460 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, July 24, 24s. Od. to 36s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. 0d. Yellow Russia 35s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 80s. 0d. Curd 84s.—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 1 0s. 


Kent Bags to 151. Os. 
to 144. Os. 
to 12/. 12s. 


to 131. 13s. 


Os. 
Os. 








a 


THE PRICES of Canat Snares, &c. in July 1826, at the Office of Mr. M. Raine, 
Anctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 25, Threadneedle-street, 
removed from Great Winchester-street, London.—Trent and Mersey Canal, 1800/.—Leeds 
and Liverpool, 330/.—Oxford, 640/.—Birmingham, 260/.—Grand Junction, 265/.— 
Neath, 330/.—Swansea, 250/—Monmouthshire, 200/.—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 
145.—Huddersfield, 16/.—Regent’s, 344.—West India Dock Stock, 180/,—London Dock 
Stock, 82/.—Globe Insurance, 136/. 10s.—Atlas, 7/. 10s.—Hope, 4/. 10s.—Guardian, 
10. paid; 5i. 10s. premium.—London Bridge Annuities, 55/. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 27, to July 26, both inclusive. 
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9 86 cloudy 

» 77\showers 

» 85 fair 
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> 05 cloudy 
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18g [1113 pm. 


8 10 pm./8 10 pm. 
8 | 9 pm. 





18} 10 pm. 
18} |9 10 pm. 
183 | 9 pm. 
183 | 9 8 pm. 
8 9 pm. 
8 10 pm. 
10 11 pm. 
13 pm. 








18% {1715 pm. 
i 185 I~ - 
18% [15 16 pm.) 

19|——_-- 
19 14 pm. 
19 |1416 pm. 
19° {1517 pm. 


8 pm. 
7 pm. 
7 pm. 
8 pm. 
8 pm. 
9 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm./9 10 pm. 
1011 pm./1011 pm. 
11 7 pm.jtl 9 pm. 
9 10 pm.'9 10 pm. 
9 10 pm.'9 11 pm. 
9 10 pm./9 10 pm. 
1011 pm.}1011 pm. 
10.11 pm.|10 11 pm. 
10 11 pm./10 11 pm. 
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17 pm. 
18 pm. 
20 22 pm. 
18% |22 20 pm. 





12 10pm.li.2 10pm. 
1112pm,)1112pm,. 
1215 pm.|12 16 pm. 
1512 pm./15 12 pm. 











84g] sagioeg ji 934! par 19 |2119pm. 
India Stock, July 12, 2263. July 13,2296}. July 18, 228. 
South Sea Stock, July 10, 853. July 13, 834. July 18, 843. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 


1113 pm.|11 13 pm. 
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